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pe good news—all of it—and most of it we are 
saving for a surprise, but here are just a few 
things that we simply can not wait to tell you about: 


N FEBRUARY, a new serial by Basil King, the 


very best in the long list since ‘The Inner Shrine” 


N APRIL, a whimsical, tricky bit of story-telling that 
claims to be a children’s serial, but will keep the 
adults of the family practising all sor s of sly deceits 
to be the first to read it. ‘Poor Cecco,” by Margery 
Williams. And to make a good tale even better, 
it will be illustrated in color by Arthur Rackham 
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The NEWS for 1925 


ee as a special bit of springtime magic, a serial by 
Fanny Heaslip Lea—*The Dream-Maker Man” 

which has all the charm and delight of her short stories 
and all the depth and power of a larger conception. 


ND stories and special articles in abundance, by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, Louise Dutton, Konrad Bercovici, 
Margaret Sangster, Bruce Barton, I. A. R. Wylie, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Mabel Potter Daggett, 
Imma-Lindsay Squier, Temple Bailey, Hugh Walpole, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Anne Shannon Monroe, 
“Elizabeth,” George Weston—some of them, in 
January. We know you will have a happy New Year 
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Stamp Out NE of the most hopeful and most 
the Great dramatic fights ever made against 
White Plague disease is the one that is rapidly 


stamping out tuberculosis. One 
of the oldest of the plagues that have afflicted men, “TB” 
has gone steadily on for nearly thirty centuries, quietly 
marking its victims and leaving them to a lingering 
death. Thus was the diabolical nature of the disease 
emphasized, for its slow approach caused no alarm, but 
permitted the sure spread of the infection. Other 
plagues have gone blusteringly about their work, and men 
have risen up and accepted the challenge and beaten 
them back. Many diseases far more deadly than tuber- 
culosis now cause but a handful of deaths yearly, 
while those the White Plague claims, year after year, 
would make a big city. 

But we started out to tell you about the other side of 
the picture. In a word, it is this: tuberculosis can be 
prevented and it can be cured. In less than twenty years, 
by an intensive campaign of education and care, the 
death-rate has been more than cut in two. It must be 
cut in two again and then again, and finally stamped 
out. We can’t afford, nationally or individually, to 
have the disease around. It is estimated that it would 
cost twenty-six billion dollars to endure the disease in 
its present stage for the next thirty-five years, but that 
it could be controlled, which would mean practically 
wiping it out, for only seven billion dollars. This would 
mean a net saving of nineteen billion dollars and all the 
millions of lives that would otherwise be wasted. It 
sounds like a good business proposition, to say the least. 


Here is UT how can the individual take part 
the Way in this? The answer is that the way 
to Do It is so easy that one has to refuse not 


A billion chances are 
at one cent each. 


to take part. 
being offered to the American people 
There is where the drama of this fight comes in; you are 
one of the cast. The principals are, of course, the big 
associations that carry on the work, but they would be 
your support. The war 
the annual sale of 


absolutely helpless without 
against tuberculosis is financed by 
Christmas Seals. Each seal brings only one cent into the 
fight, but a billion seals bring ten million dollars. And 
what a fight that means! And what a victory it means, 
lor never forget that tuberculosis can be prevented and 
can be cured. You are planning your Christmas gifts 
now. ‘To all you love you will give something. Don’t 
let itend there. The greatest gift of all is life; that you 
can not give. The next greatest gift is health, and that 
you can give. Give it, and feel the joy that comes with 
giving. Every little stamp has a big part to play. Give 
it its chance. Give a million men and women, boys and 
girls, their chance. Buy Christmas Seals. 


What is N A recent issue of The Saturday 
Wrong with Review of Literature, Clemence Dane 
the Bible? —whose “A Bill of Divorcement” 


set all England talking a few years 
ago—had an article on bibles. We use a little 6 because 
she did; she was referring to the books “we cling to, by 
which we live,” I’verybody who really lives must have 






For Sale: z,000,000,000 Christmas Seals 


such a book or books; the soul of man demands fare that 
can not be found in any other place. Miss Dane gives 
a list of “‘great hearts’? whose own lives were enriched 
by some bible, who in turn created bibles for others. 
She meant no offense by this, but rather, we think, a 
compliment to the one indispensable book in all the 
world’s literature—the Bible. If just a man-made 
book can have such an effect upon men, what may we 
not look for when a book with the touch of God upon it 
is put into their hands? But right here we are not doing 
our part: we are even guilty of keeping this Book from 
our children just when it would mean most to them. 
Miss Dane has said this better than we can, so let us 
quote her: 

“None of the great hearts have been able to do with- 
out their bibles, whether they spelt them with big or little 
b’s. Bunyan, of course, wrote his all in capitals: he 
would have written his motto, if he could, with a finger 
dipped in fire upon the eternal walls of night—‘ Read 
your Bible! Read your Bible!’ I wonder what he would 
have said to our modern yawns, to the newspaper Eng- 
lish of today in which we clamor for expurgated versions 
of the Word, demanding that our children should be 
given the best bits, the interesting bits, protesting that 
it is impossible to expect them to wade through the 
whole. It is a problem, of course, how to lure the modern 
child to the Bible that his parents never read! And yet 
if we let him lose the habit of it, I am quite sure we are 
robbing him of a great inheritance. The child of to- 
morrow can not afford to be a stranger to the greatest poetry 
and the finest tales in the language, any more than he can 
afford not to be closely and personally acquainted 
with the presence and the power of the Nazarene.” 

We have taken the liberty of italicizing a part of Miss 
Dane’s statement in order to emphasize a point we have 
repeatedly made during this year. 


We YEAR ago we asked what was 
Can't wrong with the Bible that it should 
Find Out be forbidden to teach it in the 

schools of so many of our states and 
that it should be neglected in so many of the others. 
We never got a satisfactory answer. No one ever 
told us why other religions can be taught and not the 
religion of the Bible. Most of us do not believe in Bud- 
dhism or Mohammedanism, and most of us do believe 
in Christianity; yet the former religions are made a 
subject of study without raising any outcry, while 
Christianity is ordered out. That we can’t understand 
either. We have had a lot of letters attacking us for 
urging public-school teaching of the Bible, but in none 
of them was a good reason given for not teaching it. 
How discouraging it all is when men will attack a Teacher 
for the mistakes made by his pupils, and rule out of the 
lives of the young the finest principles of daily living that 
have yet been offered to men. They are so needed, 
too. If Christmas means to you anything more than a 
holiday and a festival of giving, give some thought to 
the moral and religious training of the children. When 
enough of you get to thinking about it something will be 
done. The records of the criminal courts prove that it 
is needed. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Epiror 
Tr 













Painting by Arthur Becher 


Where go ye, singing angel-bands all robed in red and gold, 
Hurrying in starry crowds along the snow-filled sky? 
What seek ye, on this winter night, singing in the cold? 
*‘We seek the Lord Christ Jesus in His lowly cattle-fold, 
We sing of His white peace on earth, that shall not ever 
die.”’ 
12 


“THE QUES? 


Where go ye, Kings of Orient in silk and gold and vair, 
Pacing on your milk-white camels through the little town? 
What look ye for more marvelous than all earth’s gifts ye bear? 
“The Child most great and glorious, the Child most pute 
and fair! i 
We ride to find His stable floor and there kneel down. 





ETERNAL 


Where 0 ye, simple shepherds all who haste so fast by night, 
se gir these your flocks and herds to wander as they will? 
me thing can be more beautiful than this Star’s perfect light? 
y meg fair Star but leads us to the World’s most perfect 
ight; 
We seek the radiant Son of God past starry vale and hill.’’ 


By Margaret Widdemer 


Where go ye, all ye weary folk so wise in this world’s lore, 
Hasting past your city streets so bright and wide and far? 
What thing can be more glad than these, the joys ye knew before? 
“‘O Love that lives and Christ that lives, our God that we 
adore! 
The Joy that lives forever we have found who find His Star!”’ 
i) 





Miss K inchley s 
Hour 


By Hugh Walpole 


OMEWHERE, in one of his treatises 

on art, Tolstoi remarks that every 

man has his hour, and woe betide 

him if he misses it. Considering 
my friends, I have discovered this to be 
almost universally tiue, and success or 
failure in life has appeared in case after 
case to depend on whether that hour has 
been properly dealt with or not. This 
story is concerned with Miss Finchley’s 
hour and what she made of it. It may 
indeed, as will soon appear, be called her 
second hour, and she was perhaps an 
exceptionally fortunate person in that, 
laving missed altogether her first hour, 
she was given the happy opportunity of 
another. But then she missed her first 
Lour because of the unselfishness of her 
character, and that was perhaps the reason 
why the gods so considerately offered her 
another. 

She was the youngest of a family of six; 
her father was an English clergyman and 
lived in Wiltshire. He was, of course, very 
poor, and had more children that he knew 
what to do with. His wife was delicate, 
and Miss Finchley’s brothers and sisters 
were of the selfish and casual kind. In 
appearance she never evolved into the 

14 


lean, haggard, bespec- 
tacled spinster of Eng- 
lish fiction; she was 
small and pretty and 
fair, but sturdy and independent, and 
she had plainly a mind of her own. It 
was because of this mind of her own 
that everything in the family devolved 
upon her. The others could never make 
their minds up about anything; they 
were irresolute, optimistic, and happy-go- 
lucky. 

This is not the place here to enter into 
a history of family misfortunes; a proper 
account of them would offer an interesting 
example of what happens to a rather 
stupid English clergyman who has no 
private means, when, from motives of 
mo.ality, he has a larger family than he 
can afford. The children scattered out into 
the world; none of them did any good. 
The girls married poorly in order to escape 
from the family roof, and the boys went 
shiftlessly from place to place, gathering, 
like all rolling stones, very little moss. 
Alice Finchley found herself at the age of 
twenty-two abandoned in the Wiltshire 
rectory, which was sunk to its very middle 
in grass, the only hope and stay of her 


ailing mother and her disappointed and 
cynical father. 

When she was twenty-three, she received 
an offer of marriage, and of this there is 
afterward more to be said. She had fallen 
in love with the man who proposed to her 
at the first sight of him, but she refused 
him because she thought she must not 
leave her loving parents. This happened in 
1916, when the European war was ragitg 
at its fiercest. She saw her man depatt 
into the thick of it, and suffered agontss 
of anxiety and distress which were entiteij 
unrelieved because, when he proposed t0 
her and she refused him, she told him that 
they must neither meet again nor corre 
spond, that their friendship must be 
entirely broken. She knew that she could 
not trust herself to do what she considered 
her duty if there was any correspondence. 
She was old-fashioned in her ideas, as will 
be seen. 

In 1920 her father and mother both 
died, and she was left entirely alone. Het 
father left a few debts, which the sale ® 
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A Story ofa Love 
that Blossomed 


vg after years of 


nialand Neglect 


She only looked at him once, and it happened that at that same 


moment he looked at her. 


Their eyes met, and it seemed as though 


seven years were as nothing, and all the refusals in the world as if they 
had never been. Then she hurried away, almost running in her haste 


the shabby furniture just satisfied. She 
Was now twenty-seven years of age and 
had not a penny in the world. She was, 
however, capable, resolute, and brave. 
She came up to London and, by good luck 
and some charm that she had that made 
it very difficult for certain people to resist 
her, she obtained a post as secretary to a 
large girls’ club, and so managed to keep 
alive. In spite of her charm, however, 
there was something about her that made 
her difficult to know intimately. Her 
experience of life had given her perhaps a 
(trust of human nature, and I think also 
that she had put all her romance and fine 
celing into that love-affair that had ended 
so unlortunately. She thought him so 
superb, in fact, that no one else came up 
to him, and having tasted of the best, she 
could not accustom herself to lesser glories. 

She lived extremely quietly in two little 
Tooms in Chelsea, doing her work ad- 
mirably, making some few acquaintances, 
but giving her heart to no one. She had 
two great passions, for nature and for 
music. She satisfied the one by little 
cheap trips into the country, caring for 
the Sussex Downs most of ail and adven- 
turing once as far as the New Forest. She 


satisfied the second by the prom- 
enade concerts in the summer and 
by cheap opera when it honored 
London with its presence. She 
slowly gathered together in her 
room a little library of Hudson 
and Jeffries and the poetry of 
such men as Edward Thomas and 
Blunden, and seemed to the out- 
side world to be content. 

But she was not content. Deep 
within her there was a strong cur- 
rent of rebellion. It would not be true to 
say that she cursed her departed parents, 
but she felt now that she had been wrong. 
If she had married and left them, they 
would have managed well enough without 
her; it might even have been better for her 
father to stir himself a little and take some 
trouble. She did not feel, looking back, 
that they had loved her; they had taken 
her for granted and were too deeply oc- 
cupied with their particular troubles to look 
outside themselves. Meanwhile she had 
missed her life; she would soon be thirty, 
and she knew, with that strong, unerring 
knowledge of herself that she had, that 
she would never love again as she had 
loved that once, and that if she did not 


Illustrations by 


Dean Cornwell 


love again like that, she 
would never marry. She saw 
before her, as many another 
lonely woman has seen, 
dreary, straitened, undevel- 
oping years in which, 
through lack of means and 
that something unbending 
and almost monasticin herself 
that kept her from easy 
friendships, everything 
would occur over and over 
again monotonously until 
death. She was brave and 
kad a sense of humor that 
saved her from despair, but 
she was not happy. Then, 
when she was thirty years 
of age, an ancient aunt whom 
she had not seen for many 
years died and left her fifty 
pounds. 

Fifty pounds! There were 
so many things to be done 
with it that it seemed im- 
possible at first to do any- 
thing with it at all. The 
wise thing, of course, would 
be to put it away in a bank 
and treasure it up against 
sickness and disaster. That 
would be the wise thing, but 
not the amusing. Of the 
amusing there were so many 
alternatives that it made her 
dizzy to consider them. She 
could invest it all in music, 
spreading it over a number 
of years, going to concerts 
that she could not otherwise 
have afforded, and even 
plunging into the splendors 
of Covent Garden were there 
ever to be any splendor there 
again. Or she could buy a 
library, and surround her- 
self with delightful books; 
it was wonderful how many 
books you could buy for 
fifty pounds. Or she could 
purchase one picture, one 
beautiful picture, a water- 
color by Clausen or Bone or 
D. Y. Cameron, or a John 
drawing, or a beautiful vase 
ora lovely rug. Or she might 
spend it on horrid necessities or on beau- 
tiful clothes, or she might, of course, give 
it to a needy charity. She did none of 
these things; she decided in a flash of 
eternal wisdom that she would spend it 
all in one great splendor and go to Venice. 

She had always wanted to go to Venice 
more than anywhere in the world. She 
knew that people said that it was spoiled 
now with its motor boats and penny 
steamers, but it could not possibly be 
spoiled for her. Its sky and waters must 
remain the same; its ancient palaces must 
reflect eternally those soft colors that she 
adored. St. Mark’s would be there, and 
the doves and the Campanile. There 
would be enough there in three, short 

> 
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weeks to last her for the rest of her life. 

She told. no one that she was going; 
she was afraid lest some one should per- 
suade her that she was foolish or extrava- 
gant or selfish. She was afraid, perhaps, 
that she was all these things, but she did 
not care; she threw her cap over every 
mill. Her holiday was in September, and 
she understood that that was the best time 
in all the year to go to Venice. She passed 
almost furtively between Cook’s doors 
and held mysterious and_ enthralling 
conversations with the young man over 
the counter inside. She was surprised at 
the small amount the journey would cost 
her, traveling second class and first class 
on the boat and staying one night in Paris 
at a modest little hotel that the Cook 
young man recommended to her. He was 
very friendly and confidential and seemed 
quite personally excited when he was able 
to inform her that he had found her a 
room at a little hotel in Venice that looked 
over the Zattere, that had, he told her, a 
most astonishing view. He was greatly 
pleased about this, because September 
was the most fashionable month in Venice, 
and everything was dreadiully full. He 
especially recommended this hotel to 
people, he said, because the woman who 
conducted it was clean and kind and 
honest, three characteristics not always 
to be found in Italian hotels. 

She had, on the evening before she left, 
a strange little bout of homesickness. She 
Lad never been abroad before; it seemed 


Miss Finchley’s Hour 


rather terrible to launch yourself thus 
boldly into European waters, knowing no 
foreign language and having no friends in 
any of the foreign places. London seemed 
to her that night friendly and comforting 
and homely; the little Chelsea streets 
were so English, the Thames, silver-gray 
in the dusk, so reassuring. So she went 
up to bed and had to tell herself very 
forcibly not to be a coward. 

But in the morning, when everything 
was bright, she found her reserved place 
in the train quite easily and then discovered 
the crossing at Dover as smooth and 
gleaming as a glass mirror. She began 
to be happy, happy as she had never been 
for years and years and years. 

Happiness continued to be poured into 
her, as though she were a cup that needed 
filling. She made no friends on the 
journey. A gentleman on the boat offered 
to get her a deck-chair, and in the con- 
fusion at Calais another gentleman sug- 
gested that she should trust her passport 
to him, that he would see her through 
everything, but very pleasantly she refused 
their services and did everything for her- 
self. She was astonished, indeed, at her 
own efficiency. It was as though she had 
been traveling all her life. She found, as 
many others had found before her, that 
the difficulties of foreign travel are mainly 
in the imagination—at any rate, today, 
because there are so many persons who 
are anxious to be of service to you if you 
will pay them for their anxiety. 

When she was seated in the restaurant 
of the Paris train she felt an almost alarm- 
ing quiver of excitement. Everything 


was different; the bread, the wine, the 


omelette, the veal, the hurrying but adroit 
waiter, the country beyond the windows 
with the strange thin trees, the absence 
of hedges, and the faint shimmer of light 
that lay over everything with a haze that 
was not indefinite as it would have been 
in England, but in some way sharp, with 
an edge to it. 

Then Paris greeted her, and although 
she had only an evening there, the boule- 
vards and her cup of coffee outside the 
Café de la Paix; the gaiety of everything 
as though life were intended for nothing 
serious but only for pleasure; the brilliance 
of the lights that had no fogginess about 
them as they seemed always to have in 
London; the smell in the air, something 
of wine and petrol and_ freshly-baked 
bread, if such a mixture is possible; and 
at the last, when she turned down her 
dark little street off the Rue Cambon to 


her little hotel, the sense that she wag 

as never before in all her known days 
this together was like living at an instan; 
notice in the most brilliant of spar. 
stars. 4 

Next morning she went on, andy 
on the following day that mitgeus 
awakening to a sky of perfect blue, Italia 
voices, and the magic of Italian names 
the station walls. It was about Ralls 
seven of a perfect day when they jj 
Maestre and crossed the water to Ven. 
The young man at Cook’s who had tay 
so friendly an interest in her had said toh 

“Don’t you look out of the train, is 
until you’re right there in Venice statin. 
then, when you get out, you'll think ; 
as ugly a station as ever you're likely \ 
sze; then step through the door.” 

Step through the door she did 
was at the top of a flight of steps; a grey 
path of water shaking under the momiy 
sun beat against the stone as though wit 
eager pleasure at the sight of her. Opposii 
her was a round, green tower. reflectei 
darkly purple in the water. She did my 
hear the noise around her and pethy 
would be standing there to this day hai 
not a Cook’s man taken pity on he 
apparent bewilderment, asked her wher 
she was going, and summoned for her; 
gondola. 

From that moment she could have tol 
you nothing. Events did not occur, buf 
sensations followed one upon another s 
swiftly that they swept her personality 
that had hitherto through her life bee 
proof against every kind of invasion, int 
limbo. She was not Alice Finchley, buj 
something receptive like the cup of whic 
I spoke before. Things occurred to some 
body, lights rose from the very center ¢ 
the earth and pushed upward, expardin 
into great arcs of color that had patterns¢ 
palaces and bridges and towers wrought! 
upon them like the pattern of a Chine: 
porcelain. Out of this pattern of coli 
figures advanced and retreated. There was 
a kindly woman with a hook nose an 
black hair, who had something to do with 
meals and rooms; there was a little mail 
who smiled and vanished and reappearel 
again; there were three gentlemen, on 
long, one short, and one middling, wh 
made speeches and asked questions; ther 
were babies and many cats, and there wa 
also the same funny old man coming 
out of the ground and requesting to bed 

lowed to show things t 
somebody. Then ther 
were the patterns ‘ 
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On the evening before she left, Miss Finchley had a strange little bout of homesickness. 


It seemed terrible to launch 


boldly into European waters, knowing no foreign language and having no friends in any of the foreign places 


palaces; the strange and marvelous Piazza, 
whose columns were now of ivory and now 
of coral and now of alabaster, according to 
the hour and the time; there were little 
streets, edgings of stone above the paths of 
water; there was that strange church, gold 
and gold and gold again, having an uneven 
floor that was like the waves of the sea; 
and then also the stretching ribbons of 
water that were of the sky and yet not of 
the sky, so that when you crossed them 
you trod upon small, white clouds humped 
like elephants and long, pink streamers of 
Sunset that faded as you touched them. 
But all these patterns were unreal against 
this great arc of color, because as the color 


changed, the palaces and towers and 
bridges changed also, and at evening there 
was one vast heaven lit by innumerable 
stars, and in the middle of that you were. 

But you were not. She had lost her per- 
sonality by the late afternoon of the second 
day so completely that although she had 
gone into Cook’s office opposite St. Mark’s 
Church, and had changed all her Cook 
coupons for money, and had placed the 
money carefully in the little bag that she 
carried in her hand, and had been aware 
that this was perhaps a rash thing to do 
but had felt safer in doing it—although she 
had done and thought these things, still 
she was not Alice Finchley, but rather a 


happy little pattern against the gold 
that rose like an ever-increasing shield on 
every side of her. 

She stood in the Piazza holding her bag, 
seized with a sudden silly terror of moving 
lest by so doing she should break the pic- 
ture that was forming around her. She 
recovered then a small piece of her per- 
sonality when she saw the multitude of 
pigeons at her feet, the photographer and 
his camera, four small children squatting 
on the floor expectantly holding grain in 
their chubby palms, and a crowd moving 
as though under some mysterious com- 
mand backward and forward along the 
great space of the Piazza. She wanted to 

/ 





lose herself again completely, and so, 
flinging the children and the pigeons and 
the crowd away from her as though she 
had tried them and found them wanting, 
she turned and walked into the dark 
shadows of St. Mark’s. Some candles were 
lit, an old woman was kneeling against a 
chair, some tourists were gaping at the 
mosaics, and she stood in the middle of the 
uneven floor and let the dark gold sur- 
round her as though she were being en- 
closed in a gold box that was in some 
mysterious way at the same time a door to 
an unexplored country. She recovered her 
non-existence; she felt an ecstasy of com- 
plete surrender to beauty. This was what 
she had come for; this was her moment and 
her hour. And then, provokingly, some- 
thing human touched her arm. She was 


jostled, and turned, protesting, just in 
18 


time to see a dark figure hurrying out of 
the church into the Piazza. She saw him 
and then an instant iater realized some- 
thing further—her bag was gone. 

Her bag was gone! Well, what if it were? 
At the first moment she realized nothing 
very terrible in that, but only as her per- 
sonality, summoned at some mysterious 
call, came flooding back to her, she thought 
to herself, “It was a very nice bag; the 
only really decent one I had,” then with a 
shock that almost rocked her off her feet, 
“My money!” Yes, her money. She stood 
there without a penny in the world save 
a few lire lying on her dressing-table in the 
hotel. No, that was not true, of course; 
she could get money from her girls’ club; 
they could forward her something if she 
telegraphed, but would they? No, not 
unless she wrote, and then she could see 


that acid Miss Branckley (her own fa 
vorite Miss Merrion was also away on her 
holidays), sneering as she looked at the 
letter and saying, ‘‘Well, I never did trust 


that woman .” No, no, that was im- 
possible, and then, following on the real- 
ization of this impossibility, a frantic rush 
to the Piazza to see whether that man 
might still be found. 

The impact of the sunlight, that was 4s 
though she had plunged head foremost 
from some dark shade into a golden rivet, 
brought her sharply to herself. Now, 
whatever she did she must be sensible; she 
was no silly, old-fashioned girl to wave het 
hands and scream; the situation must be 
faced, and something must be done. Hert 
she was alone in Italy without a penny, 
without a friend, and without a word o 
the language. Her first imoulse was © 
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return to Cook’s and tell them her trouble, 
| ut the thought of that small office crowded 
with eager tourists frightened her. They 
must have heard that story so often before; 
she could see their look of quiet and polite 
incredulity, their suggestion that she should 
Write to her friends, or they might go so 
lar as to offer to telegraph to some bank in 
London, and how was she then to tell them 
that she had no account at any bank, but 
had drawn for this expedition her very last 
penny? And how, if she did write to the 
girls’ club in London, was she to wait there 
in Venice perhaps for a week or more with- 
out a single penny? In four or five days’ 
time there would be her first bill to pay; 
she shuddered to think what would happen 
when she had to tell the black-haired 
Woman that for the moment she was 
penniless, 


Then it was that, stand- 
ing in that crowd in the 
brilliant sunlight, her 
knees began to tremble, 
and she was afraid lest 
she should do what she 
had never done in her 
life before, namely, faint. 
Any one who has been 
in such a position as hers 
knows the strange way in which a dread- 
ful helplessness gradually approaches, as 
though some one were whispering, ‘You 
know it’s no good; this has all been planned 
beforehand; every avenue of escape has 
been cut off. You may as well completely 
surrender.” She felt something like that 
now, as though a plunge into the Grand 
Canal were the only solution. Worst of 
all, a frightful sense of loneliness leaped 


“I’m going,” said Miss 
Finchley. ‘““You’ve got 
no right to stop me.” 
“Yes, I have,” he said 
as he turned her 
around toward his gon- 
dola. ‘‘We’re engaged, 
and you'll have to do 
exactly what I tell you” 


upon her. A quarter of an hour ago, she 
had felt as though everything lovely and 
beautiful in the world were wishing her 
luck in her little adventure; now she was 
alone against an army of enemies; the very 
gaiety and color of the scene seemed to 
tingle with cruelty. 

She walked, not realizing what she 
did, through the crowd down the Piazza 
toward Florian’s. (Continued on page 223) 
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Courage never dies out of the human 
It does not belong to any one 
The World War proved 
that there are millions of men who are 


heart. 
race or class. 


as brave as the men who died in any 


war of old, and that in every country 
town there are boys—ordinary, com- 
monplace boys—who are made of the 


same stuff as the heroes of song and story 


HERE are two kinds of courage. 

The first we may call “military” 

courage. It is the most abundant 

of all our virtues. We have a 
greater stock of it on hand than of any 
other form of moral treasure. We have 
more courage than we have justice or 
prudence or self-control, truthfulness or 
honesty or forgiveness or mercy. This 
was demonstrated in the great war. In 
that war it was revealed to us that we are 
enormously rich in courage. 

We had been told that the old fighting 
valor had decayed and was in danger of 
disappearing. City life had eaten it out; 
men had become limp. Factory life had 
ruined it; men had become flabby. Wealth 
had destroyed the roots of it; men had 
become soft. Education had choked it; 
books in the brain had eaten out the fire 
of the blood. many pillows and 
cushions! ‘Too many luxuries and books! 
The heroic temper of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was dying or dead! So said 
the cyni S. 

But the cynics are always wrong. 
cynic is a heart has been 
turned sour by his inability to see things 
through. The war came, and for nearly 
sixteen hundred consecutive days it 
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proved that there are millions of men who 
are as brave as the men who died in 
any war of old and that in every country 
town there are boys—ordinary, common- 
place boys—who are made of the same 
stuff as the soldiers of the Tenth Legion of 
Caesar. Pay no attention to the people 
who sit in the seat of the scornful. ‘They 
are always wrong. 

We found out in the war that courage is 
universal. It is not peculiar to any one 
race or confined to any one nation. The 
war showed us that all races and nations 
are equally brave. Courage does not be- 
long to any one class. We found that the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, the high-born and the low- 
born, are equally heroic. Courage never 
dies out of the human heart. Courage 
belongs to both sexes. No one has been 
found in these recent years discussing the 
question whether men in the great war 
were braver than women. Every one 
knows that they were equally brave. No 
man wrote his name above the name of 
Edith Cavell. 

It was demonstrated in the war that 
nothing in the form of physical danger 
will ever daunt the human heart. Men 
were willing to go anywhere, to endure 


everything, to meet death in any form. 
They soared into the heavens; the very 
clouds oozed blood. They went to the 
bottom of the ocean; the multitudinous 
seas were encarnadined. They faced 
forty-two-centimeter howitzers with the 
same calmness with which our fathers 
faced the little British cannon at Bunker 
Hill. They marched across fields swept 
by liquid fire and poison gas, and were not 
afraid. 

If you want to know what kind of race 
you belong to, look at the French boys 
at Verdun. They stood face to face with 
the mightiest military engine ever con- 
structed by the genius of man, manipu- 
lated by officers who had mastered the 
last chapter of military science, but the 
French boys said, “They shall not pass!” 
A hundred thousand of them went down 
into the chambers of death, and another 
hundred thousand took their places saying, 
‘They shall not pass!’ A second hundred 
thousand fell on that field of blood, and 
another hundred thousand arose, saying, 
“They shall not pass!’ A third hundred 
thousand were blown to atoms, but an- 
other hundred thousand took their places, 
saying, “They shall not pass!” A fourth 
hundred thousand vanished, and anothet 
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hundred thousand were heard repeating, 
“They shall not pass!” And they did not 
pass! 

We now know that war can not be made 
so horrible that men will refuse to fight. 
You can not frighten men into peace. Fear 
will never take off the wheels of the 
chariot of Mars. Some mightier force 
must do that. Love will do that. Love 
never fails. 

Here, then, is our first fact: The world is 
enormously, inexpressibly rich in courage. 
And by the side of that fact, we must place 
another fact: The world is distressingly 
poor in courage. Courage is the most 
abundant of all our virtues. Courage is 
also the scarcest of all our virtues. We 
are richly supplied with military courage, 
but we are deficient in civic courage. We 
have been trained to be good soldiers, but 
we have not been trained to be good citi- 
zens. We know how to use steel, but we 
do not know how to use effectively the 
resources of the spirit. We can fight 
Victoriously in the armor of Caesar, but 
We are awkward and often impotent when 
it comes to fighting in the armor of God. 
We are strong enough to fight a victorious 
war, but we are not strong enough to 
create an honorable and lasting peace. 


The whole world is waiting for the develop- 
ment of a higher form of courage. The 
world can never be made what it ought 
to be by the use of physical force. The 
world can be made what it ought to be 
only by men who think and feel like God. 
Military courage is fine, but it is not fine 
enough. It is heroic, but it is not heroic 
enough. The courage of war is not mighty 
enough to win the victories of peace. In 
war men move in masses. The regiment 
marches as one man. <A million men move 
to the front as one man. The armies of 
six nations move as one man. But in 
peace heroes move forward in groups, 
sometimes in groups of ten or twelve, 
sometimes in groups of three or four, and 
sometimes the hero must move forward 
alone. That is a higher type of courage. 
In war, men move under excitement. 
The fife and drum are always toying with 
the corpuscles of the blood. The national 
anthem is kept in the ear, and the flag 
is held constantly in the eye. Every nerve 
is tense, and every drop of blood is kept 
vibrating. In peace the world is drab; 
there is no excitement. Men move for- 
ward, if they move at all, under common 
skies and along a road which is prosaic. 
In war, men act under the inspiration of 





Military courage is fine, but it is not 


fine enough. It is heroic, but it is 
not heroicenough. The whole world is 
waiting for the development of a higher 
form of courage. The world can never 
be made what it ought to be by the 
use of physical force. The world 
can be made what it ought to be only 
by men who think and act like God 


danger. The national house is on fire, 
and every man is called to the rescue. 

In war the possibility of defeat is ever 
present, and the doom of the defeated is 
vivid. The sense of danger adds to a man’s 
stature, lifts him to heroic moods, and 
multiplies his powers. In peace there is no 
danger which catches the eye, and the 
beat of the pulse is lethargic. In war the 
rewards are visible and immediate. The 
decorations, the medals, the shouting of 
the crowds, the applause of the nations— 
these are the laurel crown which the 
world immediately bestows. But in 
peace, the rewards of heroism are not 
usually visible, and oftentimes they are 
long delayed. Wendell Phillips got hisses 
for his bravery, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son a rope around his neck. Savonarola 
was hung and then burned. Stephen was 
stoned to death, and Jesus of Nazareth 
had nails driven through His feet and His 
hands. We build monuments to the heroes 
of peace long after they are dead, but the 
heroes of war are crowned in their own 
generation, 

What is the matter with the world today? 
There are several things the matter with 
it, and one is that we have too many 
cowards. The (Continued on page 217) 





























Oid Youth 


The New Novel by 
Coningsby Dawson 


Is A Woman 
Owned by her 
Husband’s Family? 


That was the question faced 


by Eve Greensleeve, thirty- 
six, beautiful, a widow. 
How she answered it is 
brilliantly told by the 
author of “The King- 
dom Round the Corner,” 
“The Coast of Folly,” etc. 


T WAS the first morning of spring— 
not of spring fully awake, but gently 
stirring. White Chimneys lay drows- 
ing in sunshine. The world outside 

was equally somnolent; only the rare pas- 
sage of a hurrying trolley disturbed the 
lazy silence. 

In a spacious, many-windowed upper- 
room the mistress of White Chimneys 
gazed thoughtfully at the woman who was 
tending her. At last she gathered courage. 

“Mrs. Magin, am I more worn for my 
age than most women? Today’s my 
thirty-sixth birthday. Do I look older?” 

Mrs. Magin continued her rubbing, 
paying scant attention to the wistful eyes 
that peered up at her from the auburn 
hair that strewed the pillow. 

“Younger in most ways.” 

“And in others?” 

“Perhaps older. 

“How needn’t?” 

“Tf you struggle.” 

“Can one make oneself young by strug- 
gling?”’ 

“Not young. Younger. To help is my 
business. You’ve the best years of your 
life before you.” 

“Of my middle age.” Eve Greensleeve 
spoke the words stoically, deriding the pain 
they caused her. ‘How I wish what you’ve 
said were true! Would you be surprised 
to learn that I’ve never been young 
never?” 

Having completed the treatment, the 
masseuse was tucking up her patient. “It 
wouldn’t. Most women think they’ve 
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You needn’t.” 


never been young by the 

time they’re approach- 

ing—”’ She was going to 

say “forty,” but she 

changed tactfully _ to, 

“when they’re half-way through the thir- 
ties. They’re like children shut up in school, 
who feel they ought to have a holiday. 
They want to blame some one. It’s a recog- 
nized. phase—a sort of second girlhood.” 

She commenced untying her apron, 
folding it neatly, stowing it away in her 
efficient looking handbag. Her questioner 
raised herself on her elbow, anxious to 
delay departure, at the same time smiling 
to disguise her eagerness. 

“You really think there is a second 
girlhood?” 

“T know. And a second boyhood, too. 
It comes when people realize that the best 
lies behind them—that they’re going to 
wither without once having been splendid.” 

“Ah!” The tone was as of one who had 
been stabbed. Then, with pretended in- 


difference: ‘Il see what you’re driving at— 
the phase of henna, reducing, and rouge 
The silly season in a woman’s mid-career, 
when she reverses all the values for which 
she’s been respected. In fact, old youth. 

“Tt takes some women that way.” Mrs. 
Magin appraised the daintiness of her sur- 
roundings and drew conclusions. “Its 
not the way it’ll take you.” 

“A fortune-teller! You never told me!” 
The delicate figure shot up beneath the 
sheets, making a mound of her knees, 
which slim arms encircled. ‘So you think 
I won’t be vulgar! Why so certain, 
Mrs. Magin?” 

Mrs. Magin consulted her watch and 
emerged from her self-absorption. Be- 
neath the pose of frivolity, she recognize 
a hint of the tragic. Setting down her 
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“But you’re not dressed. Your birthday party and the guests are arriving!’ exclaimed 


Sybil. ‘Not mine,’ Eve laughed. ‘My butler’s, perhaps. He’s deputizing for me. 
don’t mean they’ve stolen Monday and left you out! 


bag, she leaned against the bed-post, 
studving the clear beauty of her patient, 
the little bows of ribbons, the laces. 
“Because,” she said slowly, giving her- 
self time to consider, “you won’t break 
with your past so completely. You're 
loyal. Traditions bind you. What you’re 
Wanting to see is some of your dreams 
come true. I suppose your dreams, as 
with most women’s, have to do with a 
lover. You're getting anxious. Years 
are passing. You’re afraid you'll lose 
your looks with all your dreams inside 
you. The future seems too certain; 
there’s no room for wonder. You’re con- 
sumed with hunger for the unexpected: 
moonlit nights, romance, rapturous encoun- 
ters—ecstasies and delights you believed 
you had outgrown. Such longings are 


” 


sure symptoms of the second girlhood.” 
Eve Greensleeve shrank back under 
the shame of the exposure.  Dis- 


guise would serve her no __ longer. 
Risking the impertinence, she ~ whis 
pered. “You’ve been through it? 


“Heavens, ves.” This cheerfully. 
“When I lost my first husband, I felt I’d 
been cheated. Not that my first husband, 
poor soul, was much to lose. I became more 
desperate over not being married than 
ever I’d been at twenty. With me there 
were more pressing reasons than apply to 
you—reasons involving food. They gave 
me something more immediate to worry 
over than never again seeing thirty. I 
sank my pride and became a masseuse. 
So I discovered, through conquering a real 
worry, that whatever age one happens to 


“You 
I'll give Papa a piece of my mind!” 


I/lustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


be is the best age. I wouldn’t 
re-live a day, not if the Arch- 
angel Gabriel himself made 
me the offer. I don’t sup- 
pose you would, not if you 
set your mind to think about 
1 

The flushed face, fine as 
porcelain, settled itself 
deeper in the floss of auburn 
hair. ‘“That’s the trouble; 
I wouldn’t. But I have no 
proof that anything new 
will ke an improvement. Yet 
I'd do almost anything, 
short of re-living the past, to 
avcid being forty.” 

“What’s wrong with being 
forty?” Mrs. Magin picked 
up her bag, resuming the 
wooden expression of her 
profession. ‘When I was 
young, I was years older 
than I am today—older be- 
cause I was afraid of love, 
of having children, of what 
time could do to me. Now 
I know the worst; it’s turned 
out nothing like as bad as 
I'd imagined. There’s heaps 
of youth in the world; it 
doesn’t get you anywhere. 
There’s precious little young- 
ness. To be young and to 
feel young are not the same. 
The desire to feel young 
mostly comes when youth 
has vanished.” 

“And you 
hasn’t?” 

It was the last attempt to 
delay her. Mrs. Magin 
moved toward the door. 

‘“‘That’s where you’re 
lucky. You’ve more money than you know 
what to do with. You can buy in a day 
more clothes to make you beautiful than 
most women can afford in a lifetime. You 
can spare your strength in automobiles and 
hire needy people like myself to take care 
of you. You’re not as I was. You're all 
saved up. You’ve never spent yourself. 
But I’m a working-woman; if I stay 
longer talking, I shall miss my next 
engagement.” 


think mine 


EYE GREENSLEEVE lay very still. 
Her first emotion was of mingled 
chagrin and astonishment. What sick- 
ness of soul had betrayed her into the 
indecency of confession? It was proof 
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how far she had drifted under the com- 
pulsion of spiritual hunger. How had 
it happened that she, a woman drilled in 
restraint, had allowed herself to become 
so experimentally naive in the past few 
months? Naive was stating the case 
mildly. How was it that she had fostered 
this imaginative zest for wildness till it 
had gained the ascendancy in her blood? 

The answer came dramatically as a rising 
curtain. It was nothing new. It had lain 
dormant. During the eighteen years since 
her marriage, she had persuaded herself 
that it was dead—had walled it up, build- 
ing over it a monument of carefully culti- 
vated coldness. The moment the motive 
for its incarceration was ended, it had 
sprung to life and commenced its tapping. 
The tapping had grown insistent till she 
had feared, as had actually happened, 
that it would make its existence public. 
The doors of the past flew open; her im- 
prisoned youth emerged. 

“We spend our years as a tale that is 
told,” she whispered in an effort to lay 
the ghost of resurrected girlhood. 

But the ghost was not to be dismissed so 
lightly. ‘A tale that is told!” It set her 
thoughts working. The phrase suggested 
an absorbing novel which holds us spell- 
bound. We read on and on, thrilled by 
second-hand emotions, heedless of time’s 
progress. Before we gather will-power to 
experience for ourselves, before even the 
tale is ended, the clock strikes midnight. 

“Thank goodness, it’s not midnight vet,” 
she murmured, clasping her hands behind 
her head. ‘I’m going to live—to feel!” 
Then, closing her eyes to shut out her own 
daring, “‘To love.” 

Immediately bitter ridicule of her 
futility swept over her. How was it pos- 
sible at four years short of forty to recover 
what she had foregone at twenty? It was 
as though an abyss had yawned at her 
feet, threatening to engulf her. She 
glanced back along the road which she 
had traveled. There had been no sign to 
warn her. It stretched behind her, duti- 
fully conventional. Yet somewhere in its 
course she must have missed a turning. 
This blind alley of thwarted hope could 
not have been intended. Moonlit nights, 
romance, rapturous encounters! The one 
exception, when she had seized her chance 
to be irresponsible, grew vivid; it had hap- 
pened years ago in Venice, at an age when 
it had required no effort to be young. The 
incident had represent an en- 
glamored peak of happiness to which she 
looked back. Because after marriage the 
memory had seemed disloyal, had 
striven to banish it—had banished it until 
recently. And now, when she could least 
endure disillusion, strolling out of the past, 
unaware of her identity, the lover was 
approaching with whom those far-off 
hours of illusion had been shared. 


come to 


she 
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HE descended through the echoing, 
elaborately furnished house in which 
she felt so lonely, and was 
breakfast when the 
was admitted. 

“Don’t get up,” her father-in-law called 
from the hall, having heard the scrap- 


nowadays 
half-way through 


door-bell rang. Some one 


ing of her chair. “Dll be with you in a 
moment.” 

While she waited obediently, 
of conversation reached her: the 


the mutter 
butier’s, 


Old Youth 


“Yes, Mr. Greensleeve,” ‘No, Mr. 
Greensleeve’’—sure evidence that he was 
receiving instructions. 

The portiéres were pushed aside; Mr. 
Greensleeve appeared in the doorway. 
She recognized at once, in a flash of in- 
sight, that he personified the decorum 
against which she was in rebellion. The 
feeling was so strong that it seemed for the 
moment that he alone stood between her- 
self and freedom. He had the atmosphere 
of having put time behind him and of 
having solved all problems. Everything 
about him was immaculate, his glossy 
shoes, white hair, trim mustache. As he 
stood between the parted curtains. his 
blue eyes rested on her proudly. 


“WOU look younger, Eve, more glowing, 
every morning.” 

“T have need to. 
milestone.” 

She leaned back to receive his embrace. 

“Your birthday! It seems absurd.”” He 
made a courtly gesture. ‘When a woman’s 
more beautiful at thirty-six than she ever 
was, she ought to be allowed a special dis- 
pensation to reckon her age backward.” 

‘“Most women do.” Then she judged 
the crisis ripe for hoisting the flag of revolu- 
tion. “You were conspiring with my 
butler.” 

Having seated himself with unruffled 
gravity, he nodded. ‘‘Why ‘my’ butler? 
The poor fellow’s called ‘Monday.’ Why 
not decorate him with a name? I was 
giving him orders about my dinner to this 
Richard Chauncey—telling him I should 
require his services tonight.” 

“Without consulting me! I didn’t know 
I was invited.” 

“You’re not.”” He employed the com- 
mon-sense directness customary between 
close relations. ‘‘Sybil’s turned up for 
some purpose in New York, as usual with- 
out her husband. Since she’s always in- 
terested in men, this dinner to a diplomat, 
a man a little out of the ordinary, has 
given me an excuse for decoying her. For 
one night, at least, I shall be able to keep 
an eye on her. She’s taking your place. 
You’d make one too many; an extra lady 
would upset my table.” 

“And because I’m not supposed to be 
interested in men, you’ve borrowed my 
butler?” 

He chuckled, not quite sure of her 
amiability. “‘You’re always so sensible. 
In the matter of Monday,I took your 
permission for granted. I knew you 
wouldn’t object.” 

“Why should I?” She smiled brightly, 
belying the hurt in her voice. ‘*What 
would I gain by it? It wouldn’t prevent 
you from repeating the discourtesy. In 
your opinion my day’s over. If I were in- 
cluded in a party, a man would have to be 
found for me. The man, if I were pleasant, 
might think I had designs on him. It 
makes me socially ineligible. All I’m 
good for is to be invaded.” 

“You speak of yourself,” he was deter 
mined not to take her seriously, “as though 
you were a public conveyance-—a 
free-for-nothing taxi.” 

“You’d have been nearer the mark,” 
she shrugged her shoulders, “if you’d said 
a family bus.” 

Suddenly she leaned forward, disclosing 
her earnestness, yet still maintaining a 
ghostly atmosphere of banter. ‘Haven't 
you noticed how you’ve all begun to treat 


I’ve reached another 


sort of 


me? There’s a nun in every family. I’ve 
evidently been selected to fill the réle in 
ours. You're learning to think of me ag 
we and us, never as a separate personality, 
You’re surprised if I don’t fall in with your 
plans. I’m expected to be reliable, who. 
ever else flies off the handle. I’m the 
agreeable relation whose good-nature jg 
eternally on tap. My reward for being 
weak enough to allow myself to be ex. 
ploited is to hear myself dubbed ‘depend- 
able.’ You all act as though you owned 
me; I’m nobody’s property.” 

She drew a long breath. When there 
was no reply, no protest, she continued 
more passionately. 

“Tf I didn’t stop you, shall I tell yoy 
what I’d become? A stranded _ boat.” 
The white hands fluttered. “A stranded 
boat out of reach of the tide. You’ve seen 
what I mean: its sides gaping; abandoned: 
unseaworthy; clambered over by  suc- 
ceeding generations. Other boats have 
adventures and go in search of far horizons, 
The stranded boat watches their de- 
partures and home-comings. That’s what 
you’d make of me: my voyages scarcely 
begun—then everything ended.” : 

Again she waited. Rebuked by the 
obstinacy of his silence, she blinked the 
tears from her eyes. 

“You’re thinking: ‘Having her little 
scene because she’s a year older!’ Maybe 
you’re right. Nevertheless, call me any- 
thing except ‘the extra lady.’ Truth’s 
too wounding.”’ 

At last he spoke. 
Jim from dying.” 


“TI couldn’t prevent 
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AVING justified his conduct with 
half-a-dozen words, he allowed her 
no chance to rob him of his stateliness. 

“You'll excuse me; I’m due at the 
factory.” 

Out of sight beyond the curtains, in 
crossing the hall, he paused longer than 
was necessary to recover his coat and hat. 
In her mind’s eye she watched him ga 
up at Jim’s portrait. He was promising, 
“It’s all right, my boy; no other man shall 
touch her.” She wanted to rush out and 
challenge him, “That doesn’t make Jim 
glad.” 

The front door banged. At sound of 
Monday’s entrance, she turned to meet the 
wise smiling of the little silver Englishmar 

With the sleight of hand of a conjurer he 
produced a silver salver from behind his 
back. ‘Seeing that it came in such a 
’urry, I thought it must contain a sur- 
prise.” 

She took it from him 
letter. 


a special delivery 


“DEAR Mrs. GREENSLEEVE, 

I’ve just learned by accident that your 
maiden name was Wildwood. It seems in- 
credible to suppose that there are two Eve 
Wildwoods of about your age in the world 

I am—or, rather, was long ago—the 
loose-at-ends young man who saw so much 
of your father, when he was making his 
sketches for ‘Spring-Time in Venice 
Often when I look back, it seems to me that 
that spring was the only real spring of m) 
life. That’s neither here nor there. The 
great question is, are you his daughter? Ii 
you are, what a lot we’ll have to talk about! 
I’m dining with old Mr. Greensleeve and 
shall hope to meet you at his house. But 
I can’t wait to be (Continued on page 110) 
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T IS a strange thing that, having been 
born and having lived for the first 
ten years of my life on a farm in 
Northern Central Indiana in the 
heart of a belt of hardwood timber, among 
fertile fields and running brooks, I never 
had seen a cardinal until one came to keep 
house on a flat cedar limb a few yards from 
the front door of my childhood home. I 
was familiar with almost every other bird 
that frequented the northern part of our 
state at that time. And I had already been 
privileged to hold in my hands and to exer- 
cise my crude surgery on a scarlet tanager. 
The woodpeckers swarmed over our 
cherry trees to such an extent that Father 
allowed the boys to use the gun on them, 
but all my brothers had instructions not 
to fire on any song-bird, especially the 
robin, the bird whose rain-song my father 
thought exquisite past the note of any 
other bird. This was not because, from the 
standpoint of bird song, he thought the 
robin surpassed the notes of either the 
wood thrush or the hermit thrush, but be- 
cause, from the standpoint of a human 
being, he found these early spring songs of 
love and appreciation of the good things of 
life from the throat of a robin after or dur- 
ing a light shower of rain, usually with in- 
termittent sunshine, colored with the joy 
of life, tinctured with sympathetic spon 
taneity, ined off into words that he loved 
to translate—‘Cheer up, dearie! Cheer 
up! Cheer up! Cheer!” So the rule was 
rigorous that only woodpeckers were to 
be fired upon in their depredations on the 
fruit trees of the dooryard and the smaller 
fruits and berries of the garden. 
I think the 
perfectly sincer¢ 
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bo. S Was 


into the 


youngest of th 


when he came 


house with the wounded body of the 
gaudiest bird I had seen at close range up 
to that time. He thought he was firing at 
the red head of a woodpecker busy among 
the red fruit, but what he brought to earth 
was a scarlet tanager, a bird with a body 
brighter than the red of blood, with a dark 
beak and dark eyes and black wings. 
None of us ever had seen this bird closely. 
The shot had crippled a wing so that it 
could not fly. Otherwise it seemed unhurt, 
and so, like the remainder of the disabled 
birds and animals on the ‘place, it was 
given over to my ministrations. I exam- 
ined the hurt wing and found it badly 
shattered and bleeding. The bird was 
struggling frantically. Probably the kind- 
est thing that could have been done for it 
would have been to put it out of its misery 
instantly. Instead I put it in a room alone, 
placed food and water near it, and made 
clumsy efforts to take care of it, but I had 
not the delicacy suitable for bird surgery. 
I could not dress the broken wing nor ease 
the pain. Shortly the flaming, exquisite 
thing died. 

Not long after that, one of its kind made 
a nest in a willow tree on the bank of the 
creek crossing our land on the north, and 
there I had the privilege of studying him 
and his olive-green mate through many 
entrancing days of spring when the blue 
flag was blooming beneath the willow tree, 
and the water was singing, and the air 
was heavy with the perfume drifting from 
the peach and apple orchard joining the 
meadow on the south. 

In my mind I thought the male tanager, 
as he winged back and forth across the 
lush grass and the shining waters of the 
brook, the brightest and most beautiful 


bird of our ornithology. But he was shy, 
extremely timid. He placed his nest so 
high that I could only wonder what color 
tanager eggs might be or how they were 
marked. I could take no part in tanager 
home life. Bugs and worms that I dropped 
into open mouths in robin and sparrow 
nests, and those of the tiny warblers of the 
bushes of the garden, the dooryard, and 
the fence corners of the tilled fields, I could 
not offer to the tanager family at a dizzy 
height above my head. However softly I 
might slip to insinuate myself into the 
tanager location, song ceased and the birds 
disappeared at my coming. 

I shall have to confess to a deep feeling 
for flame color, a direct inheritance from 
my father. When the hand of Death 
struck him down at seventy-eight years of 
age, I took from the crown of the hat he 
was wearing, and have as one of my most 
treasured possessions today, a silk hand- 
kerchief as red as blood. He never would 
put a handkerchief in his pocket. He 
always used the tall crown of his: broad- 
brimmed black beavers for this purpose 

I learned to love flame color in the huge 
open fireplaces of childhood, around the 
kettles that were boiling gallons of sap for 
maple sirup and apple butter, in soap mak- 
ing and lard rendering, in the huge pyt@ 
mids of logs burned to dispose of the woot 
in the most wonderful fires the world has 
ever known—fires from which ascended 
the golden smoke from the hickory, the 
green from the elm, the lavender from the 
maple, the red of beech, tongue flames 
lifting from ten to fifty feet in the air, the 
most marvelous imaginable because they 
were of green timber that was full of sap, 
producing the most delicate flame tongue 
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and smoke tints. It was my father who 
taught me, while I was very small, that 
always in the woods I should wear a bit of 
red on my head as the Indians did, to 
distinguish me from bear or deer, so that 
my moving body might not become the 
target of hunters. I used to be perfectly 
delighted when Mother declared that my 
Sunday dress should be of some gay weave 
of Scotch plaid, and usually the embellish- 
ing touch was the binding of the scallops 
and the finishing trimmings in red, while 
red was the color I loved above all others 
for bows on my braids. For these reasons, 
above all other birds I loved the red ones. 

One day a joyful thing happened. A 
bird that I never before had seen, with 
whose notes I was not familiar, came 
through the trees and shrubbery of the 
home in which I had been born, and he was 
red—not the red of flame, but a wonderful 
red ribbon color over his breast, slightly 
darker over the back and wings. His beak 
was red, his feet were red; only his eyes 
were circles of darkness, and he had a 
black beard around his mouth and was 
crowned with a flaming crest that he could 
raise to a sharp peak. He was big—big as 
a robin or a thrush—and from the tip-top 
branches of the tall cedars and pines and 
tamaracks that surrounded my home he 
would swing and sway his vivid body 
against the sky. 

He was the most versatile bird that ever 
tame to our home. He could really talk: 
He could say more words and say them 
more plainly than any bird we had ever 
known, Sometimes he told us we were 
‘Pretty! Pretty! Pretty!” Sometimes he 
made a prophecy concerning the weather 
and sang: “Wet year! Wet year! Wet 


vear!’’ And sometimes he was concerned 
about our spirits and asked us, “What 
cheer? What cheer?” Again he told us we 
were ‘‘So dear! So dear!” Sometimes he 
invited us to the tree-tops. He tucked his 
tail and flared his crest and peered down 
at us and begged us to ‘Come here! Come 
here!” Finally there were times when he 
opened his beak and arched his tongue and 
trilled and whistled until I was actually 
afraid that he would tear his vocal cords 
asunder or literally burst his throat and 
overstrain his heart until he would fall dead 
from the sheer ecstasy of his performance. 

His mate was shaped like him, but she 
wore a delicate gray plumage, very faintly 
olive. Where his beak was red, hers was 
tinged with pink, as were her feet, and a 
flush of red suffused her wings and back in 
strong lights; but in the shadows or with 
folded wings on her nest, she appeared to 
be a little bird of warm gray. This nest she 
constructed, with the assistance of the 
cardinal, on a flat branch within a few feet 
of our front door, and low enough that 
every ramification of her housekeeping and 
home life was plainly discernible. 

As for the card’nal, he took possession 
of the place. He hunted bugs and worms in 
the garden. He went down to the barn and 
picked up wheat and cheat and cracked 
corn with the chickens and guineas, with 
the turkeys and geese, at their feeding 
times. He went into the orchard and 
fraternized with the thrushes, orioles, 
catbirds and bluebirds, and hunted bugs 
and worms through the apple and peach 
trees. He flamed all around the orchard 
and came tumultuously into the dooryard, 
where he made himself at home among the 
rose bushes and the lilacs. He sang from 
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At the end of the third day 
the bird returned, his plu- 
mage a flaming red from 
the heat he had endured, 
his beak burned to ragged 
edges, his face and eyes 
coal-black, but he carried 
with him the live coal that 
restored fire to the earth 


the pickets of the garden fence, swung on 
the gates, and rocked on the top twig of 
the tamarack. He hopped down the mossy 
trough that carried drippings from the 
well, and picked up crumbs when the 
tablecloth was shaken from the back porch. 
Not even the little wren who had homed 
for years in a knot-hole over the back door 
was either so friendly or so aggressive if 
alarmed. 

And so, for the first time, I became in- 
timately acquainted with the redbird, and 
I loved him close to idolatry. When the 
young ones were fairly good-sized in the 
nest, I appealed to my father to know if I 
might not have the redbird to keep. I 
shall have to confess that this was selfish- 
ness on my part. I was not thinking about 
the bird, how he loved his freedom and his 
nest and his mate. I was thinking about 
myself. His coming to us had been at the 
time when we were moving to the near-by 
town of Wabash in order that the brother 
and sister next older and I should have 
better advantages for our schooling. It 
was breaking my heart to leave my play- 
mates, the creeks and the trees and the 
flowers and the birds, so I begged earnestly 
that I might have the redbird, and at last 
Father consented. 

Capturing him was the easiest thing in 
the world, because he was the friendliest 
thing in the world. A few days before the 
young were quite old enough to leave their 
nest, the nest was picked from the branch 
and set on a chair, and the chair gradually 
moved nearer and nearer the house until 
at last it was placed inside the open door, 
to which a long string was attached, and 
presently the cardinal family was intro 
duced into a big (Continued en page 178) 
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HE Small _ Girl’s 

mother was saying, 

“The onions will be 

silver, and the carrots 
will be gold—” 

“And the potatoes will be 
ivory,” said the Small Girl, 
and they laughed together. 

The Small Girl’s mother 
had a big white bow] in her 
lap, and she was cutting up 
vegetables. The onions were 
the hardest, because one 
cried a little over them. 

“But our tears will be 
pearls,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother, and they laughed at 
that and dried their eyes, 
and found the carrots much 
easier, and the potatoes the 
easiest of all. 

Then the Next-Door- 

Neighbor came in and said, 
“What are you doing?” 

“We are making a beef- 
steak pie for our Christmas 
dinner,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother. 

“And the onions are silver, 
and the carrots gold, and the 
potatoes ivory,” said the 
Smail Girl. 

“T am sure I don’t know 
what you are talking about,” 
said the Next-Door-Neigh- 
bor. “We are going to have 
turkey for Christmas, and 
oysters and cranberries and 
celery.” 

The Small Girl laughed 

and clapped her hands. 
“But we are going to have 
a Christmas pie—and the 
onions are silver and the 
carrots gold 

“You said that once,” said the Next- 
Door-Neighbor, ‘‘and I should think you’d 
know they weren’t anything of the kind.” 

“But they are,” said the Small Girl, all 
shining eyes and rosy cheeks. 

“Run along, darling,” said the Small 
Girl’s mother, ‘‘and find poor Pussy Purr- 
up. He’s out in the cold. And you can 
put on your red sweater and red cap.”’ 

So the Small Girl hopped away like a 
happy robin, and the Next-Door-Neighbor 
said, 

“She is old enough to know that onions 
aren’t silver.” 

“But they are,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother, “‘and the carrots are gold, and the 
potatoes are—” 

The Next-Door-Neighbor’s 
flaming. “If you say that 
scream. It sounds silly to me. 

“But it isn’t in the least silly,” said the 
Small Girl’s mother, and her eyes were 
as blue as sapphires, and as clear as the 
sea; “it is sensible. When people are poor, 
they have to make the most of little things. 
And we have only a pound of steak in 
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our pie, but the onions will be silver—’ 

The lips of the Next-Door-Neighbor were 
folded in a thin line. “If you had acted 
like a sensible creature, I shouldn’t have 
asked you for the rent.” 

The Small Girl’s mother was silent 
for a moment, then she said: “‘I am sorry— 
It ought to be sensible to make the best 
of things.” 

“Well,”’ said the Next-Door-Neighbor, 
sitting down in a chair with a very stiff 
back, ‘‘a beefsteak pie is a beefsteak pie. 
And I-wouldn’t teach a child to call it 
anything else.” 

“T haven’t taught her to ca!l it anything 
else. I was only trying to make her feel 
that it was something fine and splendid 
for Christmas day, so I said that the onions 
were silver—”’ 

“Don’t say that again,” snapped the 
Next-Door-Neighbor, ‘“‘and I want the rent 
as soon as possible.” 

With that, she flung up her head and 
marched out of the front door, and it 
slammed behind her and made wild echoes 
in the little house. 


And the Small Girl’s mother stood there 
alone in the middle of the floor, and her 
eyes were like the sea in a storm. 

But presently the door opened, and the 
Small Girl, looking like a red-breast robin, 
hopped in, and after her came a great 
black cat with his tail in the air, and ke 
said ‘“Purr-up,” which gave him his name. 

And the Small Girl said out of the things 
she had been thinking, ‘Mother, why dont 
we have turkey?” 

The clear look came back into the eyes 
of the Small Girl’s mother, and she said, 
‘Because we are content.” 

And the Small Girl said, 
‘content’?” 

And her mother said: “It is making the 
best of what God gives us. And our best 
for Christmas day, my darling, is a beet 
stea’ pie.” 

So she kissed the Small Girl, and they 
finished peeling the vegetables, and thea 
they put them with the pound o/ steak to 
simmer on the back of the stove. 

After that, the Small Girl had her suppe 
of bread and milk, and Pussy Purr-up had 
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milk in a saucer on the hearth, and the 
Small Girl climbed up in her mother’s lap 
and said, 

“Tell mea story.” 

But the Small Girl’s mother said, 
“Won't it be nicer to talk about Christmas 
presents?” 

And the Small Girl sat up and said, 
“Let’s,”” 

And the mother said, “Let’s tell each 
other what we’d rather have in the whole 
wide world 
“Oh, let’s,” said the Small Girl. “And 
Mil tell you first that I want a doll—and 
I want it to have a pink dress—and I want 
it to have eyes that open and shut—and 
I want it to have shoes and stockings— 
and I want it to have curly hair—” 

She had to stop, because she didn’t have 
any breath left in her body, and when she 
got her breath back, she said, “Now, 
what do you want, Mother—more than 
anything else in the whole wide world?” 

“Well,” said her mother, “I want a 
chocolate mouse.” 


“Oh,” said the Small Girl scornfully, 


Christmas Day 


“T shouldn’t think you’d want that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because a chocolate mouse—why, a 
chocolate mouse isn’t anything.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother. ‘A chocolate mouse is Dickory 
Dock, and Pussy-Cat-Pussy-Cat-Where- 
Have-You-Been — and it’s Three-Blind- 
Mice — and it’s A-Frog-He-Would-a- 
Wooing-Go—and it’s—” 

The Small Girl’s eyes were dancing. 
“Oh, tell me about it 

And her mother said: ‘Well, the mouse 
is Dickory-Dock ran up the clock, and the 
mouse in Pussy-Cat-Pussy-Cat was fright- 
ened under a chair, and the mice in Three- 
Blind-Mice ran after the farmer’s wife, 
and the mouse in A-Frog-He-Would-a- 
Wooing-Go went down the throat of the 
crow 

And the Small Girl said, 
chocolate mouse do all that?” 

“Well,” said the Small Girl’s mother, 
“we could put him on the clock, and under 
a chair, and cut his tail off with a carving 
knife, and at the very last we could 
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“It’s our tree, my dar- 
ling,”’ the boy heard the 


saying, and suddenly it 
seemed to him that his 
heart would burst in 
his breast. He reached 
out and touched the 
hand, 
she looked down at 
him and drew him close 
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eat him up like a crow.” 

The Small Girl shivered de- 
liciously. ‘And he wouldn’t 
be a real mouse?” 

“No, just a chocolate one, 
with cream inside.” 

“Do you think I’ll get one 
for Christmas?” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“Would he be nicer than 
a doll?” 

The Small Girl’s mother 
hesitated, then told the 
truth. “My darling—Mother 
saved up the money for a 
doll, but the Next-Door- 
Neighbor wants the rent.” 

‘“‘Hasn’t Daddy any more 
money?” 

“Poor Daddy has been 
sick so long.” 

“But he’s well now.” 

“T know. But he has to 
pay money for doctors, and 
money for medicine, and 
money for your red sweater, 
and money for milk for 
Pussy-Purr-up, and money 
for our beefsteak pie.” 

“The Boy-Next-Door says 
we’re poor, Mother.” 

“We are rich, my darling. 
We have love, and each 
other, and Pussy Purr-up—” 

“His mother won’t let 
him have a cat,” said the 
Small Girl, with her mind 
still on the Boy-Next-Door. 
“But he’s going to have a 
radio.” 

“Would you rather have 
aradio than Pussy Purr-up?” 

The Small Girl gave a 
crow of derision. ‘“‘I’d rather 
have Pussy Purr-up than 
anything else in the whole wide world.” 

At that, the great cat, who had been 
sitting on the hearth with his paws tucked 
under him and his eyes like moons, 
stretched out his satin-shining length, and 
jumped up on the arm of the chair beside 
the Small Girl and her mother, and began 
to sing a song that was like a mill-wheel 
away off. He purred so long and so loud 
that at last the Small Girl grew drowsy. 

“Tell me some more about the choco- 
late mouse,” she said, and nodded, and 
slept. 

The Small Girl’s mother carried her 
into another room, put her to bed, and 
came back to the kitchen—and it was full 
of shadows. 

But she did not let herself sit among 
them. She wrapped herself in a great cape 
and went out into the cold dusk, with a 
sweep of wind; heavy clouds overhead: 
and a band of dull orange showing back 
of the trees, where the sun had burned 
down. 

She went straight from her little house 
to the big house of the Next-Door-Neighbor 
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and rang the bell at the back entrance. 
A maid let her into the kitchen, and there 
was the Next-Door-Neighbor, and the 
two women who worked for her, and a 
daughter-in-law who had come to spend 
Christmas. The great range was glow- 
ing, and things were simmering, and 
things were stewing, and things were 
steaming, and things were baking, and 
things were boiling, and things were broil- 
ing, and there was the fragrance of a 
thousand delicious dishes in the air. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor said: ‘““We 
are trying to get as much done as possible 
tonight. We are having twelve people for 
Christmas dinner tomorrow.” 

And the Daughter-in-Law, who was all 
dressed up and had an apron tied about 
her, said in a sharp voice, “I can’t see why 
you don’t let your maids work for you.” 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor said: “I 
have always worked. There is no excuse 
for laziness.” 

And the Daughter-in-Law said: 


The Candle In The Forest 


“No,” said the Boy-Next-Door, with 
a wide grin, ‘“‘and it’s iun to fool ’em.”’ 

“Ts it?” said the Small Girl’s mother. 
“Now, do you know, I should think the 
very nicest thing in the whole wide world 
would be oi to have seen the tree.”’ 

The Boy-Next-Door stared and said, 
“Why?” 

“‘Because,” said the Small Girl’s mother, 
“the nicest thing in the world would be 
to have somebody tie a_ handkerchief 
around your eyes, as tight as tight, and 
then to have somebody take your hand 
and lead you in and out and in and out and 
in and out, until you didn’t know where 
you were, and then to have them untie the 
handkerchief—and there would be the 
tree—all shining and splendid — 

She stopped, but her singing voice 
seemed to echo and re-echo in the great 
room. 

The boy’s staring eyes had a new look 


And the other man said, 
of me is money.” 

“You taught me that, father.” 

“Blame it on me—”’ 

“You are to blame. You and Mother 
Did you ever show me the finer things?” 

Their angry voices seemed to beat againg 
the noise of the wind and the sighing trees 
so that the Small Girl’s mother shivered 
and drew her cape around her, and ran o 
as fast as she could to her little house, 

There were all the shadows to meet her 
but she did not sit among them. She 
made coffee and a dish of milk toast, and 
set the toast in the oven to keep ‘hot, and 
then she stood at the window watching, At 
last she saw through the darkness what 
looked like a star low down, and she kney 
that the star was a lantern, and she ran 
and opened the door wide. 

And her young husband set the lantem 
down on the threshold, and took her in his 

arms, and said, “The sight of you 
is more than food and drink.” 


“All you want 








“Tm not lazy, if that’s what you 
mean. And we'll never have any 
dinner if I have to cook it,’ and 
away she went out of the kitchen 
with tears of rage in her eyes. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor 
said, ‘If she hadn’t gone when she 
did, I should have told her to go,” 
and there was rage in her eyes but 
no tears. 

She took her hands out of the 
pan of breadcrumbs and sage, 
which she was mixing for the 
stuffing, and said to the Small 
Girl’s mother, 

“Did you come to pay the rent?” 

The Small Girl’s mother handed 
her the money, and the Next-Door- 
Neighbor went upstairs to write a 
receipt. Nobody asked the Small 
Girl’s mother to sit down, so she 
stood in the middle of the floor, 
and sniffed the entrancing fra- 


Still There Is Bethlehem 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


All love and mystery in one little face, 
All light and beauty in a single star 
That rose among the shadows, pure and far, 
Above an humble place; 
All Heaven in song upon a lonely hill, 
Earth listening, fain and still. 


The long years go; the old stars rise and set; 


Dreams perish, and we falter in the night. 


But still there’s Bethlehem—could heart forget 


That loveliness, that light? 


Shadows there are, but who shall fail for them? 


Still there is Bethlehem! 


When he said that, she knew he 
had had a hard day, but her heart 
leaped, because she knew that 
what he had said of her was true, 

Then they went into the house 
together, and she set the food be. 
fore him. And that he might for 
get his hard day, she told him of 
her own. And when she came to 
the part about the Next-Door- 
Neighbor and the rent, she said, 

“T am telling you this because 
it has a happy ending.” 

And he put his hands over hers 
and said, “Everything with you has 
a happy ending.” 

“Well, this is a happy ending,” 
said the Small Girl’s mother, with 
all the sapphires in her eyes em- 
phasizing it. ‘Because when | 
went over to pay the rent I was 
feeling how poor we were, and 
wishing that I had a pink doll for 








grances, and looked at the moun- 
tain of food which would have 
served her small family for a month. 

While she waited, the Boy-Next-Door 
came in and he said, “Are you the Small 
Girl’s mother?” 

“wes.” 

“Are you going to have a tree?”’ 

Wes,” 

“Do you want to see mine?”’ 

“It would be wonderful.”’ 

So he led her down a long passage to a 
great room, and there was a tree which 
touched the ceiling, and on the very top 
branches and on all the other branches 
were myriads of little lights which shone 
like stars, and there were gold balls and 
silver ones, and gold bells and silver ones, 
and red and blue and green balls, and red 
and blue and green bells—and under the 
tree and on it were toys for boys and toys 
for girls, and one of the toys was a doll 
in a pink dress! 

At that the heart of the Small Girl’s 
mother tightened, and she was glad she 
wasn’t a thief, or she would have snatched 
at the pink doll when the boy wasn’t 
looking, and hidden it under her cape, and 
run away with it! 

The Boy-Next-Door was saying: “It’s 
the finest tree anybody has around here. 
But Dad and Mother don’t know that 
I’ve seen it.” 

“Oh, don’t they?” 
mother. 


said the Small Girl’s 


in them. ‘Did anybody ever tie a hand- 
kerchief over your eyes?” 

“Oh, yes—” 

“And lead you in and out, and in and 
out?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, nobody does things like that in 
our house. They think it’s silly.” 

The Small Girl’s mother laughed, and 
her laugh tinkled like a bell. “Do you 
think it is silly?” 

He was eager. ‘No, I don’t.” 

She held out her hand to him. 
you come and see our tree?” 

“Tonight?” 

“No, tomorrow morning 

“Before breakfast?” 

She nodded. 

“Gee, I’d like it.” 

So that was a bargain, with a quick 
squeeze of their hands on it. And the 
Small Girl’s mother went back to the 
kitchen, and the -Next-Door-Neighbor 
came down with the rec eipt, and the Small 
Girl’s mother went out of the back door 
and found that the orange band which had 
burned on the horizon was gone, and that 
there was just the wind and the sighing 
of the trees. 

Two men passed her on the brick walk 
which led to the house, and one of the men 
was saying. 


“If you’d only be fair to me, father.” 


“Will 


early.” 


baby, and books for you, and— 
and—and a magic carpet to carry 
us away from work and worry. And then! 
went into the kitchen of the big house, and 
there was everything delicious and de- 
lectable, and then I went into the parlor 
and saw the tree—with everything hanging 
on it that was. glittering and gorgeous—and 
then I came home,” her breath was quick 
and her lips smiling, “I came home—and 
I was glad I lived in my little house.” 

“What made you glad, dearest?” 

“Oh, love is here; and hate is there, and 
a boy’s deceit, and a man’s injustice. They 
were saying sharp things to each other— 
and—and—their dinner will be a—stalled 
Ox And in my little house is the faith 
of a child in the goodness of God, and the 
bravery of a man who fought for his 
country- 

She was in his arms now. 

“And the blessing of a woman who has 
never known defeat.’’ His voice broke on 
the words. - 

In that moment it seemed as if the wine 
stopped blowing, and as if the trees stoppeé 
sighing, and as if there was the sound ol 4 
1eavenly host singing ee 

The Small Girl’s mother and the Smat 
Girl’s father sat up very late that night. 
They popped a great bowlful of crisp 
showy corn and made it into balls. They 
boiled sugar and molasses, and cracked 
nuts, and made candy of them. They att 
funny little Christmas fairies ovt of papet 
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The Small Girl’s mother was saying, 


The onions will be silver, and the carrots will be 


gold—” ‘And the potatoes will be ivory,” said the Small Girl, and they laughed together 


and painted their jackets bright red, with 
round silver buttons of the tinfoil that 
came on a cream cheese. And then they 
put the balls and the candy and the 
painted fairies and a long sed candle in 
a big basket, and set it away. And the 
Small Girl’s mother brought out the 
chocolate mouse. 

“We will put this on th clock,” she 
said, “where her eyes will rest on it the 
first thing in the morning.” 

So they put it there, and it seemed as 
natural as life, so that Pussy Purr-up 
positively licked his chops and sat in front 
of the clock as if to keep his eye on the 
chocolate mouse. ; 

And the Small Girl’s mother said, “She 
Was lovely about giving up the doll, and 
she will love the tree.” 


“We'll have to get up very early,” said 
the Small Girl’s father. 

“And you'll have to run ahead and light 
the candle.” 

Well, they got up before dawn the next 
morning, and so did the Boy-Next-Door. 
He was there on the step, waiting, blowing 
his hands and beating them quite like the 
poor little boys in a Christmas story, who 
haven't any mittens. 

But he wasn’t a poor little boy, and he 
had so many pairs of fur-trimmed gloves 
that he didn’t know what to do with them, 
but he had left the house in such a hurry 
that he had forgotten to put them on. 

So there he stood on the front step of the 
little house, blowing on his hands and 
beating them. And it was dark, with a sort 
of pale shine in the heavens, which didn’t 


seem to come from the stars or to herald 
the dawn; it was just a mystical silver 
glow that set the boy’s heart to beating. 

He had never been out alone like this. 
He had always stayed in his warm bed 
until somebody called him, and then: he 
had waited until they called again, and 
then he had dressed and gone down to 
breakfast, where his father scolded be- 
cause he was late, and his mother scolded 
because he ate too fast. But this day had 
begun with adventure, and for the first time, 
under that silver sky, he felt the thrill of it. 

Then suddenly some one came around the 
corner—some one tall and thin, witha capon 
his head and an empty basket in his hands. 

Hello,” he said. ‘““A Merry Christmas.” 

It was the Small Girl’s father, and he 
put the key in (Continued on page 172) 
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Patta While 


N MERRIE England, long ago, an 

ancient sundial drowsed contentedly 

amidst the close-clipped lawns and 

peacock yew-trees. And on its face, 
where all who sought to learn the time 
must read its wisdom, was a motto carved 
deep in the time-worn stone—‘‘Wayte a 
whyle.”’ 

That was its counsel, given even while 
the passing shadow marked the ceaseless 
passing of the moments. That was its 
wisdom, learned in the slow, resistless 
change of all things in twice a hundred 
rene Age speaking to hot-headed, im- 

2 ; 


By Alice Booth 


petuous youth; to narrow, stubborn matur- 
ity—wait a while. 

For all things pass. Time flies, and sea- 
sons change. And there is a spirit over all 
that flows like a mighty river in its resist- 
less course. Why do we struggle and seek 
to go faster than the tide—as if our own 
feeble strength alone were all the force in 
this mysterious universe! Wait a while. 
Miracles beyond our tiny strength are 
happening every day, if we will only learn 
their lesson. 

The pure white snow will cover the magic 
tapestry of autumn. The snowy blooms 


of springtime will blossom where once the 
glittering snow-wreaths clung in delicate 
clusters. Old frets, old worries, change 
and transform as the seasons pass, mellow 
like old wine, season like sturdy oak. Let 
them lie quiescent in the sun of years, and 
old wrongs and hatreds will melt in the 
warmth of the spirit over all. Time wil 
change them, will sweep them on in its 
steady course. But we grow impatient. 
We can not wait or trust in the great tide 
of love that is the vital spirit of this unl 
verse of ours. 


See how calmly the earth meets the 
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stream of time—neither hurries nor rebels 
against the inexorable course—springtime 
and summer, autumn and the pure cold of 
winter peace. That is the waiting time, 
the hush time, the sleep time of the year, 
when fertile fields are blanketed in snow, 
when young, rippling streams are cased in 
ice, when sleeping boughs and twigs are 
wreathed in snowdrifts. All the while earth 


holds in her heart the great mystery of 
rebirth and the spring. Yet there is no 
impatience, no wish to speed beyond the 
appointed time. This is the winter to be 
lived through to the full. 

And who shall say that it is not the best 
time of all the year, for in that silent space 
are conceived all the fruits of later harvest. 
It is the pause before dawn, the prelude to 
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a mighty symphony. Without it there 
would be no accomplishment, no creation. 

Spring will come later. In her sleep the 
earth dreams of the green of new leaves 
and the pink and white of petals drifting in 
the breezes. The present, with all its stern 
reality, is no surer than the future, when all 
dreams will come true. If winter comes, 


spring can not long delay. Just wait a while. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HE noise, the shaking, the wind, 

made it impossible to say much. 

Perhaps up there above her on 

his perch he didn’t really hear; 
anyhow he behaved as if he didn’t. 
Getting no answer to any of the things 
she said, she looked up at him. He was 
intent, bent forward, his hair—he had 
nothing on his head—blown backward, 
shining in the sun. 

The anger died from her face. It 
was so absurd, what was happening to 
her, that she couldn’t be angry. All 
the trouble she had taken to get away 
from him, all she had endured and made 
Stephen and Virginia endure that week 
as a result of it, ending like this, in being 
caught and carried off in a side-car! 
Besides, there was something about 
him, sitting up there in the sun, some- 
thing in his expression, at once trium- 
phant and troubled, determined and 
anxious, happy and_ extraordinarily 
frightened, that brought a smile flicker- 
ing round the corners of her mouth, 
which, however, she carefully buried 
in her scarf. And as she settled down 
into the rug, for she couldn’t anyhow 
do anything at that moment except go, 
except rush, except hurtle, as she gave 
herself up to this extraordinary tem- 
porary abduction, a queer feeling stole 
over her as if she had come in out of the 
cold into a room with a bright fire in 
it. Yes, she had been cold, and with 
Christopher it was warm. Absurd as 
it was, she felt she was with somebody 
of her own age again. 

They were through the village in a 
flash. Stephen, still on his way to the 
sick-bed he was to console, was caught 
up and passed without his knowing who 
was passing. He stopped and jumped 
aside when he heard the noise of their ap- 
proach behind him—dquickly, because 
he was cautious, and they were close, 
without looking at them, because motor 
cycles and the ways of young men who 
used them were repugnant to him. 

Christopher rushed past him with a 
loud toot. It sounded defiant. Catherine 
gathered, from its special violence, that 
her son-in-law had been recognized. 

The road beyond Chickover wound 
sweetly among hills. If one continued on 
it long enough, that is, for twenty miles or 
so, one came to the sea. This was where 
Christopher took Catherine that morning, 
not stopping a moment, nor slowing down 
except when caution demanded, nor 
speaking a word till he got there. At the 
bottom of the steep bit at the end, down 
which he went carefully, acutely aware of 
the preciousness of his passenger, where 
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It was intolerable to Christopher, being alone with these two women, faced 
mother doesn’t come soon,” he said, ‘‘I see no prospect of our reaching 


between grassy banks the road abruptly 
finishes in shingle and the sea, he stopped, 
got off, and came round to unwind her. 
This was the moment he was most afraid of. 

She looked so very small, rolled round 
in the rug like a little bolster propped in the 
side-car, that his heart misgave him worse 
than ever. It had been misgiving him 
without interruption the whole way, but 
it misgave him worse than ever now. He 
felt she was too small to hurt, to anger, 
even to ruffle; that it wasn’t fair; that he 
ought, if he must attack, attack a woman 
more his own size. 


And she didn’t say anything. She had, 


he knew, said a good many things when he 
passed that turning, none of which he 
could hear, but since then she had been 
silent. She was silent now; only, over the 
top of her scarf, which had got pushed up 
round her ears, her eyes were fixed on him. 

“There. Here we are,” he said. ‘We 
can talk here. If you’ll stand up I’ll get 
this thing unwound.” 

For a moment he thought she was going 
to refuse to move, but she said nothing 
She let him help her up. She was s0 
tightly rolled round that it would have been 
difficult to move by herself. 

He took the rug off and folded it up 
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by the girl who was, he was certain, the living image of Catherine’s deceased husband. 


London to-night.” And to himself, his spirit grinning, he said, ““That’ll fetch them.” 


busily, so as not to have to meet her eyes, 
for he was afraid. 

“Help me out,” she said. 

He looked her suddenly in the face. 
“T’m glad I did it, anyhow,” he said, 
flinging back his head. 

“Are you?” she said. 

She held out her hand to | 

looked rumpled. 
; “Your little coat—” he murmured, pull- 
ing it tidy, and he couldn’t keep his hand 
from shaking, he loved her so—‘your 
little coat—” 

Then he straightened himself and looked 
her in the eyes. 


helped. She 


Catherine, we’ve got to talk,” he said. 
“Ts that why you’ve brought me here?” 
“Ves,” said Christopher. 

“To you imagine I’m going to listen?” 

“Ves,” said Christopher. 

“Vou don’t feel at all ashamed?” 

Jo,” said Christopher. 

She got out, and walked on to the 
shingle, and stood with her back to him, 
apparently considering the view. It was 
low tide, and the sea lay a good way off 
across the wet sands. The sheltered bay 
was very quiet, and she could hear larks 
singing above the grassy banks behind her. 
Dreadful how little angry she was! She 


German 


Garden’ 


your 


It did 


turned her back so as to hide how little 
angry she was. She wasn’t really angry 
at all, and she knew she ought to be. 
Christopher ought to be sent away at once 
and forever, but there were two reasons 
against that—one that he wouldn’t go, 
and the other that she didn’t want him to. 
Contrary to all right feeling, to all sense 
of what was decent, she was amazingly 
glad to be with him again. She didn’t do 
any of the things she ought to do—flame 
with anger, wither him with rebukes. It 
was shameful, but there it was: she was 
amazingly glad to be with him again. 
Christopher, watching her, tried to keep 
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up a stout heart. He had had such a hor- 
rible week that whatever happened now 
couldn’t anyhow be worse. And she—she 
didn’t look any the happier for it, for run- 
ning away from him, either. 

He tried to make his voice sound fear- 
less. ‘Catherine, we must talk,” he said. 
“Tt’s no use turning your back on me and 
staring at the silly view. You don’t see it, 
so why pretend?” 

She didn’t move. She was wondering 
at the way her attitude toward him had 
developed in this week. All the while she 
thought she was so indignant with him 
she was really getting used to him, getting 
used to the idea of him. Helped, of course, 
by Stephen. Immensely helped by Stephen, 
and even by Virginia. 

“T told you you’d never get away from 
me,” he said to the back of her head, put- 
ting all he had of defiance into his voice. 

But he had so little! It was bluff, sheer 
bluff, while his heart was ignominiously in 
his boots. 

“Your methods amaze 
Catherine to the view. 

“Why did you run away?” 

“Why did you force me to?” And she 
added, remembering Mrs. Colquhoun, 
“At my age—having to run.” 

“Well, it hasn’t been much good, has it, 
seeing here we are again?” 

“Tt hasn’t been the least good.” 

“Tt never is, unless it’s done in twos. 
Then I’m all for it. Don’t forget that, 
next time, will you? And if you want to 
do it again alone, you might also give the 
poor devil who is run from a thought. He 
has the thinnest time. I suppose if I were 
to try and tell you the misery he has 
to endure, you wouldn’t even understand, 
you untouched little thing—you self-suffic- 
ing little thing.” 

Silence. Catherine, gazing at the view, 
was no doubt taking his remarks in. At 
least, he hoped so. 

“Won’t you turn round, Catherine?” he 
inquired. 

“Ves, when you’re ready to take me back 
to Chickover.” 

“T’ll be ready to do that when we’ve 
come to some conclusion. Is it any use 
my coming round to your other side? We 
could talk better if we could see each 
other’s faces.” 

“No use at all,”’ said Catherine. 

“Because you’d only turn your back on 
me again?” 

“Ves,” 

Silence. 

“Of course, I know you’re angry with 
me,” said Christopher. 

“T’ve been extraordinarily angry with 
you the whole week,” said Catherine. 

“That’s only because you will persist 
in being unnatural. You’re the absurdest 
little bundle of prejudices and musty old 
fears. Why on earth you can’t simply let 
yourself go 

Silence. She and letting herself go! She 
struggled to keep her laughter safe muffled 
inside her scarf. She hadn’t laughed since 
last she was with Christopher. At 
Chickover nobody laughed. A _ serious 
smile from Virginia, a bright conventional 
smile from Mrs. Colquhoun, no smile at 
all from Stephen—that was the nearest 
they got to it. Laughter—one of the most 
precious of God’s gifts, the very salt, the 
very light, the very fresh air of life. Could 
one ever be real friends with somebody one 
didn’t laugh with? Of course, one couldn’t. 


me,” said 





Love 


She and Christopher, they laughed. Oh, 
she had missed him! 

But he was so headlong, he was so dan- 
gerous, he must be kept so sternly within 
what bounds she could get him to stay in. 
She therefore continued to turn her back 
on him, for her face, she knew, would 
betray her. 

“You haven’t been happy down here, 
that I’ll swear,” said Christopher. “I saw 
it at once in your little face.” 

“You needn’t swear, because I’m not 
going to pretend anything. I haven’t been 
at all happy. I was very angry with you, 
and I was—lonely.” 

“Lonely?” 

“Yes. One misses—one’s friends.” 

“But you were up to your eyes. in 
relations.” 

Silence. Then Catherine said, “I’m 
beginning to think relations can’t be 








Ht AR FT 
of My Heart 
By Edwin Markham 
The rose is the heart of the garden 
That hides in a valley apart; 


But you are the heart of the garden 
That hides in my heart. 


The moon is the heart of the river | 

That carries her beautiful beams; | 

| But you are the heart of the river 
That carries my dreams. 








friends—neither blood relations, nor re- 
lations by marriage.” 

“Would you,” asked Christopher after 
a pause, during which he considered this 
remark, ‘call a husband a relation by 
marriage?” 

“Tt depends,” said Catherine. “Whose?” 

“Yours, of course. You know, I mean 
yours.” 

She was silent a moment, then she said 
cautiously, “‘I’d call him George.” 

He took a step forward before she had 
time to turn away, and looked at her. 

“You're laughing,” he said, his face 
lighting up. “I felt you were. Why, I 
don’t believe you’re really angry. I 
believe you’re glad I’ve come. Catherine, 
you are glad I’ve come. You’re fed up 
with Stephen and Virginia and the old lady 
with the profile, and I’ve come as a sort of 
relief—isn’t it true? You are glad?” 

“T think they’re rather fed up, as you 
put it, with me,” said Catherine soberly. 

“Fed up with you? They?” Hestared at 
her. ‘Then why do you stay till Monday?” 

“Because of Virginia.” 

“You mean she, of course, isn’t fed up.” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“She, too?” He tried to take this in. 
“Then why stay?” he asked. 

“Because I don’t want her to know I 
know she is fed up. Your language, 
Christopher, is catching.” 

His face broadened into a grin. ‘‘Lord,” 
he said, “these twists up one gets into with 
relations.” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. 





“Thank heaven, I haven’t got any” 

“Yes,” said Catherine, and added witha 
faint sigh, her eyes on the distant sea, “] 
oughtn’t to have come at all.” : 

“Well, as though that wasn’t abundantly 
clear from the first!”’ 

“I mean, because young people should 
be left undisturbed.” 

“Young people! Stephen?” 

“Virginia has made him young. 
ought to be left to themselves. It isn’t 
that Virginia doesn’t love me; it’s that she 
loves Stephen more and wants to be alone 
with him.” 

“She’s a horrid girl,” said Christopher 
with conviction. 

“She’s mine,’”’ said Catherine, “and | 
love her. Don’t forget that, please 
Christopher—it’s very important in my 
life.” 

He took her hands and kissed them, “] 
adore you,” he said simply. 

“Well, it’s not much good doing that,” 
she said. 

“Doing what?” he asked. 

“Adoring somebody old enough to be 
your mother.” 

“Mothers be damned,” said Christopher. 

“Oh, that’s rather what I’ve been think- 
ing all the week!” cried Catherine—and 
then looked so much horrified at herseli 
that Christopher burst out laughing; and 
so after a minute did she, and they stood 
there looking at each other and laughing. 
he holding both her hands, and happiness 
coming back to them in waves. 

‘“‘Aren’t we friends!” she said, looking 
at him in a kind of glad surprise. 

“Aren’t we,” said Christopher, kissing 
her hands again. 

They wandered along the sands for a 
little after that, after their simultaneous 
laughter had loosened them from their 
reserves and fears, both feeling that an 
immense stride had been made in intimacy. 
Catherine, as they wandered, expounded 
her view of the nature and manifestations 
of true friendship, as other women have 
done on similar occasions, and Christopher, 
even as other men on these occasions, pre- 
tended that he thought just like that, too. 
He wasn’t going to frighten her away 
again. She had been flung back to him in 
this unexpected frame of mind, this state 
of relief and gladness, because it happened 
that Stephen was Stephen and Virginia 
Virginia, but suppose she had chanced to 
run to appreciative friends; friends de- 
lighted to have her, who petted her and 
made her happy; to the enthusiastic 
Fanshawes, for instance, or the Rolls Royce 
Ned; he would have had a poor hope of 
anything but being avoided for the rest 
of his life. And he had suffered, suffered. 
It had been the blackest week of misery. 
He wasn’t going to risk any more of 
it. He would walk along the sands with 
her and talk carefully with her of 
friendship. 

And Catherine, used only to George, and 
without experience of the endless variety 
the approaches and disguises of love, was 
delighted with Christopher and felt more 
assured and safer every minute. He agreed, 
it appeared, completely with her that n@ 
world where nobody can get everything 
it is better to take something rather than 
have nothing, and that friendship between 
a man and a woman, even a very warm 
friendship, is perfectly possible—reverting 
to his more violent way of speech only 
when she added, (Centinued on page 228) 








arases, 
murmured 


Open panigr ni saw her shiver, and without asking leave or wasting time in ph 


moved up close to her and took her in his arms. “Of course—you know— 
Catherine on the verge of sleep, “that this is only a kind of medicinal precaution—” 





Aamericall 


“Oh, you don’t know what Europe means to us money-grubbing 


Americans, Count! 


You have the leisure classes, and you can’t 


imagine how crude society is without the leisure classes!” 


XACTLY what does the average 

American know about his country, 

and exactly how much, or how 
little, does he care about it? 

After almost a year in Europe, I ask 
this, and I ask it with fear and sadness. 
To meet Americans in Europe is to meet 
persons who absolutely bubble disloyal- 
ties. They can’t talk fast enough, eagerly 
enough, contemptuously enough, about 
the country that gave them birth. 

To be mistaken for a European is the 
highest delight of an American woman’s 
heart. She tells you about it thirty times: 
“He said he knew I was English— 
imagine!” 

We admire the loyalty of other nations, 
we praise France to the Frenchman, Eng- 
land to the Briton—love them for their 
pride of birth. And then, when they ask 
us if we are Americans, we say hastily, 

“Well, yes, but I’ve lived abroad a great 
deal!” 

Why? Why are we inheritors of glori- 
ous Washington and Lincoln, we children 
of Winthrop and Franklin, we heirs to the 
noblest constitution and the richest land in 
all the world, ashamed to say: 

“We are Americans. Of course, we love 
you others, we admire you others, but we 
are Americans.”’ 

Just a few traveling Americans do. And 
what happens? The Europeans immedi- 
ately praise America, admit to a wistful 
longing to see America, acknowledge a 
great admiration for America. But when 
the American belittles his own country, 
small blame to the European if he follows 
suit. 

Two American boys, when the last 
echoes of ‘‘Lucia”’ had died away over the 
dark waters of Venice, last year, suddenly 
started the strains of their own national 
hymn. It sounded strangely sweet. But 
one wonders if “The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner” was ever before sung on the Grand 
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Canal. Patriotism isn’t the American at- 
titude, in Europe. 

Personally, I love what our grandmothers 
used to call the “grand tour.” I spend my 
holidays—spend more than my holidays— 
in Europe. I come back, like every one 
else, financially flat, with French frocks for 
the nieces, with pottery from Quimper, 
with glass from Murano, lace from Belfast, 
tweeds from Tweed itself, Dresden from 
Dresden. Presents for everybody. 

And when the presents don’t work 
out evenly—and they never do!—I go 
up Fifth Avenue to 
the big shops, or 
into the Forties to 
the little shops, and 
buy exact dupli- 
cates—tweeds, pot- 
tery, Balkan cross- 
stitch, glass, lace, 
china. They are all 
there—at some- 
thing a little more 
than double the 
prices one pays in 
Europe. Not sold 
in quite such fasci- 
natingly inconven- 
ient dirty shops, not 
‘“‘discovered”’ and 
bargained for, to 
be got through the 
customs as real 
“finds.”” No, but 
they’re all there, 
just the same, and 
a million other 
things are there, 
from Alaska, from 
China, from the 
Tennessee moun- 
tains and the 
Navajo reserva- 
tions, from New 
England home- 
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steads and from a thousand little “arty” 
shops whose products eclipse in the 
beauty and simplicity of their wood. 
pottery, pewter, cotton, hammered silver, 
and native precious stones anything that 
Europe is doing or ever has done. 

Still, we go to Europe. Every American 
woman who can afford it is there at the 
moment, or planning to go, or just home. 
There are so many thousands of these 
women, and almost all of them say the 
same things, and they all make the same 
comments. They sit at French, British, 
Italian, German dinner tables, filled with 
all the pathetic eagerness of the outsider 
to prove herself worthy of notice—and they 
talk about America. They scorn America, 
laugh at her, criticize her, condemn ber. 
It makes one heartsick, the universal 
chorus of it. It would make one despair if 
one did not know it was often only sheer 
light-hearted ignorance. Disloyalty to 
one’s nation is a serious ill. But mere 
unthinking dinner-table chatter is not 
disloyalty. One trouble with traveling 
American women is that they don’t—as 
we say to quarreling children—“think 
how terrible it sounds to the neighbors!” 





“If you only knew how we American women suffer 
: 9 
at home because there are no American servants! 
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The woman who visits 
Europe has a man behind 
her, nine times out of ten. 
She may be his widow, his 
daughter, his wife. He 
pays her bills. He supplies 
the tickets, the new big 
coat for the steamer, the 
new trunks, the letter of 
credit. She goes abroad in 
high spirits. Everything 
is sheer gain and delight: 
no responsibilities, a daz- 
zling amount of pocket- 
money. The exchange is 
in her favor; she hardly can 
believe that all these de- 
lightful bills amount to 
only ten American dollars! 

Behind her is a typical 
American small city, all 
billboards, movies, street 
cars, five-and-ten-cent 
stores, Fords, gasoline sta- 
tions, ugly streets, cafe- 
terias, amusement parks hideous with de- 
caying plaster pillars, gum-machines, sub- 
ways, skyscrapers. Before her is Venice, 
with the sun setting over the Grand Canal, 
mellowed old palaces melting into church 
spires, bells ringing, water lapping the gon- 
dola sides, Guiseppe singing. A peasant 
woman with a baby on her hip stands posed 
beside a crumbling archway five hundred 
years old. The count—he is twenty-two, un- 
athletic, his income is exactly eighty-five dol- 
larsa year, his weight one hundred pounds, 
but he is a real count!—smiles an interro- 
gation, and the American woman begins: 

“Oh, you don’t know what this means 
to us money-grubbing Americans, Count! 
Life over here is so ideal; everything is so 
different ! ; 

“You have the leisure classes, and you 
can’t imagine how crude society is with- 
out the leisure classes! Our men are so 
hopelessly mercenary! And, of course, 
you have the nobility, and that does make 
such a difference! And you have servants 
—It you only knew what we American 
women suffer because there are no Ameri- 
can servants! We do seem so noisy, and 
So raw, and so undeveloped and common, 
beside you Europeans!”’ 

Phe Count listens respectfully, impressed. 
He naturally believes this charming, rich 
American. If she doesn’t know about her 
Own country, who should? Heaven alone 
knows what impression he gets, for he has 
ho money to travel and investigate for 
himself, and he goes by report. 


She tells you about it thirty times. 


He has no money to travel. In those few 
words lies the explanation. Of course, he 
hasn’t! For every thousand American 
women who go to Europe, perhaps two 
French women, two Italian women, two 
German women come to America, purely 
as tourists. One week at one of our best 
hotels would put the average noble French 
family into debt for three years. One 
glance at the price tags upon the garments 
in our smart shops would cause a visiting 
Austrian lady paralysis. What do they 
know about us—these pleasant foreigners 
who listen so interestedly to our abuse of 
our own country? Nothing. 

I asked a titled old French lady, a few 
months ago, some leading questions about 
America. She said in gentle amusement 
that she knew that ‘‘we had no shops.” 
Obviously we have no shops, for all the 
Americans come to Paris to shop! 

When I remarked that Bond Street, the 
Lung’ Arno, and the Rue de la Paix could 
all be laid together side by side several 
times in our own Fifth Avenue, and then 
leave all the exquisite shops of the side 
streets untouched, she looked politely 
bored. I was the boastful, money-mad 
American again. 

“And I know that your peasants are all 
enormously rich,’”’ she added smilingly. 

America! A place of noisy boasters, where 
there are no shops, and the peasants are all 
enormously rich. Js that America? 

It is the enormous richness that Europe 
resents. We would resent it, too, if out of 




































To be mistaken for a European is the highest delight of an American woman’s heart. 
“He said he knew I was English—imagine!” 


—well, say China, or Mars—streams of 
plutocrats were eternally pouring, spilling 
their gold and diamonds about us, engag- 
ing the best suites at the hotels, driving 
about in great cars, laughing at our mod- 
est ideas of thrift and economy. The 
French merchant doubles his prices, quad- 
ruples them, and the American visitor pays 
them laughingly, tips ten times too much, 
and goes his way. 

But is this contemptible in the American, 
who is on his holiday, who is unaccustomed 
to haggling, unaccustomed to juggling in 
prices? Or is it perhaps the European who 
is at fault, in taking advantage of the other 
man’s simplicity and honesty? If I go into 
a New York jeweler’s to price a silver 
bowl, and the clerk, noting my foreign ac- 
cent, doubles the price instantly, which of 
us is to blame, the clerk or I? Which is 
the mercenary one? 

As a matter of fact—and I make the 
statement deliberately—America is the 
least mercenary nation in the world. Our 
men work steadily and make money, but 
they spend it like chaff blown to the four 
winds. It is the Europeans who are really 
mercenary, who are really thinking of 
money all the time. 

Not only in the hotels, where they mul- 
tiply the prices by five or ten, just as they 
like; not only in the shops, where they 
instantly increase their prices when they 
hear one’s careful French; not only in the 
streets, lined with whining beggars, or in 
the fact that (Continued on page 158) 
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cA Story of the 
Stirring Days when 
America was Fighting 
for Independence 


CHAPTER XIII 


T WAS no later than eleven o’clock 
that morning when Latimer rode out 
by the Town Gate into the lines, and 
there met Moultrie, returning from 

an inspection of the works at the point 
where he had ordered Cambray to see 
them reinforced. 

The General’s rugged, bony face wore 
a sly smile as he greeted his aide. 

“The Council did not sit very long,” he 
informed him. “Though, egad, they might 
still be talking if I hadn’t shown my teeth. 
I told them they might save themselves 
from debating surrender, because I’d never 
consent to terms so dishonorable as those 
proposed by Prevost. There were enough 
of them on my side. As for the others, they 
knew that if it came to open rupture be- 
tween us, the town would be solidly behind 
me in my determination to defend it.” 

“We are to fight it out, then?” 

“Sooner or later. Meanwhile, at the in- 
stance of Rutledge, we are still tempor- 
izing. I’ve sent another message to say 
that whilst I can not possibly accept the 
terms proposed, I shall be happy to dis- 
cuss less rigorous conditions if Prevost will 
appoint officers for the purpose.” 

“Then if less rigorous conditions were 
proposed .. .” 

“No, no. We do not surrender on any 
Not as long as I am in command. 
we are parleying time is 


terms. 
But whilst 
gained.” 

“To what purpose?” 

Moultrie permitted himself a wink. “To 
strengthen the lines. We continue mean- 
while our preparations, and every hour 
gained is an advantage.” 
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They had come abreast of the tent of 
Colonel Beekman, who was in command of 
the artillery. Standing by this they beheld 
a knot of men, most of whom wore. the 
blue uniform of the Continental army, 
while a few, and of these was Rutledge, 
were in civilian dress. 

A mounted officer rode forward to halt, 
hat in hand, before Moultrie. 

“A message, sir, has been sent in by 
Colonel Prevost, that unless work on the 
lines is suspended during the passage of 
the flags, he will march in his men at 
once.” 

For an instant Moultrie’s face turned 
glum. Then he laughed outright. ““They’ve 
seen through the trick. Faith, there are 
moments when the British almost display 
intelligence. My compliments, Captain 
Dunbar, to Colonel de Cambray, and will 
he order his engineers to cease work.” 


Captain Dunbar saluted and rode of 
upon that errand. : 

Moultrie would have continued on his 
way, but an officer of foot came forward 
from the tent at that moment. 

“His excellency’s compliments, sir, and 
he will be glad to have your presence at 4 
meeting of the Privy Council in Genera! 
Beekman’s quarters to discuss the reply 
from General Prevost.” 

“It has arrived already. Egad, they lose 
no time,” said Moultrie, and at once 
mounted. “Come along, Harry. On my 
life it should be an interesting meeting’ 

They left a man from the trench tether 
ing their horses to one of the protruding 
beams of the abatis. ; 

Within the tent they found the eight 
privy councillors already assembled, and 
with them Coionel John Laurens, the s0 
of Latimer’s old friend, Henry Laurems. 
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He was an accomplished and enterprising 
young officer, widely beloved by the men 
for his conspicuous gallantry, but rather 
mistrusted by Moultrie for his almost 
equally conspicuous want of discretion. 
His recklessness in exceeding his orders 
had been the occasion of a severe and un- 
necessary loss of life in an engagement 
undertaken at Coosohatchie in the course 
of Moultrie’s retreat from the Savannah. 
Nevertheless, Moultrie was glad enough 
of his presence now, assured that here was 
a stout ally against the unaccountable 
pusillanimity which Rutledge was dis- 
Playing, 

The General sat down on the edge of 
eekman’s camp bed. Rutledge already 
occupied the only chair, at a square deal 
table furnished with writing materials. 
Three or jour others had found seats 
of various descriptions, Gadsden being 


Latimer halted one of the throng to ask what had happened. 
“They be in full retreat. 


going, Major,”’ the fellow crowed. 


selves across the river as if the devil were after them. 


perched on an ammunition box whose con- 
tents were not more explosive than his 
own humor. 

Calmly Rutledge read the letter received 
from the British general, in which he an- 
nounced his willingness to hold the con- 
ference proposed by General Moultrie, 
and that for this purpose he had the honor 
to appoint two British officers, one of 
whom should be his own brother, Colonel 
Prevost. They would be glad to receive 
the two commissioners General Moultrie 
should send to confer with them, and 
the British commander suggested that 
the conference should be held at some 
point between the British and American 
lines. 

Rutledge laid down the letter and with 
his grave, owlish eyes looked round the 
little assembly. ‘In the absence of Gen- 
eral Moultrie, I accounted it my duty to 


“The British be 
Ferrying them- 
Charles Town’s free’’ 


open the dispatch, which is addressed, of 
course, to him.” 

He paused. No one said anything. 
Moultrie, himself, merely nodded. 

“Tt is something that General Prevost 
should consent to parley. It now remains 
for General Moultrie to tell us what are 
the terms that he has in mind to propose 
to the British, so that we may take a de- 
cision upon the matter.” 

“Terms of what?” barked Gadsden. 

“Terms of surrender, of course,” said 
Rutledge gravely. ‘Nothing else is in 
question here.”’ 

There was complete silence, a silence of 
dismay and stupefaction, which endured 
some moments, to be broken at last by 
one of the civilian privy councillors, John 
Edwards, a merchant of Charles Town. 
In a quavering voice, with tears in his 
eyes, he made his feeble protest. 
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“What! We are to give up the town at 
last!” 

“Give up the town?” echoed Moultrie, 
and his hard laugh rang through the tent. 
He looked at Rutledge. ‘Will your excel- 
lency dare to go back and tell the people 
that?” 

And Gadsden supported him. ‘They 
are as firm and calm as can be expected of 
men in this extremity, and ready to stand 
to the lines and defend their country.” 
He looked Rutledge squarely, almost 
menacingly, between the eyes. ‘“The man 
who tells them we must surrender will be 
torn in pieces for a traitor.” 

And a general growl of agreement and 
of hostility to Rutledge showed how every 
man present was of Gadsden’s mind. 

But Rutledge was as unmoved as if he 
had been made of granite. 


CALM of glance and of voice, he mar- 
shalled the arguments that already he 
had used that morning to the Council at its 
earlier meeting. He painted the horrors 
of a storm, the destruction of property and 
of life and of more than life at the hands 
of an infuriated and excited soldierv. He 
reminded them of the women and children 
in there behind the lines; reminded them, 
too—although that was unnecessary— 
that he had neither wife nor child of his 
own in the town, so that it was not for his 
own kin that he pleaded, but for theirs. 
Then he passed on to point out to them 
that there is a point in warfare at which 
the bravest may surrender without loss 
of honor, where indeed valor and honor 
demand surrender for the sake of others. 

“You talk boldly of dying for your 
country in the trenches, and you con- 
ceive that to be the highest expression of 
courage. You are wrong. Death is often 
a welcome avenue of escape for men who 
are confronted by a terrible choice such 
as that which confronts us now. And I 
‘tell you that it requires more courage for 
me to sit here where I sit, and say the 
things that I am saying to you, than to go 
out there and receive a British bullet which 
would end my own personal responsi- 
bility.” 

His eloquence, which was seldom exerted 
in vain, wrought upon them now; the 
magnetism of his stern personality sub- 
dued them at last, all but Moultrie, whose 
nature, if easy, was shrewd and calculating, 
and who preferred arguments of solid fact 
to mere appeals of rhetoric. 

“All this is words,” he said. ‘Wind, 
damme! I heard the like when I was put 
to defend Fort Sullivan. That, too, was 
a slaughter-pen into which I was leading 
my countrymen. But on that occasion, 
V’ll remind you again, I had the support 
of John Rutledge, as strong then as he is 
weak now. Stoutly supported by him, I 
prevailed and gave the British their first 
defeat in this war. What I did then, I can 
repeat now. I am neither in better case, 
nor in worse.” 

Thus, at a blow, he struck out the effect 
of Rutledge’s oratory. Men believe what 
they desire to believe, and this they got 
now from Moultrie. A ringing cheer was 
their answer, and Rutledge, sitting there 
like a sphinx, was bound to wait until their 
acclamations had subsided. Then at last 
his level voice was charged with bitter 
contempt of them. 

“You would do well to remember what 
is the British force and what is ours. 


The Carolinian 


Prevost has more than twice—indeed, 
nearly three times—our numbers.”’ 

“At Fort Sullivan,” Moultrie answered 
him, ‘‘the odds were nearer ten to one.” 

“There is no parallel!” Rutledge was 
compelled to raise his voice to dominate 
the others that were loosened once more. 
The fierce, unusual vehemence of his tone 
instantly quelled them. ‘There your men 
were behind a fort made of soft palmetto 
wood, whose power of resistance was un- 
suspected by an opponent without experi- 
ence of such material. Also fortune was on 
our side. You know, Moultrie, that but 
for the fact that two of the battleships 
fouled each other in the channel as they 
were maneuvering to attack you from the 
west, the day might have ended differ- 
ently. I do not say this to decry your 
valor and the valor of the men who fought 
with you on that occasion, but to remind 
vou of the difference of the conditions. 
You must remember the state of our 
fortifications now, the paltry earthworks 
sheltering our men, which may be carried 
by the first vigorous assault. Half the de- 
fenders of the town are raw militia, who 
have yet to stand fire. Opposed to them 
you have an army of almost three times 
their number, of seasoned soldiers, with a 
preponderance of Highlanders and Hes- 
sians and a weight of artillery that nothing 
can withstand.” 

“For that statement, at least, you have 
no warrant,” cried Gadsden. ‘Only actual 
engagement can prove what we can and 
what we can not withstand.” 

“T know. And in the end we may have 
to put it to the test, much though I desire 
toavoidit. Iam not saying that we should 
accept any terms that Prevost may dictate. 
I am urging that our commissioners should 
confer with his, and ascertain what are 
the utmost terms that can be extracted. 
When we know those, we can determine 
what is to do. But to put an end to the 
passage of flags at this stage, and to invite 
the British to attack us before we have 
tested every avenue of compromise, is a 
thing I can not countenance and to which 
nothing—nothing!—could induce me to 
consent.” 





R. FERGUSON, another of the ci- 
vilian councillors, now interposed. 
“That being so, are we not wasting time in 
talk that is too general, vague, and incon- 
clusive? Would it not be better if General 
Moultrie were to tell us what alternative to 
unconditional surrender might be proposed 
by the commissioners we are to send?” 

“J, sir?”? demanded Moultrie. “I have 
no alternative to propose save this.” And 
he brought his hand down upon the hilt of 
his sword. 

“Your excellency, then?” said Mr. 
Ferguson. ‘‘You will have considered the 
matter, surely.” 

“Ay,” said Rutledge grimly. 
considered.” 

“What do you say, then, should be pro- 
posed?” John Edwards asked him, and 
all grew still to hear the answer. 

Rutledge paused a moment, and for a 
moment his eyes fell away from those of 
the assembly which were all focussed, and 
most of them in hostility, upon himself. 
Then, as if commanding himself, he raised 
his bold glance again and slowly expounded 
what he had considered. 

“When in Georgia, and desiring to in- 
sure the peace of that province so as to 


“T have 






leave his army free to invade South 
Carolina, General Prevost proposed to the 
Georgians that they should enter into an 
agreement of neutrality with him, leaving 
their ultimate fate to be determined by 
that of the other colonies at the con- 
clusion of the war.” 

He paused, and there followed a silence 
of consternation growing to horror and 
indignation, in which men looked at one 
another. It was young Colonel Laurens 
advancing a step towards the table 
as he did so, who voiced the general 
thought. 

“My God! Are you suggesting that we 
should signify our willingness to accept any 
such proposal as that if he will make it?” 

“A proposal,”’ Moultrie reminded ‘the 
Governor, “which, in the case of Georgia, 
you yourself, denounced as too ridiculous 
to merit even an answer.”’ 

















“NTEVERTHELESS,” said Rutledge, in- 
trepidly in the face of that general 
resentment, “that is what I propose that our 
commissioners should now offer Prevost.” 
His boldness and their own amazement 
struck them all dumb. Presently, however, 
Moultrie found his voice. 

“But have you weighed all that your 
proposal will entail?” he asked, his tone 
incredulous. “You tell us that you have 
considered the matter. Have you con- 
sidered that such a proposal means not 
only the surrender of Charles Town and 
the army defending it, but the surrender 
also of the army in the South under 
General Lincoln?” 

Rutledge’s glance faltered a moment 
under the stern blue eyes of Moultrie. But 
it hardened again immediately. 

“T have,” he answered. 

Gadsden smacked his thigh and bounded 
to his feet, shaking with anger. ‘Then 
here’s my opinion on it, and on you,” he 
roared. “In plain words, you’re a damned 
traitor, Rutledge. A damned traitor,” he 
repeated, ‘‘and you deserve a rope.” 

Rutledge sat quite still, and what little 
blood there was in his face receded from it, 
leaving it to the very lips of the hue of lead. 
There was a muttering about him that was 
ominous and full of menace. He rallied his 
strength to withstand it. 

“Hard worcs will not serve our need,” 
he said with a calm he was very far from 
feeling. 

“Hard words!” young Colonel Laurens 
retorted. ‘‘No words are hard enough to 
condemn what you’ve proposed. We are 
to be disloyal, not only to ourselves, but to 
the sister colonies that trust us. Are you 
a traitor, Rutledge, or a coward? Which? 
Charles Town is to save its skin by be 
traying the whole American cause. That 
is what you have asked us to assist you to 
do. You leave me wondering ae 
broke off, repressed perhaps by the 
Governor’s cold, unfaltering gaze. “No 
matter. I for one will have no further part 
in this debate. I am going back to my 
post in the lines, to prepare to receive the 
attack.” 

And with a final sort of contempt, the 
tall, handsome, young colonel swung on his 
heel and was striding out of the tent, when 
Rutledge’s voice detained him. 

“A moment, Colonel Laurens!” There 
was something minatory in the _ tone 
“You are at liberty to depart if you choose, 
but. you will remember that the deliber 
ations of the Privy (Continued on page 13!) 
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" OU traitress!’”’ said Latimer. “You have saved your father and your lover, 
; and you have doomed me to dishonor and a firing party.” He pulled a 
pistol from his breast. Myrtle stood white and tense, her eyes dilating 





Do you look about 
your rooms and 
wonder how they 
could be made more 
livable — more at- 
tractive? Our ser- 
vice folios will tell 
you how — for in- 
stance, ‘‘Floor Cov- 
ering and Finishes,”’ 
or ‘“‘The Sun Parlor 
orPorch.” 25ceach 


HE dining-room, of all 
rooms in the house, should 
have a spirit of friendli- 
ness. It may be dignified, 

or it may be gay, but it should be a 
room which is conducive to the 
brighter, more sparkling side of life. 
Here the family meets three times 
aday. Asunny room in the morning 
will do much to make breakfast a 
pleasanter meal. A room prettily 
lighted at night, with a colorful back- 
ground, may make dinner a happy 
as well as a necessary function. Just 
as a living-room should be a place of 
comfort—somewhere to write, some- 
where to read—so the dining-room 
should be a place of cheer. The 
happiest families are those who 
taboo all the serious, annoying 
topics and reserve meal times for the 
lighter, gayer sort of conversation. 
By reason of its definitely pre- 
scribed use, the dining-room and the 


arrangement of the furniture can be 
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Color and design 
adds to the 
charm of the din. 
ing room. A New 
Folio “‘The Dining 
Room for Country 
House or Apart. 
ment”’ is now ready, 
Send 25c to Bulle. 
tin Service, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street 
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varied but little, but this does not 
limit the choice of interesting back- 
ground, in floor covering or wall 
color. The dining-room is in many 
homes the “‘step-child’”’ room of the 
house, where color and design have 
been forgotten in an altogether utili- 
tarian arrangement, whereas in the 
room we show, everything has been 
chosen to give color, ease, and charm. 

The background is a soft cream 
stippled wall-paper, with Georgian 
moldings used to give a paneled 
effect. The plainness of this only ol!- 
sets the pattern of the gay chintz 
used for the curtains and chair pads. 
The curtains hang from wooden 
cornices and are in blue, soft terra- 
cotta red, green, and amber yellow 
on a cream background. Checked 
linoleum, now growing in popular 
favor, in black and cream, covers 
the floor, and on this is placed 
a dark blue rug with a small 
pattern. (Continued on page 183) 
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(Right and left) two 
views of the hall, from 
dining-room, the ar- 
rangement successfully 
combining wrought- 
iron table and mirror 
with a walnut bench 
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(Right and center below) 
Sheets measuring 16” "by 
13” are printed in gay colors. 
For decorating empty boxes, 
book covers, or for transfer 
designs on painted furniture 










O ONE is ever too grown up to re- 

sist the temptation of idling away 

a leisure hour or two with a pair 

of scissors, a pot of paste, and a 

few sheets of delightfully colored hand- 

blocked paper. Cutting and pasting the 

designs and pictures from these papers on 

small objects to make amusing and useful 

gifts, or applying them as decorations on 

painted furniture, is a diverting pastime. 

The uses for these papers are legion, and 

the gentle art of decalcomania, once so 

popular with our grandmothers, bids fair 

to be revived. The list is long of the small 

things which can be beautified with these 

papers—things which play a large part 
in every-day household use. 

The papers shown in the photographs are 
hand-blocked prints in soft colors on cream 
and white backgrounds and are only four 
of many patterns. There are, in addition 
to these patterns, charming border designs 
of flowers and birds about seven inches 
wide, three feet of border to a sheet; and 
all-over flower patterns on a smaller scale 
and printed in soft pinks, greens, tans, and 
yellows. These papers have a character 
all their own, principally because they are 
hand-blocked and are imported from Italy, 
where for years one has seen them used 
as book bindings and facings, as lining 
papers, and on all kinds of gift boxes. 

The designs may be used as all-over 
patterns, or the individual groupings of 
flowers, figures, etc., may be cut out and 
applied separately. Imagination and a 


Ships sail over this cream pa- 
per printed in four soft colors, 
and two dancing silhouettes 
decorate the one at the 
right. Sheets, 18 by 34 inches 
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little artistic judgment will suide the 
woman interested in employing these 
papers in some of the ways suggested. 

If the designs are to be cut out, they 
must be carefully done with a small sharp 
pair of scissors, and pasted with a good 
quality of library paste or mucilage. After 
the papers are applied and when the paste 
is quite dry, one or two coats of shellac 
will greatly improve the appearance of the 
surface and will help to keep the small 
pointed edges in place. 

In the large pattern at the top of the 
page, the center picture is surrounded 
with a flower border which could be cut 
up into colorful separate transfers to use 
in decorating painted furniture. In a 
room where painted and decorated furni- 
ture is used, if the woodwork has been 
painted to match the furniture, an addi- 
tional decorative note may be added, by 
applying some of the cut-outs in the center 
of the panels of the door. The all-over 
patterns are best used as covers for tele- 
phone books, desk pads, book covers, as 
a decoration under the glass of serving 
trays, or on wooden trays, to cover cracker 
tins, wooden cigar boxes (in this way con- 
verting them into pretty sewing boxes), 
for covering all kinds of empty candy, 
cigarette, and jewelry boxes, hat boxes, 
paper waste-baskets and even the humble 
match-box. Four cardboard boxes, all of 
the same size—the kind which most de- 
partment stores use to deliver dresses in, 
could be covered with one of these papers 





(Below) There are two of 
these complete designs in 
color, each 13 by 8 inches, 
to a sheet 13 by 16 inches 
In the corners, wreaths of 
flowers circle rustic scenes 











Articles on this page may be 
purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice. Send check or money- 
order to 119 West 40th St. See 
page 64 for full instructions 
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and then shellacked. At a very small cost 
one could have a carpenter build a little 
frame in which these cardboard boxes 
would rest, one on top of another, to pull 
in and out like the drawers of a bureau. 
If the frame is painted a contrasting color 
to the paper one has achieved a decorative 
little chest of drawers which will hold all 
kinds of odds and ends. Pretty favors can 
be made for a dinner party, by covering 
one of the little and much used cardboard 
match containers with a small design. 

Gifts wrapped with these papers have 
an added attraction; and envelopes large 
and small may be made from them to hold 
a present of a handkerchief, a small piece 
of lingerie, or a necktie. After the en 
velope has served this purpose it will be 
found useful to hold odd papers. 

The all-over patterns, especially the 
little ship and silhouette design, will make 
lovely lamp shades either plain or plaited, 
and the quaint scenic prints are often used 
as decorative mounts on wall paper 
screens or on plain parchment lamp shades. 

When the scenic prints are used to deco 
rate a three-fold screen one should usea 
heavy quality of plain wall paper for 
the covering of the frame. Compo shaped 
to fit the panels of the frame and tack 
ed to the outer edge, will take the cov 
ering of wall-paper better than if it & 
applied directly to the frame. The prints 
can then decorate the top of each fold, one 
large print to the center fold and one 
small print to each of the two side folds 
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Three sheets of assorted de- 
signs or three sheets alike 
may be purchased for $1.60 
When ordering papers please 
indicate carefully which 
patterns are preferred 
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Late Georgian 1760-1800—The Fourth of a Series by the 
Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 







Meyric R. Rogers 
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Girandole, Sheraton Girandole, Hep plewhite 
American, about 1790 English, about 1785 

mall cost 
1 a little 
d_ boxes Rowlandson. Adam mantel and fireplace. Sheraton furniture with 
', to pull exception of armchair, which is carly Chippendale. Note the 
_ bureau, small scale of the ornament and slender proportion of furniture 
ing color 
corative Dressing table, Amer., 2 P P j p white chest o 
hold all) Shrin,abou! 7500 ATE GEORGIAN Petiod in England, 1760-1800. Also Gee 
vors can the time of the Classic Revival. 
covering George III (1760-1820) includes the Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton ° 
irdboard styles, all marked by popularity of the straight line and simple curve, 

design. and by dominance of classic (Greek and Roman) formsin design and ornament. 
ars have OBERT and JAMES ADAM, architects, about 1760 revolutionized 
es large popular taste by designing houses, furniture, and decorations in the 
1 to hold classic manner. 
all piece EORGE HEPPLEWHITE, a cabinetmaker, represents the transition 

the en between the Chippendale and classic styles. Hepplewhite’s book of 
- will be ; designs published in 1780. Sheraton sideboard 

Sheraton satinwood HOMAS SHERATON, a designer, published in 1792 “The Cabinet- American, 1790 

ully the commode, about 1790 Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,” which shows the elegant and 
il -_ ingenious cabinet work of the end of the century. 
_ ! : These styles were followed by the English “Empire,” which was a copy oi 

paper the heavy mahogany style popular in France under Napoleon I. 
shades MATERIALS 
to deco- Woods Mahogany at first, later satinwood, then mahogany again with the 
id use a Empire style. Oak used for drawer linings and structure only. 
per for Holly, sycamore, ebony, kingwood, etc., used in inlays; beech and birch for 
shaped painted furniture. 
id tack- Metals, etc. Brass (occasionally silvered) mainly used for furniture hard- 
he cov- ware. Gilded bronze (ormolu) decorative mounts sometimes used 

if it is in imitation of the French. 
e prints Bf Textiles Silks in small scale or striped patterns for hangings and upholstery ; 
old, one F printed cottons (chintz) popular; leather and horsehair also used 
nd one for upholstery; embroidery less popular. (Continued on page 184) Hesicudnduiamnis. 
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Adam bookcase (below), 
English, about 1770 
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Pole screen ( right), 
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(O'HRIST-MAS In ERIVAN 


The almost unbelievable story of what America means to the 
Near East, told by a woman who was there last @hristmas 


HEN Christmas morning comes 

to America, with its happiness of 

expectancy, its scampering in 

nightgowns, its thrill of bulging 
stockings and gaily wrapped packages, 
with its sound of the early church bells to 
remind us that the tales of Santa Claus are 
symbols of that spirit of love and giving 
which was born upon earth for us nineteen 
centuries ago—when Christmas morning 
comes to America, the darkness of night is 
upon the other side of the world. It is a 
fact which we all know, but how hard it is 
to realize it! And if it is hard, in the dawn 
of the year’s happiest day, to realize the 
meaning of darkness, how much harder it 
was to realize, in the darkness, that some- 
where there was light and joy. 

When Christmas dawn was coming to 
America a year ago, I was walking in the 
streets of Erivan, the capital of Trans- 
Caucasian Armenia. There were Ameri- 
cans in Erivan, and there would be a 
Christmas dinner. There would be a 
warm room, and soup, and mashed po- 
tatoes; there was hope that there would 
be a wild turkey sent from Persia. Cer- 
tainly there would be hot coffee. It seems 
incredible, now, how longingly, with what 
expectancy, we dwelt upon the thought of 
good, hot food. For it was bitterly cold in 
Erivan, and even in the personnel house 
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By Rose Wilder Lane 


there was so little warmth. It was impos- 
sible to get enough wood, and the little 
that could be got was life itself to the 
children huddled in the orphanages. 

The grayness of winter had been upon 
the Caucasus for months before that 
Christmas day. The thick, gray fog came 
down from the peaks of Mount Ararat 
above us—those peaks among which the 
Ark was stranded in the subsiding waters 
of the Flood—and covered the depths of 
snow on the plains. The Armenian villages 
were buried under the snow. 

It had been six weeks since any one had 
been able to reach the villages. Six weeks 
before, struggling down to Erivan through 
drifts and whirling snow, my car had 
stalled, and while the chauffeur dug it out, 
I had floundered to a near-by roughness 
in the snow where I hoped to find shelter 
and warmth. I came to the edge of a 
broken wall and the unevenness of a rock- 
pile beneath the snowdrifts. This was the 
wreck of a village, a bit of the desolation 
caused by the hordes of homeless people 
who had tramped Armenia for four years, 
leaving ruins of houses that had fed their 
campfires with roof-beams and _ wall- 
timbers. The snow covered them, and it 
was only the fall of a drift giving way that 
revealed to me the one door left standing. 
This low wooden door remained, in a stone 


wall that rose from one mound of snow to 
support another. My beating upon it 
brought no answer, but I put a shoulder 
against it and stumbled into the dark 
room. 

I must unconsciously have known what 
I might find there, for without shock | 
looked at four bodies lying on the floor 0 
earth. It was when they moved, sat up, 
and spoke, that the blood left my heart. 
In the dimness of this house without a 
window, lighted only by the doorway 
which I stood, those bundles of rags sitting 
upright were horrible. These people- 
father, mother, and the two children left 
to them—had been lying in the darknes 
on the floor, their feet in the deep pit 2 
which, when they have flour, Armenials 
bake their bread. A handful of dried dung 
smoldered in the bottom, and the cover 4 
the pit was laid upon their knees to 00 
serve the bit of heat. There was no other 
furniture in the room, but in a corner Was 
a pile of potato roots gleaned from the 
American fields after the orphans had dug 
the potatoes; it was enough, they hoped, 
to feed them till the spring. i 

In Erivan there was at least a little light. 
At intervals on the broken streets, line! 
with ruins of houses that fell in the last 
bombardment of the town, there wel 
street-lights, faint (Continued on page 15!) 





KATRIN KA, THE LITTLE RUSSIAN 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 
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Full directions for cutting out the doll and putting it together so it can run about and play, will be found on page 150 
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By James Swinnerton 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


WHEN GRAN’PA STARTS A STORY 
AND ITS WONDERS YOURE ENJOYING 
AND HE GOES TO SLEEP BEFORE HE 
FINISHES -ISNT IT ANNOYING ? 


BEST BEWARE THE BA -BA- CHEE 
THAT iTS 


TO HAVE A PET THATS USEFUL TOO 
iS REALLY QUITE TOO MUCH, 
ONLY A FLOWER 1$ TRUE, MY MINK WILL AS A NECK-PIECE DO 
BUT IF ‘YoU DO NOT LET IT GE, AND | USE HIM OFT AS SUCH, 


iT WILL DO ALL SORTS OF THINGS To You 
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Friends today should make the old covenant of Jonathan with David: ““The 





Lord be between me and thee and between thy seed and my seed forever” 


etter On HrrenDsHIP 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 





EAR CHARLOTTE: 

I am delighted that my letter 
telling you how I learned to 
write gave you so much pleasure; 

but I might have known that, all 
your questions on this subject being 
answered, you would immediately send 
mea volley of new ones. You are a human 
interrogation point, and I can not pos- 
sibly keep up with you. But I shall answer 
One question, partly because it is so easy, 
and partly because it gives me such un- 
bounded pleasure to reply to it. 

“After your home and your children 
and your work, what has been the greatest 
factor in your life?” 

Without the least shadow of a doubt, 
my friends—rich and poor, old and new, 
great and small—I almost said “good and 
bad,” only there have been no bad ones; 
the happy times we have had together, 
at home and abroad; the pleasant places— 
and the hard places—that we have shared. 


Tl/ustration by John Richard Flanagan 





The first friendships of which I have 
any definite recollection nearly all date 
back to the happy years which I spent, as 
a child, in Newbury, Vermont. In fact, 
I think they really hark back more than a 
hundred years before that, to the time 
when two young men, named Jacob 
Bayley and Thomas Johnson, became 
pioneer settlers in this upper portion of the 
Connecticut Valley. Both served with 
distinction in the Revolution, Jacob rising 
to the rank of General and Thomas to the 
rank of Colonel; and after it, Betsey, the 
eldest daughter in the Johnson family 
married Isaac, Jacob Bayley’s eldest son— 
a match which must have delighted the 
two old friends. 

She left, when she 
which, at the time it was built, was 
considered the finest in town, for it 
contained the first tall clock that was ever 
brought to Newbury, a beautiful time- 
piece with a shining brass face; the first 


married, a home 





harpsichord; a library of three hundred 
books; silver, porcelain, crystal, and other 
treasures. But she went to live in a house 
no less beautiful, for the General had also 
erected a spacious dwelling called the 
“Homestead,” and the bride had a 
drawing-room of which any young matron 
might well be proud—twenty feet square, 
white-paneled, white-shuttered, white- 
manteled, with many-paned windows fac- 
ing south and east, and two arched recesses 
on the eastern side, flanking the shallow 
fireplace, one called the “marriage arch” 
and the other the “courting corner.” 

It is with this paneled parlor that many 
of my childhood memories are connected, 
for the homes of Thomas Johnson and 
Jacob Bayley have never gone out of the 
hands of their descendants, descendants 
all more or less related, owing to that 
early love match. I lived myself at the 
Oxbow, in the house that Thomas Johnson 


had built for his (Continued on page 201) 
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HE Pennsylvania Street car turned 

from Illinois Street into Washing- 

ton Street. There was a distinction 

about that car. The bright redness 
of its paint shone like holly against the 
snow. A gaiety radiated from it, so that, 
seeing it, one knew that it carried Christ- 
mas bundles and Christmas people. The 
hospitality of this very car was proverbial; 
it was a haven of refuge much sought for 
by the Christmas shoppers. The wheels of 
this car emitted the most attractive and 
enticing tunes. Any one with half an ear 
for music could hear the words the wheels 
gave out, “ ’Tis Christmas eve, ’tis Christ- 
mas eve; Christmas eve is the best time, 
the best time, of all the happy year!” 

The bells on the mules tinkled the same 
refrain; these mules had not fallen for two 
squares. It must have crossed their active 
minds that two squares of uprightness 
established a precedent, for the bells 
trilled and chimed, while their bright little 
hoofs beat gaily on under the direction 
of the driver. Was there ever such a driver, 
rosy of cheek and shining of eyes, fair- 
haired and tall! He made the profession 
of car driving one to be eagerly sought, so 
splendidly did he handle the car and the 
people. How extraordinarily he curled his 
long whip, now making fantastic quirls in 
the air, snapping and sizzing in the most 
threatening manner, but never by any 
chance allowing this vicious-looking in- 
strument of torture to touch the much- 
admired mules! 

Conductor? He would not have counte- 
nanced such a suggestion. Was there not 
a reliable box where every passenger de- 
posited his fare? On Pennsylvania Street 
the passengers were all honest and social. 
They knew each other; they knew each 
other’s babies and the grown-up daughters; 
they knew why these daughters married 
and why they did not. They knew why 
husbands were late going down to their 
business in the morning, and they knew 
why they went early. They all liked Mrs. 
Barber’s hat, and they knew when it was 
first new. In many of the calling lists all 
of the frequenters of the Pennsylvania line 
did not appear. 

There was a bond closer than calling 
lists. The bond that held the passengers 
in the Pennsylvania Street car-line to- 
gether was the bond of long suffering on 
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Daestvanis 
Street Car 


windy corners. 

Sharing rain 

and sleet, cold 
and darkness, and contiguous seats in the 
car cemented affection, where the leaving of 
cards and ringing of bells would make no 
impression on the human heart. When 
safely housed in the cosy car, there were 
moments and half-hours and hours of 
waiting for the down car or the up car that 
invited confidence and sympathy. 

Today, on Christmas eve, five o’clock, 
1892, the driver whistled merrily, ‘“Christ- 
mas is the best 
time, the best 
time of all the 
happy year,” as 
he stopped in 
the middle of 
the square to 
assist a much- 
bebundled lady 
up the steps. 

“Be careful, 

Mrs. Beach. 
Twenty parcels, 
I’ll be bound; 
dolls, Noah’s 
arks, bird-cages, 
birds, tops, 
trains, and 
horns. Big bun- 
dles, little bun- 
dles, you didn’t 
leave a thing at 
the shop.” 

As he talked, 
the driver 
seated Mrs. 

Beach, his fav- 
orite passenger, 
and carefully 
made a mound 
of her belong- 
ings as he enum- 
erated them. 
Affectionately 
patting Mrs. 
Beach’s arm, he 
left her to open 
the door wider 
for a stout gen- 
tleman, saying 
toall the passen- 
gers as they en- 
tered: “Christ- 
mas is the 
best time—the 
very best time.” 


“Children,”’ the irate gentleman contended, ‘‘should 


be muzzled. 
Christmas was 
aided and abetted 


invented 
by 


They should be kept in a dark cellar. 
by the Evil One and 
parents 


and dotards’”’ 


Illustrations by 


Radiant smiles and cheerful agreement 
met his greeting. 

There was only one gentleman who re- 
sented it. “Christmas is not the best 
time,”’ he said as he passed the driver. 

“Tt is in Indianapolis,” responded the 
driver, as he gazed keenly at the gentleman, 
who would have been handsome but for a 
peculiar scowl; or was it the way he pulled 
his hat over his eyes? 

The driver couldn’t tell, try as he 
might, and he gave it up with a great 
sense of pitv in his heart for one 
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so lost to the spirit of Christmas. 

The irate gentleman said growlingly, 
“Better get us somewhere and leave off 
talking,” but the driver, far from taking 
his advice as personal, after seating a 
lovely lady in mourning by Mrs. Beach, 
turned to her and said: 

“You make Christmas the best time by 
being kind. If you run short of little girls 
to give presents to, there is one down our 
way that’s the lonesomest little girl in the 
whole world; no folks and no friends, only 
us neighbors, and she just cries for her 





mother; it’s terri- 
ble to be lonesome 
at Christmas.” 

The lovely lady in mourning raised her 
sad eyes. ‘‘May [help her? Do you think 
you could let me help her?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Yes, marm; I should think you could 
help; you’re the very one.” 

His big voice softened as he gave the 
lovely lady the house number where the 
little girl lived. At that moment an ecstatic 
plunge of the mules ,(no doubt thinking of 





the approaching Christmas) precipitated 
the irate gentleman to the floor, and the car 
at the same time into the wrong switch. 

“Of all the old contraptions,” began the 
irate gentleman. 

Two of the habitués of the Pennsylvania 
Street car came to his assistance. 

When the irate gentleman was reseated, 
they said, almost in the same breath: “You 
must be a stranger; you don’t understand; 
these mules are capricious, not to sav 
playful. We look out for them; a little 
jolting is quite, one might say, almost 
enjoyable.” 

The irate gentleman eyed the two passen- 
gers savagely as he rubbed his elbow. 

“Is it broken?” asked the gentleman 
who lived on Pennsylvania Street and 
sympathized with all those who did not. 

“Do you mean my arm?” asked the 
irate gentleman. “If it isn’t, it isn’t the 
fault of this relic of the middle ages, this 
antediluvian car. I suppose I was used 
to it once, but I have lived in civilization 
since.” 

A coldness toward the stranger was per- 
ceptible in the car. The Pennsylvania 
Street car passengers might have moments 
when they regarded the eccentricities of 
the mode of conveyance furnished by 
public benefactors with disfavor. They 
even allowed one of their number to say, in 
making a speech: “The issues that the 
Democratic party advocate as new were 
known as long ago as the time when the 
last street car wafted its way up Penn- 
svlvania Street.” But it was not for an 
interloper to fling ridicule upon this inter- 
mediary which united families separated 
by the long length of the car-line, brought 
lovers together, and sent them apart 
at the sound of the last car at 11:45 
o'clock. 

A beautiful lady with white hair, bearing 
a large parcel from which protruded a 
flaxen curl, passed the irate gentleman on 
her way to a seat at the most remote end 
of the car. The irate gentleman spoke 
again, and it was noticed that the beautiful 
lady with white hair trembled and would 
have dropped the doll had it not been for 
the handsome old gentleman’s springing 
forward to guide her to a seat. 

“Of all the worst nights and the worst 
cars—” began the irate gentleman. 

The sentence was not finished in its 
original conception, for at that moment a 
little boy and his mother entered the car. 
The little boy had been to see Santa 
Claus in the street and Santa Claus in the 
shops. In joyous reminiscence he danced 

and capered up the aisle. That these 
capering and (Continued on page 208) 





PREMET 


A dark green velvet tunic over 
the new and popular printed 
velvet underdress is handled 
with skill and a youthful dignity 


Velveteen is good this year, as 
shown in thesuitabove. The other 
dress is of black wool material and 
black satin, with a plaid cravat 
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of all effects to achieve! Paradoxical 

as that may seem, it is none the 
less true. The woman who does not give 
much thought to her clothes can scarcely 
ever hope to have that appearance of per- 
fect grooming and severe harmony which 
is necessary to simplicity. To be abso- 
lutely correct today, it is not merely a 
question of wearing a gown with plain 
straight lines, or a hat with little trimming; 
it is a question of choosing those lines so 
that they are timely and yet in good taste, 
and of choosing accessories which will in 
no way conflict or cloud the line. To begin 
with the feet, only in the evening is any 
sort of ornamentation permissible, and 
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A choker-length string of large, baroque, inde- 
structible pearls, with colored cabochon clasp, 
$15. Earrings to match, of drop pearls, $10. 
Bracelet of two indestructible pearls on sterling 
silver wire, $5. Second bracelet of indestruc- 
lible pearls set every inch or so on sterling 
chain, $7.50. These articles may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


On these simple din- 
ner gowns are many 
jine points developed 
by master hands 


The combination of 
black lace and red 
plaited crépe, at the 
left, is very charming 


Fur, and waist-line 
indications of subile 
grace, are conspicuous 
points in the mode 
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then the luxury of one’s footwear should 
be conveyed through sumptuous ma- 
terials, such as lamés or brocades, rather 
than through straps and bizarre open- 
work effects. For the street the opera 
pump, extremely trig and entirely severe, 
is reviving its old-time popularity. For 
sports one wears the regulation low-heeled 
strap pump or simple oxford. 

And right here and now, as we go from 
feet to the costume itself, is the time to 
say something about length of skirts. 
Relativity plays a part in fashions as well 
as in deeper matters. The arbiters say 
ten to fourteen inches off the ground, 
and we say, as an added little plea for 
grace and taste, let the small women wear 
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PHILIPPE ET GASTON 


Figured black silk, trimmed with brown fur and 
strapped with black velvet, makes the long coat 


The suit above is a smart combination of beige 
wool and gray fur, with a surprisingly short coat 
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them nearer ten, and let the tall women go the limit 
and be skirted higher up at the fourteen-inch mark. 
Eleven inches off the ground for the small woman is 
practically the same as fourteen off the ground for the 
tall and stately. Again, everything is relative! 

And to proceed with the frock itself, the models 
shown you this month are extremely uncomplicated on 
the surface. Never was there 2 plainer frock than the 
one on the opposite page at the far left, and yet never 
were lines given more exquisite care. To make a gown 
look as though its straightness were unending, and yet 
to break that vertical effect without marring it, that 
alone is art. 

Long coats are more popular than short, but they are 
no smarter. The ensemble costume has become almost 
a uniform, but one’s ensemble may include a short coat 
if that length is more becoming. It is even possible that 
the smartest of us may take to short coats in self-defense 
before very long, if the ensemble becomes ubiquitous. 
Up to a certain point we follow the mode, and then, 
when the mode becomes a shop-window, we begin to 
graze in pastures new. Only through such care and 
56 
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The popular Lanvin collar and fastening is 
shown to perfection in the simple blouse above 





The two models below show straight lines with 
exceedingly 








The ultimate in white crépe de Chine 
severity is shown in the blouse at the left 


Novel fur treatments accentuate the sev:re but 
graceful lines of the three figures above 
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reasoning is there ever an advance guard for fashion. 

Overdoing is the commonest pitfall for the would-be 
fashionable woman. ‘Take the present use of fur. It 
has been fashioned into many and wonderful combina- 
tions this winter, dyed unusual and odd colors, worked 
into bizarre and strange patterns, but it takes a master 
hand to do it. The woman who.can not buy an extremely 
expensive and authoritative model gown should not 
indulge in novelty treatments. They are as dangerous 
to her sartorial effect as the uninvestigated skin specialist 
might be to her prized complexion. 

Hats are gradually evolving into a wider and more 
generally becoming radius. The square crown is of 
course “the thing,” but then other things are also being 
recognized, and strongly. The beret, or tam type of hat, 
with its soft becoming crown shaped to each individual 
head, is appearing from many excellent workshops, and 
is made of velvet, hatter’s plush, or very soft felt. The 
last named is perhaps the smartest. The round crown 
is still worn, and on very smart hats. Some women 
prefer it, and it is not old style in any sense of the word. 
It is merely a softer style, and a little less prescribed. 
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Etched glass 


Etched glass 
Earrings, $10 


Earrings, $12 
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From pale yellow to brilliant 
orange is the chiffon gown at right. 
Also in orchid or rose, 14 to 20, 
$39.50. The umbrella above 
has 16 ribs, all colors, $5.75 


Crépe de Chine tunic blouse at 
left below, in black, brown, or 
navy, with contrasting pipings, 
34 to 40, $14.75. Right below, 
a semi-made dress, which means 
material stamped with pattern, 
all instructions and findings 
for completing it, in navy 
or seal charlemeen, $11.95; in 
tan or powder blue jersey, 
$9.95. Sizes 14 to 38, choice 
of color for embroidery wool 
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A sterling comb in a rose 
or blue leather case, $1.50 


Above, a novelty green 
bakelite vanity, with 
lipstick hidden in the 
silk tassel, $5.95 At 
right, a sterling and 
enamel vanily, in 
blue or green, $5.95 


ee = 
The soft tan suéde 


handbag above is ex- 
quisitely made, $8.50 


A simple evening gown of black 
satin wears six inverted plaits 
to give a flare, 36 to 40, $45. 
The smart necklace of pearls and 
emeralds with back pendant, $15 


Smaller pearl and emerald neck- 
lace above, $5.95. Below, the most 
charming of corduroy breakfast 
coats with white fur collar and 
cuffs, in blue, lavender, or coral, 
34 to 44, $15.75. Next to it an 
all-silk chenille velvet tea-gown, 
trimmed with plaited georgette 
sleeves and French flowers, in 
soft shades of orchid, beige, 
or rose, sizes 34 to 40, ts 
interestingly priced at $29.50 
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Atthe right a crépe de Chine 
blouse trimmed with sou- 
ache, in navy, black, or 
brown, 36 to 44, $4.95. 
Next, an albatross combing 
jackel, pink or blue, hand 
embroidered, $3.95 





The nightgown above is of crépe satin finished with picot 
edging and French flowers, in pink or yellow, sizes 34 to 42, 
it is $7.05. Charmingly simple vest and drawers to match it, 
are $3.95 cach. The effective point d’esprit cap in the oval, is 
lo hold bobbed hair in place at night, medium or large, $1.50 


The dainty combi- 
nation (right), is 
fashioned of crépe 
de Chine, trimmed 
with -footing and 
contrasting ribbon, 
shell-pink or yel- 
low, 34 to 40, $3.95 


Next to it, cré pe de 
Chine sleeveless 
pajamas exquisite- 


broidered net, in 
turquoise or maize, 
34 lo 4o, $9.75 











All articles on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service. Send 
check or money-order. with 
full directions regarding the 
colors and sizes you desire 


The slip-over pajamas above are well-tailored of excellent 
quality sotsette and come in pink, blue, or orchid, sizes 14 to 
20, $2.95. They are the type preferred by the young or 
athletic woman, yet they are not devoid of feminine 
touches. Quilted satin bedroom slippers in all colors are $2.95 


The cré pe de Chine 
nightgown (left) is 
also trimmed with 
appliquéd and em- 
broidered net, with 
French flowers, 
‘coral or maize, 34 
lo 40, it is $4.95 


At the right of 
group, hand-made 
vest and drawers 
of sheer _ batiste 
trimmed with real 
jilet edging, draw- 
ers 21 lo 23, vest 34 


lo 44, $1.95 eat: 
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DOVE UNDERGARMENTS 
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The great manufacturers, like the great 
dressmakers, have decided that simplicity is 
the surest keynote of success. The plain crépe 
de Chine underwear above, trimmed only 
with footing or tucks, and the severe kasha 
frock below, are evidences of the decision 
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Trade- Marked Underwear and Trade-Marked Outerwear 


HE well-gowned woman goes in for 
simplicity. She has always done so, 
only there have been periods in 
which it was most difficult to choose the 
simple from among the ornate, to pick the 


wheat from the chaff of style. Today, 
however, the good manufacturers make 
simple things, and if you will use the 
reputable trade-marks there is no reason 
why you should not find them in or near 
every city in the country. 

We wonder if you know how many kinds 
of manufacturers are using trade-names 
today. There is a trade-mark for almost 
everything, from the kitchen cabinet to 
the necklace of real pearls. In furniture 
and household goods of every sort it has 
been tried out successfully, and in wearing 
apparel, from hats to shoes, baby clothes 
to gowns for elderly women, it has been 
equally broad in adoption. A trade-mark 
means the manufacturer’s pride, when 
considered from the human angle, and he, 
of course, would not be proud of his pro- 
duction if he did not know it wouid stand 
investigation. In short, the trade-mark 
stands for certainty—certainty of value, 
appearance, and quality. 

Ask for what you wear by its trade-name. 
Everything, from underwear to outerwear, 
may be found under trade-names if you 
take the trouble to use them, and for those 
women especially, who live away from the 
large metropolis, it is by far the easiest 
way to shop. 

Using trade-names may soon become a 
habit, a habit which educates the retailer, 
the manufacturer, and yourself, and as 
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none of us is above being educated at al- 
most any time of life, it is a useful and 
effective habit to cultivate. The retailer is 
educated to buy from the well-known and 
thoroughly investigated manufacturers; 
the manufacturers are educated to widen 
their distribution; and you, yourself, are 
educated in good taste, the choice and 
quality of the models put out. 

The undergarments above show the 
tendency to use simple trimmings in odd 
ways, and a few tucks or some ordinary 
footing may be handled in so many fashions 
that the most charming effects result from 
the plainest materials. Line is considered 
as important as it is for an evening gown, 
and taffeta flowers or ribbons are handled 
with as much care as though they were for 
the outside instead of the inside. Ff 

The street or sports frock pictured is 
an adaptation from one of the popular 
two-piece French models. It has a flatter- 
ing youthfulness without loss of dignity, 
and its material is natural colored kasha 
cloth with a band of brown. Kasha has 
indeed made for itself a well-merited place 
in the vogue of today. Not for a long 
time has there been a run on a material 
to equal it. Its soft texture and lovely 
colorings have stamped it permanently. 

Good Housekeeping will be glad to give 
you information about any of the mer- 
chandise shown on its National Service 
pages, or your own shops will, we feel sure, 
be happy to supply any demands you may 
make to see any special line of garments. 
Write to us for the name of the shop neat 
you that carries the clothes we picture. 
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All articles on this page may be 
purchased through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 
West goth St., New York City 
Send check or money-order to 
the above address, with full 
instructions for color and sise 
desired. Articles sent prepaid 





















NOTE 
Owing to an error in 
advertising the price of 
the folio The Baby’s 
Layetie, was quoted at 
25c. The price is 15¢. 





The stockinet doll above is dressed in 
gay colors, with yellow, rose or blue 
skirts, $1. The hot-plate is an in- 
dispensable aid to the difficult task of 
feeding children, nickel base, $2.05 


The young man on the left of 
the line wears a very smart 
suit of brown gingham, with 
Square neck, and a simulated 
monogram on the pocket. 
Also in green, sizes 2 to 
5 years, price $2.25 


The little girl next to him 
ts cosy and warm in a 
green jersey frock, with 
white linen collar and cuffs. 
It also comes in green, blue 
or brown, sizes 2 to 5 years, 
and is priced at $5.05 
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A three-piece costume consisting 
of blue wool leggings, hat, and 
coal, trimmed with nutria, comes 
for brother as well as sister 
Sises for boys for the complete 
costume above are I to 4; sizes 
for girls 2 to 5; in tan or French 
blue, it is reasonable at $21 





The knitted baby set above is $3.05 com- 
plete, in white with pink. In the center 
of page the young man wears a 
smart checked wrapper, blue and tan, 
or tan and brown, 2 to 6 years, $2.95 


The smallest member of the 
group on the left is clothed 
in a little hand-smocked suit 
of Peggy coth with a 
sedate white collar. It comes 
in blue or  vyellow, in 
sizes 2 lo 4 years, price $2 


The voung lady on the ex- 
treme right also wears smock- 
ing on a checked gingham 
dress which comes in yellow, 
or blue, sizes 2 to 5 years, price 
$3. These are all exceedingly 
smart frocks for the money 



























tieth Century Sampler, 

because it is made 
from designs which show 
the influences of this epoch. 
There is the English cot- 
tage, the colonial silhou- 
ettes, the characteristic 
mottoes, baskets, numer- 
als, and alphabets, which 
all samplers must carry so 
that the worker may have 
them at her disposal. The 
beetle also appears as an 
expression of Egypt, and 
Japan and China lend 
colorful touches from the 
Orient. Borders of Slovakia 
and Russia complete a 
history. of cross-stitch. 


] CALL this the Twen- 


These silhouettes are taken from silhou- 
ette Set G, which is absolutely new. It 
consists of four sheets in one color, 50¢ 


The samplers shown here demon- 
strate a very simple one as well as 
an elaborate one. They would 
lend charm to any room, but 
especially to halls and guest-rooms, 
where the motto may be in keeping 
with the spirit of welcome. If one 
is willing to give time to interesting 
needlework, a real masterpiece may 
be evolved from these numerous 
designs by grouping them yourself 
and choosing subjects reflecting 
your own personality, to make a 
sampler which will be an heirloom 


for the generations that follow. 
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Tee Seauty of tke House is Creer. 

‘Tae Biesaing or the House & Contentment. 
Tre Glory of he Rouse is Hospitality. 
Tre Crown orthe Bouse & Godliness. 
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‘The Beauty oF tne House is Order. 

The Blessing of the House is Contentment. 
Tre Glory or the House is Hospitality. 
The Crown or the House is Godliness. 


Cut-work centerpiece, lower 
right, may be found on Hot- 
iron pattern No. D-2102, 25¢. 
Or stamped on natural cotton 
it is ready for working, 35¢ 


The luncheon cloth above is strikingly 
cross-stitched in black and white, and 
the quaint and unusual hemstitching 
will be described in a pamphlet en- 
closed with each order for the Hot 
iron pattern No. D-1006, price 25¢ 
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This Twentieth Century 
Sampler is made from a 
selection of material from 
all of Anne Orr’s Cross- 
stitch sets, which consist of 
seven sets of four sheets 
each, or more than six 
hundred designs and sev- 
eral alphabets. Five of 
these sets are in full color, 
and two in one color. Sets 
B, C, E, F, and H sell for 
$raset. Set D is 25c. Set 
Gis soc. All seven sets will 
be sent by Anne Orr, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, upon re- 
ceipt of $5. An interesting 
article on samplers will be 
sent to our readers upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Above are pictured some more of the 
quaint silhouettes from  Cross-stitch 
Sel G, which is four sheets for 506 
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Georgette panels of an old frock fringed 
with spool crochet silk made one scarf; 
the other was fashioned from the left-over 
material of a plaid skirt, edges fringed 





The ever useful week-end sewing 
bag is made of a sample of plaid 
silk, and the bottom is used for 
pins, scissors, and other trifles 


Some old magazines, a pot of glue, 
and window-shade remnants are 
all that are necessary to fashion 
the picture book on the right 


NLESS you have tried, you have 

no idea of the limitless number 

of pretty things you can make 
at little or no cost, out of carefully 
selected scraps and a skein of silk or 
wool. Besides those things pictured, 
there are many other old stand-bys, 
which though not original, are the epit- 
ome of usefulness, and therefore always 
welcome. Squares of dark satin make 
splendid bridge-table covers, and there 
is always a good part to an old linen 
sheet which may be used for the same 
thing, or better still, for tea-napkins or 
doilies. Old linen may be tinted at 
home, and fashioned into most colorful 
and interesting luncheon sets with square 
doilies and a single white monogram. 
Doll clothes, aprons, small lamp and 
candle shades, appliquéd sofa cushions, 
and light throws may all be fashioned 
Irom the more frivolous bits of one’s 
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By Caroline Gray 





An evening bag of a bit 
of velvet and brocade, 
and a safety pin holder 
from an end of ribbon 


The blue linen case above is to keep 
napkins white, and the necessary 
shoe-bag, 14''x 8", may also be 
made from the hoard of old pieces 








Piqué for a vestee and cuffs is always 
smart, and left-over strips of écru 
embroidery make a charming finish for 
the more formal gown, as shown above 





Felt or broadcloth applied to home- 
spun, 22" x 14", make a most 
delightful school-bag, and _ the 
felt elephant carries baggage tags 


Unbleached muslin may be deco- 
rated with blue chambray bunnies, 
buttonholed, to make the quilt for 
baby’s crib at the top of the page 


rag-bag. And scarves, tiny sweaters, 
kitchen holders, and braided rugs may be 
developed, with a little energy and imagi- 
nation, from the more uninteresting 
pieces of heavier and duller materials. 

The black and white drawings can not 
show the quaintness of the appliqué 
work on the baby’s quilt or the school- 
bag, for instance, and yet these applied 
figures are excellent means of using up 
colorful bits of material. The bunnies 
shown are blue, buttonholed in white, 
and they have red cotton eyes, and 
fuzzy white wool tails. The school bag is 
of brown homespun with pinkish tan 
felt bunnies and small green sprays for 
plants, a simple thing to work. The 
elephant is gray felt with a bit of red 
flannel for the saddle, which keeps the 
baggage tags safe in his interior. The 
strings to tie them with make a fasci- 
nating curly tail. 

































Al the right, engraved crystal 
bowl with gold encrusted edge, 
diameter, 10", $5.50. Bunch of 
varicolored parchment flowers, 
diameter, 6", $12.50. Below, 
brass Colonial knocker, 8’, $4 


How to Order: 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will buy, without charge, any articles 
mentioned in the Christmas Gift 


Section. 


Make your selections immediately 
and post your order to us as soon as 
possible. In ordering, name the desired 
article, its price, and the page and issue 


in which it appears. 


For Christmas delivery, orders must 
be in Good Housekeeping office before 


) 


) & 

h ‘* | fp Ine, re Crvicc 
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Selected by HELEN KOUEY 


Left, charming glass candle. 
sticks, dolphin design, 9" 
high, in amber, green, or blue, 
$8 a pair. Oval oil flowe 
painting, burnished gold 
frame, r9'' long, $16 


Deliveries, Returns, and Credits: 
Whenever possible orders will be sent 
by insured parcel post. Heavier pack- 
ages will be sent by express. Shipping 
charges are included in prices given. 


Please print the name to avoid mis- 
takes. When ordering articles to be 
sent to other persons, kindly give your 
own address as well as that of the 


consignee. 


No returns will be accepted for mer- 


December 15th. 


Remittances: 


Checks, drafts, or money-orders should 
be made payable to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service and should accom- 
pany all orders. Merchandise can not 


be sent C. O. D. 


Insufficient remittance will be cred- 


chandise costing two dollars or less. No 
returns whatsoever will be accepted 
until after Christmas. To receive credit 
for damaged goods, or incorrectly filled 
orders, articles must be _ returned, 
postage prepaid, to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, not to the shop from 
which they came. We will allow no 
credit unless the article is returned to 





ited, the reader notified, and orders 
shi immediately upon receipt of 
additional amount. We can not charge 
purchases to individual accounts at the 
shops. Foreign checks should be drawn 
on New York bank. POSTAGE remit- 


Good Housekeeping. 


Samples can not be supplied during 


this season. 


Shipping charges are included in all 


tance is not required unless so stated. 


Wrought-iron fern or 


flower stand, with cop- 


per holder, about three 


feet high, $12.50 


prices given, unless otherwise stated. 


The small English brass 
bell above, is about 4'’ 
high, topped with a fig- 
ure of Napoleon, $1.75 


Indiv 
cigare 
Small 
ash-tr 


Belou 
per pe 
color 
ers, ? 


Leather book-mark, 
above, 7” long, embossed 
in gold, comes with 
calendar to match, $1 


The iron smoking table above, 15” wide, 
28” high, has a tall gilt handle, $11.75. 
Left, a newspaper portfolio of marbleise 
paper decorated with an old print, $5 


Set of three tables, inlaid satin-wood on 
solid mahogany, 23" high, $25. Set of 
four tables, 25" high, $28. In plain ma- 


hogany, set of three, $22.50; set of four, $25 
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USS candle. 
design, g” 
en, or blue 

oil flower 
Shed gold 
ng, $16 











Individual amber glass 
cigarette-jar, $0.25 apiece. 
Small amber glass and gilt 
ash-iray, 4’ long, $1.75 


Below, a salad set of Quim- 
er pottery decorated with 
colorful birds and flow- 
ers, ‘nine pieces, $12.75 


SS SA ATTA NRT 


Left, English wall sconce of 
hand-beaten copper, 11” 
high, $3.50. Below, iron 
bird-cage hook, 12" high, 
with 15"’ extension, $3.50 


The mirror above is topped with an in- 
teresting print, $6; jade vase with it 
is 11” high, $7.50. The framed motto 
bears an appropriate sentiment, $2.10 


The exquisite Venetian 
glass powder jar comes 
in ruby, amber, or rose, 
with a flowered glass knob 
of contrasting shades. 
Diameter 434", $3.75 


The group above includes a lamp of 
black or blue composition ware, 
$16.50, and a quaint shade with an 


old map print, $27.50. 


It is 20” 


high complete. Glass cigarette box, all 
colors,$7. In the center photograph, 
a pair of solid brass candlesticks, 
9” high, $5.25 a@ pair, and ham- 
mered brass fruit bowl with swinging 
handle, diameter 9’, $3.50 


Left, small painted 
parrot knocker, $2. 
Below in center, @ 
pair of Hessian soldier 
andirons painted in 
bright colors, $17.50. 
Directly below, @ 
cat paper weight, $r 


Any hail 
acquires a 


touch of dig- 


nity if it ts 
decorated with 
a five-branch 
wrought-iron 
candelabrum, 
59” high, 22” 
across, hand- 
made, $20 each 
or $35 a pair. 
Extra ship- 
ping charges 
are C. O. D. 





The Dutch coffee set above is of ham- 
mered brass or copper, tray 12” di- 
ameter, complete, $12. Bon-bondish, 
$1.20. Right, wrought-iron candle- 
stick, 16” high, $4.50. Brass lantern 
wired for electricity, 20’ over all, $20 


Left, Italian pottery box, $1.65. Below, 
a useful and quaint mahogany and 
tapestry footstool 14x16", $15.50 


Candlesticks of Italian pottery, $2.25 
each. Large size, $2.75 each. Blown 
glass jar, greenish blue, 13" high, $3 


A blue decorated box, for the living- For the house in which The folding mahogany magazine 
room table, 6 long, $2.60. Small the atmosphere is Co- rackis 24" highwhenopen,$12. It 
portfolio with Godey | print, $2.25. lonial is this curly maple is a convenient accessory for both 
Blue pottery vase,.7” high, $1.25 rang mirror, 22” high, $15 living-room and summer porch 


A small, hand-embroidered 
Madeira oval -may fill a million 
uses for trays and dining-room 
and even in the bedroom 
$1.25 It ts about 10" long 


The real filet oval doilies above 
are useful additions to the linen 
chest, one large oval, 21” long, 
and two small oval doilies, 
12°’ long, complete, $4.50 


To set a little table in the guest room so that the 
hospitable touch is not lacking, come the charm- 
ing articles above, a blue bird lamp, about 12”, 
$6.85, complete, and a blue.glass night set, $1.50 
Hindu crystal ball, attractively boxed, below, $1 


Solid mahogany 
tilt-top table, 
satinwood inlay, 
round top, 16” 
diameter, $16.75 
Oval top, 11x16” 
$16.75; or 14 % 
é a Brae Ss 
A foot-scraper is ae 4a 
always appreci- ' 
A Sheraton mahogany shaving glass ated by the entire 
is a delightful accessory and family; wrought- 
is 20" me and 19” broad, $18 ‘iron one above, $5 





gazine 
2. It 


r both 
porch 


ered 
illion 
room 
room 

long 


Pretty paper-weights 
add to the character 
of the desk. Flowered 
one above, $1. Brass 
coat hook is an ele- 
phant’s trunk. $2.50 


An Italian 
lamp base with 
shade to match 
is a@ quaint 
living-room 
accessory. 17” 
over all, $12 
complete. 
Flowered 
Sscrap-bas- 
ket, $3.50 


A Mah Jong set of linen 
crash, cloth and four nap- 
kins, characteristic in 
sha pe, beautifully embroid- 
ered by hand in colors, $5.50 


Spanish pottery pitch- 
ers are characteristic in 


Sha pe, $1.75 for 


the 


larger one, and $1.50 
forthe smaller 


To dress the desk attractively are Eng- 
lish brass candlesticks, about 7” high, 
$4.50 a pair, and a smail brass sun- 
dial paper-weight, $3.50. Real filet 
doilies below, 5’’ diameter, $3 dosen; 
large ones, 13" wide, $1.65 apiece 


A pair of pewter tavern candlesticks 
ten inches high are $6.25 each. 
And up in the far right corner 
is an interesting ship plaque, $6 


The litile 
duck paper- 
weight is 
of painted 
iron, $I 


A cat bottle and 
the dog bottle 
opposile wear 
a glass on their 
heads, $2 each 


Amber glass lamp 
below, electrified, $7. 
Glazed plaited shade 


in 


$10.50. 


creamy rose, 


Com plete 


lamp about 20” high 


To ORDER 


Send check 
or money- 
order to Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Ser- 
vice, with full 
details. See 
page 64 for 


further in- 


structions 


Bridge set of crash, em- 
broidered in white, a cover 
and four napkins, $6. 
Filet and cut-work pil- 
low case, 14’ x 18”, $4 


Two litile door 
stops, a ship 
and a basket; the 
jirst, $4.50, the 
second, $2.50 


A French Faience ink- 
well is decorated with birds 


and flowers in 


natural 


colors, complete with quill- 


pen 


and _ pencil, 


$5.50 
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Brass thermometer, 5’ dial, $2. : Me ‘ Above, gold-banded glass 
Crystal candlesticks, right, 0” : : ‘ ; . = ) 3 jar for cigarettes, 5!" 
high, $11.25 each, amethyst, i = high, $6.50. Below, 
amber and turquoise. Bridge bridge table numbers 
scores below, -$1.10 - the set are $1.25 for two sets 


The reproduction Wedgwood Wes- 
leyan set above is a charming thing, 
teapel, $6.50; cup and saucer, 
$1.50 apiece; plates, $1 apiece 


An original ash-tray 
of silver and glass car- 
ries a liny radio over 
the top on which to 
knock off ashes, $4 


Four little bon-bon 
dishes, 1%" high, 
plated silver, $2 
the set. Charming 


for the bridge table 
The mariner 


candlestick is a 
yellow helder with 
a candle for the 
mariner, $1.50 


Narcissus bulbs in pink or 
blue luster bowl, about nine 
inches in diameter, $3. Be- 
low, the useful tea-ball of Shef- 
fieldhand-hammered silver, $1 


Cork mats to protect your 
lable: large, 7 x 11", two 
small, 5 x 7", $1 set. Left, 
new type umbrella 


holder, of bronze, $3.75 


Rose or orchid shirred Georgette boudoir 
bed-light above, throws the light directly 
on your book. Completely equipped, $4 


Chiffon balls above are filled with lavender, 
$1.25. Nest of four brass ash-trays, $1.50 
Pig-skin billfold, below, $1.15 


Van Tassel sisters, shade- 
pulls, left, three for $1 


“Seema ga Myre 


Five lovely combinations for tying 


Fireproof china teapot, green 
up gifts (right). No. 1. Silver 


and gilt, $2.50. Above, hand 


embroidered luncheon set, center- 
piece and six of each size doilies, 
$7.50. Center, above, glass bo- 
baches and pendants for lamps 
or candlesticks, two sets, $2.75 


tea-paper, green Mandarin tape, 
Chinese cards, $1.25. No. 2. 
Firelight tissue paper, gold silk 
cord, wooden soldier cards, $1. 
Further ‘description, page 248 





ed glass 
ies, aM 
Below, 
umobers 
wo sels 


ariner 
ck is a 
der with 
for the 

$1.50 


yudoir 
rectly 
1, $4 


hade- 
yr $I 


This dolly and the 
one in the op posite 
corner are each 
$2.29. They are of 
the beloved painted 
rag variety and say 
““Ma-ma.” About 
eleven inches high 


Seven-piece bath-set for baby, of white 
Turkish toweling ‘with apron , would 


be a joy 
= \ B= - 
re 


to any 


mother, $2.75 


The old-fashioned “sewing bird’’ is of 
German silver ready to fasten on table, 
boxed, $1.50. The hand-painted radio 


log, 


with 


replaceable 


cards, $1 


The Modlwood automobile comes in pieces, 
ready to be put together again by the 
ingenious boy, $1. At the right isa new 
“ip . eden “al e 

Go-bi-bi” for the very small baby, with a 
rubber ring to hold him safely in, $3.50 


Week-end suit- 
case for the very 
young lady, 
$13.50 Below is 
a new edition of 
Mother Goose 
illustrated by 
C. B. Falls, $4 


charming desk-set, complete with port- 
folio, paper, and candlesticks, $2.75 


a 


: | For little daughter's bedroom is a 


Above, in center, an aluminum kitchen 
set just like mother’s, $1.50. Directly 
above, parrot paper-holder, $1.25; 
book-ends, $3. Both are painted wood 


A doll with three heads and several sets of 

clothing would be dear to the heart of anv 

little girl (center above), $6. The small 

see-saw is appropriate for the nursery 

and the very small child; price, $6.50 
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cA new way 


of telling the old, old story of 


aman who did not 


take his wife with him while he climbed the ladder of success 


Mrs. Margrave Finds 
Her Children 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


ANE MARGRAVE sat far back in 

the great hall. They had reserved 

a seat in the front row for her, but 

she was so small and unobtrusive 

that nobody noticed when she came in, 

and the tall, fair girl who took her place by 

mistake was accepted by the stewards as 

Andrew Margrave’s wife without question. 

She looked like Andrew Margrave’s wife— 

or, at any rate, as his wife ought to look. 

And Jane Margrave did not. She knew 

it—had always known it. Today the 

knowledge was too much for her. She 
wanted to hide. 

The two women who sat next her settled 
themselves back in their furs, purring con- 
tentedly. They talked about the various 
familiar townsfolk and the notabilities as 
they streamed in. They talked about 
Jane Margrave herself. They had seen 
her several times—at the garden féte last 
week and at various smaller meetings, 
but she was too like hundreds: of other 
women to be remembered, and _ besides 
they knew she would be sitting somewhere 
well in front. They were very sorry for 
Andrew Margrave. 

“He was just a bank clerk,” one of them 
said. “I suppose it seemed right enough 
at the time.” 

“But he must have known. Even the 
people. who knew him then knew that he 
would come to something.” 

“Tn a way I like an early marriage. But 
an ambitious man ought to wait until he 
finds his level.”’ 

“And then their having no children—” 

“That must be the hardest. Building 
all that for nobody.” 

Jane Margrave closed her eyes for a 
moment. The secret charm of her small, 
thin face was quenched like a little flame 
by a gust of wind. She looked old and 
wan. 

The younger of the two women heaved 
her ample shoulders. “One couldn’t 
blame him—not a man like that—” 

“One doesn’t.” The other laughed and 
lowered her Yoice—but not enough. ‘’They 
say—” 

The band played a patriotic air, cun- 
ningly linking Andrew Margrave with 
national sentiment, and everybody rustled 
to their feet. Mrs. Margrave was the last 
to rise. It wasn’t that she felt any in- 
congruity in her standing up to greet her 
husband. That was natural enough. And 
it wasn’t the hurt. She had an almost 
amused contempt for the two women— 
though contempt was alien to her. They 
so obviously didn’t know. They judged 
by their own standards. They thought 


Illustrations by 
F. R. Gruger 


Andrew was like other men. Andrew— 

Once upon a time he had been ‘“‘Andy.” 
For a very short time. That had been in 
the first flare-up of his passion for her, 
when she had felt herself strong and 
victorious. He had been in desperate need 
of all that she had to give, and had lain 
helpless in -the hollow of her hands. She 
could have hurt—almost have slain him 
in those days, and he would have been 
without defence. But she had been very 
tender. She had smiled over him and had 
called him, “Andy, dear—” There had 
even been foolish baby derivatives which 
made her faintly uncomfortable to re- 
member. 

Insensibly “Andy” had become Andrew. 
And she had become Andrew Margrave’s 
wife. 

The people were cheering. They were 
enormously pleased that Andrew Margrave 
should have chosen to come down among 
them. Their jaded and disillusioned imag- 
inations, surfeited with national saviors 
who had proved themselves personal 
boosters, fastened eagerly on a man who 
had succeeded without shame or reproach 
in becoming richer than any of them. He 
had been wise and far-seeing for himself, 
but he had been wise and far-seeing for the 
whole community as well. They grudged 
him nothing. They meant to send him back 
to Parliament with fresh power. Uncon- 
sciously they owed him an incalculable 
debt because he had kept their faith in 
men alive. 

There he stood, unostentatious but ex- 
traordinarily predominating—a slender, 
broad-shouldered, well-dressed figure of a 
man, carrying himself with the erect, gal- 
lant carriage of a soldier—which he had 
been for a short time—the lean, sharp- 
lined face grave but friendly. The gray 
hair that was as thick as when he had been 
a boy was brushed back so smoothly that 
it fitted the shapely head like a cap. Mrs. 
Margrave remembered that in the old 
days it hadn’t always been so smooth. He 
had had a habit of ruffling it up. He 
hadn’t been quite so sure of himself. Often 
she had run her hand gently over the dis- 
order, saying, 

“There, Andy, it will be all right.” 

The chairman was speaking. Mrs. 
Margrave was very tired of chairmen. She 
had heard too many. She knew every- 
thing that even the most original of them 


could have to say. The list of Andrew’s 
excellences fell on her brain like dull blows, 
She sank back into herself, thinking and 7 
remembering. aa 

She wasn’t only tired of chairmen. She 
was tired of herseli—deeply, deeply tired. 
Perhaps for that reason she~had to ac-. 
knowledge something which she had known 
fifteen years and had steadily refused to 
face. She was a failure and as lonely as 
only a failure can be. For five years she 
had been a success. She had been a 
splendid wife for the striving, restless 
bank-clerk, steadying and advising him 
with all the sagacity of an unselfish love. 
She remembered the night that he had 
poured his heart out to her, kneeling at her 
feet, his head against her knee. She re- 
membered her own pity, her desire to 
enfold him and shield him from the dis- 
illusionment that lay ahead. For it had 
all sounded so fantastic and improbable— 
the little Scotch nobody with the burr of 
his native speech still thick on his tongue, 
clamoring for power and wealth and fame. 
She had held him very close. 

“Dear Andy—” 

Almost immediately afterward the thing 
had happened. What men call luck had 
played into his eager hands. He had gone 
ahead—slipped away from her. She had 
never protected him again. 

So she had become a failure. For pro- 
tecting was her business. With some 
human need of her—something over which 
she could spread her wings—she throve and 
grew radiant and. splendid. She knew 
that if Andy had failed, she would have 
saved them both. But as the wife of 
Andrew Margrave she had dwindled and 
withered. She was like a little cockleshell 
dragged at the stern of a leviathan, useless, 
not even pretty, and nigh to foundering 
in the backwash. And sometimes, she 
knew it quite well, she made the leviathan 
ridiculous. 

If she had had children—just one child. 
All down the years she had hoped and 
prayed. A child would have justified her. 
It would have been her share in the tri- 
umph of Andrew’s life. And then a child 
would have needed her. She had dreamed 
of it so often that it had become almost 
real—a little boy with untidy hair and 
wide, visionary young eyes—as Andy’s 
must have been once—who ran to her 
from his games and whom she shielded 
from the perplexity and dread loneliness 

of life. The pathos of his dependence— 
the unutterable dependence of children— 
had glorified her. 


But he had never come. He had stood 





Lady Flavia’s room was like a stage boudoir, and Jane Margrave stood in the midst 
like the intruder she had become in life. But now she was not shamed by her intrusion 


on the edge of her dream, gazing at her 
sadly. And Andrew had gone _ into 
Parliament. He had become a great 
man. 

He was speaking now. The rich, me- 
tallic voice sounded through all her nerves. 
But she could not hear what he was 
saying. She did not want to. Whatever 


it was, it had no part in her. His energy, 
his passion for ideals and things rather 
than for human relationships, made him 
seem stranger than an unknown man to 
her. Her tiredness was awful. The 
thought that she might have thirty 
years to live bore her down like a suffo- 
cating wave. 


2 


RESENTLY it was all over. She sat 
beside him in their limousine. Hat in 
hand, he was bowing and smiling to the blur 
of friendly faces that filled the windows. 
“Tn the old days they would have taken 
the horses out,” he said, “and dragged us 


in triumph.” 
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“Tt must have been 
very slow and embarrass- 
ing,” was all she could 
find to answer. 

“Oh, I don’t know—” 

She thought his voice 

sounded a little flat. Per- 
haps he was tired. But 
the tiredness was too 
different from her own. 
After that peroration he 
must have felt like a run- 
ner who has won a great 
race—exhausted and sat- 
isfied. But she had not 
run at all—just ambled— 
nowhere and to no pur- 
pose. 

She beat her brain for 
the right things to say to 
a great man. 

“Tt was a wonderful 
meeting, wasn’t it?” 

“Splendid. Couldn’t 
have been better.” 

“T suppose it’s quite 
certain.” 

“Jeffries thinks so. I’m 
sure myself. One has an 
instinct about that sort 
of thing. Anyhow to- 
morrow it will be over, 
thank goodness!” 

“Yes. You'll be aw- 
fully glad.” 

“Such a frantic wast- 

ing of time—all this vote- 
cadging. I want to get 
on to the real business. 
The Prime Minister has 
promised me a free hand. 
As a matter of fact—well, 
I have a pretty good idea 
what he has in mind. 
But it’s too early to 
talk.” 

(“Even to me,” she 
thought.) 

They were free of the 
crowd now and running 
smoothly along the great main road. 
He had two more meetings before night- 
fall—mere village affairs, but he was 
taking no chances—and he lay back in his 
corner, making the best of the respite. 
Motoring soothed him. But to her the 
thirty-odd miles that lay between them 
and their destination were like leaden 
weights that she had to pick up one by one 
and throw behind her. She looked at him 
shyly. His eyes were fixed intently 
straight ahead of him, seeing, she knew, 
nothing that was visible to her. Queer, to 
think that they were husband and wife. 
Queerer still to remember that once he 
had been passionately in love. The night 
he had first kissed her, he had looked like 
a man who had conquered the world. And 
now that he had really conquered the 
world— 

Something unfamiliar in the set of his 
face made her say suddenly, before she had 
time to realize why she asked, ‘‘Are you 
happy?” and he turned to look at her with 
lifted eyebrows. 

She felt abashed underhis stare. It was as 
though she had said something silly, almost 
impertinent. She saw herself how stupid 
it was. But she herself was so unhappy. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘Why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

She held on with an unreasonable ob- 


From time to time Andrew crouched down, fumbling at the stony bed. of the 


that she should not frighten him. 


stinacy. “I mean—as you were in the old 


days.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘My dear, 
I don’t remember being happy ‘in the old 
days.’ There were too many things I 
wanted and didn’t have. When I was a 
kid, I didn’t have enough to eat. But I 
used to dream about this—”’ He laughed. 
“At least, something like this. There 
weren’t any cars in those days. And, of 
course, I married a princess—”’ 

The smile lingered for a moment about 
his mouth. And then, obviously, he forgot 
her and her question. He hadn’t meant 
to hurt. He was thinking about the Prime 
Minister. Besides, their married life was 
irreproachable. They had never so much 
as quarreled. The idea that he could hurt 
her wouldn’t occur to him. 

She looked down at her gloved hands 
folded in her lap. Just for a moment she 
had been impelled to take his lean, relaxed 
hand between them and comfort it as she 
had used to do. But she saw how crazy 
the impulse had been. And now she felt 
embarrassed and self-conscious. She didn’t 
know what to do with her hands. There 
was nothing for them to do. It was too 
sad to be so meaningless. 

He was looking out of the window— 
away from her. 

“Where were you?” he asked. “I didn’t 


He turned toward her, then came wearily 


see you. You weren’t in the place they 
had reserved.” 

(So he had looked for her, she thought 
wonderingly.) 

She shook her head. “I sat way back. I 
didn’t want to sit there.”” She stammered, 
because she could not tell him the truth. 
“T thought it would be amusing to see what 
it felt like to be just anybody’s wife.” 

“‘Well—it wasn’t very wise. You're not 
anybody’s wife. People talk.” 

“Why should they talk?” 

“T don’t know. But they do.” After a 
moment he said, ‘‘Lady Flavia was in your 
place.” 

She knew instinctively that though he 
continued to stare indifferently out of the 
window, he was for the first time intensely 
conscious of her. He was listening and 
watching with all his nerves. And his 
awareness made her afraid. It was a little, 
nameless fear. It seemed to creep up from 
her heart into her throat, constricting her 
breath so that she made a sound like a 
smothered sob. But though he must have 
heard, he did not turn. i 

“I didn’t know Lady Flavia was down, 
she said. 

“Ves, she came to work some of the out- 
lying districts for me. Her people have 
property and some influence round here. 
She has been very useful.” 
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stream. Then she heard him sigh. ““Andrew—Andrew!” she called, very gently, so 
on to the bank and dropped down on a boulder with his face between his hands 


“T didn’t know—I’m glad—I’m sure she 


would be—” Something kind and gener- 
ous in her made her add quickly: “She is 
so beautiful.and young. People would do 
anything for her.” 

“She’s older than she seems,” he 
answered. “And I wish she _hadn’t 
sat in your place. It didn’t look well. 
People like to think a man’s happily 
married.” 

“‘Aren’t we?” she asked. 

And then she was sorry. It was just 
another stupid question. There was only 
one answer. 

“T mean—’” she said, “I can’t help you, 
can [?” 

He turned his head. She caught a queer 
look in his eyes. She didn’t know what it 
meant. It was as though he had been 
expecting—wanting—to find some one, 
and the some one wasn’t there. It was 
gone at once, and he smiled with a tired 
kindliness. 

“Tt isn’t everybody’s job, my dear. 
After all, you didn’t expect to be a poli- 
tician’s wife when you married. I am 
atraid it’s awfully dull for you.” 

She shook her head. ‘Oh, no, of course 
not, Andrew. I was just sorry.” 

But in a way it was true. She had 
married a man who needed her. And he 
didn’t need her any more. It was kind 


of him not to make her feel how little she 
mattered. 

He laughed and patted her on the knee 
as though she were a child. 

“Your nose wants powdering, my dear. 
And the villagers, though they may object 
to powder-puffs, are very critical of shiny 
noses.” 

She laughed, too. She took out her 
gold case that he had given her, and peeped 
at herself in the tiny glass. It was a 
magnifying glass, and it showed her every 
line and the dark hollow places under her 
eyes. She saw herself as she would be 
when she was an old, old woman. 

She sat very still with her hands tightly 
clasped and her head up, so that he should 
not know that her eyes were full of tears. 


3 

T DIDN’T matter—growing old. But 
it did matter, being alone. If that 
other Andy had been at home, waiting for 
his mother to come back, it wouldn’t have 
mattered that unintentionally the excited 
people had pushed her about and that 
she was a dowdy, simple little woman well 
past her youth. They were all such active, 
eager people with their place in the world, 
and since the other Andy hadn’t come 

she had no place at all. 
She felt like a witness at some strange 


play; she didn’t belong to 
the players, nor to the 
audience. She stood in 
the wings, an insignificant 
figure, looking on, while 
the chief actor filled the 
stage, surrounded by his 
supporters, calm and as- 
sured. She could see how 
he charmed them. His 
completeness and cenfi- 
dence gave their confused 
personalities a sense of 
stability and rest. Even 
the late member, who 
had had to resign and 
make a secure place for 
him, stood at his elbow, 
and there was the Lady 
Flavia Anstruther smil- 
ing at him with her frank, 
almost boyish admira- 
tion. She didn’t care 
who saw how wonderful 
he was to her. The dim 
light from the overhead 
lamp made an unearthly 
radiance round her fair 
head. She seemed very 
young. Perhaps, as he 
had said, she was older 
than she seemed. Per- 
haps, Mrs. Margrave 
thought, he wanted to 
think her older. 

Mrs. Margrave stood 
by the window which led 
out on to the balcony of 
the Town Hall. The 
crowd outside murmured 
ana rustled uneasily. 
Every now and then 
some one started the 
latest song, and there 
were cheers and counter- 
cheers and calls for the 
three candidates. They 
were good-humored and 
patient people, but they 
frightened Mrs. Mar- 

grave. They made her think of wolves 
waiting for their prey to be flung to them. 
She would have liked to creep to Andrew’s 
side and slip her arm through his, but 
she knew that he would have been as- 
tonished, and the thought of his astonish- 
ment made her shrink. It was as though 
she had intruded on a stranger. 

Queer, what things life did to one! He 
was her husband—he had been her 
“Andy.” For a little while they had been 
one flesh and one spirit. And now they 
were separate beings, walking in parallel 
lines that never met. It made everything 
unreal. You couldn’t believe in anything 
any more—not even in the ground under 
your feet. 

If only the children had come—the 
children— She caught herself up sharply. 
She was afraid of the thought. It was like 
an obsession. Sometimes she was afraid 
of going mad. But she was so lonely and so 
useless. She tried to smile and look as 
though she were at ease. She was afraid 
of people seeing and guessing. It was 
hateful to stand there, not knowing what 
to do or say. She ought not to have come. 
He had brought her only because it was 
the correct thing for her to be there. But 
no one even noticed her. 

Except Lady Flavia. Lady Flavia was 
passionate and (Continued on page 187) 
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eA Christmas Message 


DECORATION BY 
CLARA ELSENE PECK 


from the INSTITUTE 


HETHER we fully realize it or not, 
the spirit and the rites of ancient 


Yuletides are woven into the 
magic of our Christmas season. Many 
generations have preserved for us a wealth 
of quaint old customs and colorful tradi- 
tions. Let us pass them on joyously! 

The Christmas tree is older than Christ- 
mas. Old-world legends have enshrined 
the mischievous mistletoe and the holly 
with its bright sheen and vivid color as the 
royal Christmas greens. The Yule log 
rolled in with a cheer and lighted with the 
fire kept burning from the year before is a 
fragment from pagan days. 

These old-time customs did not carry 
the need for elaborate trappings. Their 
keynote was simplicity. They meant 
mirth, jollity, and happy activity, and this 
is just the reason why children everywhere 
hail their revival with delight. As the 
Christmas festival really belongs to the 
children, should they not take a very ac- 
tive part in all the fascinating Christmassy 
preparations? Do not shut them out of 
one. A ready-made Christmas with quan- 
tities of perfected toys holds little appeal 
for those children who have experienced 
the joy of fashioning the holiday decora- 
tions and gifts from simple beginnings. 
How they revel in planning little surprises, 
in the furtive wrapping of gay packages, in 
the air of secrecy and the joyous bustle as 
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Christmas comes nearer! All these will 
form the most precious threads in the fab- 
ric of their Christmas memories in later 
years. 

Those children are fortunate who can go 
out into the still December woods for the 
Christmas tree, or help with the bringing 
in of the Yule log. Fragrant fir balsam, 
trailing ground pine, and jolly red partridge 
berries all add gay variety to the holly and 
mistletoe as Christmas greens. Gathering 
them is even more fun for both grown-ups 
and children than decorating with them 
later. 

Christmas has long been a time for fam- 
ily gatherings, but nearly all earlier cus- 
toms included the larger family, the com- 
munity. Such group festivities lend richly 
to the thought that Christmas is a festival 
of human friendliness. In medieval days 
the Lord of Misrule was crowned king at 
this season. We are told that this Master 
of Merry Disports counted no pranks too 
juvenile or too undignified for the most 
staid of grown-ups! Christmas frolics by 
scarlet-hooded choristers should not be 
allowed to vanish into olden times. Chil- 
dren today will enter into these with all 
the spontaneous joy of those groups of long 
ago, and grown-ups will find such revels a 
much happier and more fitting occupation 
than joining the crowds of tired shoppers 
in orgies of last-minute purchasing. For 


centuries, bands of waits have sung the 
glorious old carols from house to house on 
Christmas Eve. Will the memory of this 
not lend a magic touch to our carolry 
around the community tree? 

For that crowning event of the festivi- 
ties, the Christmas dinner, the lordly tur- 
key did not always rule with the plum 
pudding and its encircling flames. Ancient 
Britons ate beef. There is a story of the 
knighting of the loin of beef by Charles the 
Second at a Christmas feast. Quoth 
Charles: 


“Odds Fish! A noble dish! 
Ay, noble made by me! 

By kingly wish I dub thee knight— 
Sir Loin henceforward be.”’ 


Boars’ heads, Christmas pies, and was- 
sail bowls loomed large at old-time conviv- 
ial celebrations. There is Bob Cratchit’s 
famous goose, that dinner idealized, at 
which the hungry little Cratchits “crammed 
spoons into their mouths lest they shriek for 
goose before their time came to be helped.” 
For years we have wished over the first 
piece of mince pie and hunted excitedly for 
the good luck pieces hidden in the fragrant 
fruitiness of the plum pudding. 

There is magic in the very thought of 
Christmas cooking, especially when each 
one has a share in it, even to the tiniest 
child. The children (Continued on page 220) 
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As Some of Our Stage Folk Cook 


Every recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


have a culinary skill and 

a leaning toward domes- 
ticity which one who sees them 
always behind the foot-lights 
never suspects. Peculiarly keen 
is their sense of seasoning, and it 
isin this respect more than in any 
other that the culinary achieve- 
ments of our opera folk attain 
first rank. With the advent of 


(sve. stars and stage folk 


Christmas and New Year’s, en- 


tertaining is at its height, and 

every housewife will gladly wel- 

come these favorite recipes of a few of 
our favorite stars. 


Frances White’s Clam Bisque 


_ Chop fine one quart of clams and put 
Into a soup kettle with a quart of chicken 
or veal stock. Add one bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a sprig of thyme, a blade of mace, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Simmer for one 
hour. Chop one onion fine and sauté 
slowly in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
until tender, but not brown. When tender, 
press as much butter as possible from the 
onion and add the onion to the soup pot. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of flour to the re- 


‘maining butter and stir until smooth and 


bubbling, then add to the soup. Simmer 


| allfor ten minutes. Remove the herbs and 


rub the clams and soup through a purée 
sieve. Then return the soup to the kettle. 


| Heat to the boiling-point and add one pint 


of cream. Beat the yolks of four eggs and 


| add one pint of cream to this. Add this to 


- soup and stir until thoroughly heated, 
ry do not allow to boil after the eggs are 
added. Serve the bisque with round 


Chicken 4 la King suggests a de- 
lightful way of serving the left-over 
Christmas chicken for luncheon 


toasted crackers or thin sippets of toast. 
Mussel bisque may be made in the same 
way, substituting mussels for clams. 


Sonal 


Ruth St. Denis’ Chocolate Macaroons 

Grind two-thirds cupful of almonds fine 
and grate three squares of chocolate. Beat 
the whites of three eggs until stiff. Then 
fold into them the grated chocolate, ground 
almonds, one-half cupful of sugar, and 
three tablespoonfuls of rice flour. Shape 
lightly into small balls and place on 
greased baking sheets a little distance apart. 
Bake at 320° F. for twenty minutes. 


QabeCoem 


Lenore Ulric’s Corn-meal Muffins 

Cream together one-half cup- 

ful of butter and one-half cupful 

of sugar. Then add two eggs 
well-beaten. Sift together one 

and one-half cupfuls each of 

bread flour and corn-meal, one 

and one-half teaspoonfuls of bak- 

ing powder, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add the dry 
ingredients to the first mixture 
alternately with one cupful of 

milk. Beat all together well. 

Then pour into hot greased 

muffin pans, filling them three-fourths full, 
and bake at 400° F. for twenty-five 


minutes. 


Alice Delysia’s Poulet en Montmartre 

Lard a broiling chicken with strips of 
fat pork and sprinkle with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and add to it one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, two cloves of garlic 
chopped fine, one minced shallot, two 
cloves, one bay leaf, one-sixteenth tea- 
spoonful of thyme,.a laurel leaf, a speck of 
sweet basil, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Sauté 
the broiler in this until about half cooked. 
Then add two slices of bacon cut into four 
pieces each, half a lemon cut in slices, and 
over all pour one-half cupful each of ginger 
ale and white grape juice. Simmer until 
the chicken is tender. Place the chicken 
on a hot dish. Strain the sauce and place 
it over the fire. Make a paste of one table- 
spoonful of flour and one-fourth cupful of 
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water. Stir the paste into the 
sauce and cook until slightly 
thickened, stirring constantly. Pour 
the sauce around the chicken. 


Abe- 


Viola Tree’s Ariel Fingers 

Beat six egg-whites until stiff 
and almost dry. Then add two- 
thirds cupful of sugar gradually 
while beating constantly. Beat the 
six egg-yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored and then fold into the 
meringue mixture. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half 
teaspoonful of orange extract, then 
fold in two-thirds cupful of pastry 


flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
which have been sifted together. Force 
the batter through a pastry bag in finger 
shapes on a greased baking sheet. Sprinkle 
the surface of the fingers lightly with sugar, 
and bake at 400° F. from six to eight 


minutes. a 
pen. 


Madge Titheradge’s Cucumbers a la Créme 
Wash and peel three medium-sized cu- 

cumbers, cut them in halves lengthwise, 

gently scrape out all the seeds and spongy 

parts, and slice them. Then melt two 

tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying-pan, 

add the cucumbers, and sauté for five 

minutes, tossing the slices all the time. 

Then melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in 

a small saucepan and add three tablespoon- 

fuls of flour gradually, stirring constantly. 

When smooth and bubbling slightly, add 

gradually one cupful of thin cream and 

three-fourths cupful of milk while stirring. 

Add one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of 

salt and one-eighth tea- 

spoonful of pepper and 

heat thoroughly. Then 

add the cucumbers and a 

dash of mace and again 

heat thoroughly. Serve 

ina hot vegetable dish. 


NITleng. 


Gilda Varesi’s Canapé al 
Lugano 
For Canapé al Lugano 
chop one shallot fine and 
sauté it in three table- 
spoonfuls of butter until it 
is tender, but not too 
brown. Then add four 
/ 


Canapé al Lugano will tempt the most discriminating 


taste. 


Heaped oncrisp 
slices of toast, 
sprinkled with 
cheese, and just deli- 
cately brown, this 
dish will please all 


tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one- 
half cupful of thin cream, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and a few grains of pepper. Stir 
until smooth and thoroughly blended, 
then add one pound of fresh crab-meat. 
Meanwhile, cut as many slices of bread as 
there are guests, and trim off the crusts. 
Toast them on one side only. Make a paste 
of one-half cupful of grated parmesan 
cheese, four tablespoonfuls of butter and 
salt, and pepper, and paprika to taste. 
Heap the toasted sides of the canapés with 
the crab-meat mixture, then put an eighth 
of an inch layer of the paste on top. Place 
on a greased dish and bake in a 450° F. 
oven until just delicately brown. 


Holly, Christmas roses, and colorful 
candles—and ‘‘There’s a feel in the 
: Christmas air”’ 


. OLS TAR ORR | 
DESIGNED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


Fresh or canned crab-meat may be used 


Mary Nash’s Oysters 4 la Newburgh 

Order three dozen opened oysters in 
liquor. Put the oysters and liquor—about 
one and one-half cupfuls—in a saucepan. 
Add one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one-half cupful of water and simmer 
gently for five minutes. Place in the top 
of a double-boiler, add a speck of cayenne 
and one tablespoonful of orange juice, and 
cook five minutes. Then add one-half cup- 
ful of cream, one-fourth cupful of milk, and 
cook five minutes longer. Meanwhile beat 
two egg-yolks with one tablespoonful of 
cream and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Add to the oyster mixture, stirring 
constantly. Heat thoroughly and serve on 
buttered toast. 


Doris Keane’s Chicken a la King 

For Chicken a la King, boil a chicken or 
fowl of about four pounds weight until 
tender. Allow it to cool thoroughly in its 
own liquor, reserving two cupfuls of tke 
same. Remove all the meat and cut it into 
thick strips. There should be about three 
cupfuls. Next melt one-half cupful of but- 
ter in a saucepan and add one-fourth cup- 
ful of flour gradually, stirring constantly. 
When beginning to bubble, add gradually 
the two cupfuls of the reserved chicken 
stock, one-half teaspoonful of finely 
chopped onion, and stir while cooking over 
a very slow flame. until 

smooth and _ thickened. 

Then add one and one-half 

teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 

eighth teaspoonful of pep- 

per, and one-eighth tea- 

spoonful of paprika. Nest 

add the drained liquor 

from a fourteen-ounce Call 

of mushrooms and blend 

thoroughly. Divide the 

sauce in half, and to one- 

8 half of it add the chicken. 

: To the other half add one- 

half cupful of cream, one 

canned pimiento cut 

: small thin strips, one large 

green pepper seeded all 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Christmas 


CAKES 


Contributed by Our 
and Tested in 


Pecan Cake 


1 Ib. seeded raisins 1 cupful sugar 
1 Ib. shelled pecans % cupful butter 
% cupful candied or- % cupful molasses 


ange peel, cut fine % teaspoonful baking 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg powder va) 
2cupfuls pastry flour % cupful grape juice 


3 eggs 

Cream the butter and add the sugar 
gradually. Beat the egg-yolks and add to 
the creamed butter and sugar. Then add 
the molasses. Sift the flour, baking pow- 
der, and nutmeg together and add to the 
mixture alternately with the grape juice. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites. Chop 
slightly the nuts, raisins, and orange peel. 
Flour with four tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir them into the mixture, but do not beat. 
Pour into a tube pan which has been lined 
with paper and greased. Bake for three 
hours at 275° F. This makes about a four- 
pound cake. If desired, the recipe may be 
doubled, in which case add one hour to the 
time of baking. 

Mrs. J. C. Newell, 310 Park Ave., Wilson, No. Carolina 

Strawberry Jam Cake 

1% cupfuls sifted brown % cupful butter 


sugar % cupful buttermilk 
% cupful strawberry 2 cupfuls pastry flour 
jam 1% cupful raisins 
3 eggs % teaspoonful baking 
1 cupful pecans powder 


% teaspoonful cloves 
% teaspoonful nutmeg 


Cream the butter and sugar, then add 
the jam and well-beaten eggs. Sift the dry 
Ingredients together and add alternately 
with the milk. Then add the raisins and 
nuts which have been floured with two 
tablespoonfuls of the flour. Bake in two 
layers at 375° F. for thirty minutes. Ice 
with a brown sugar boiled icing. 

Mrs. Fred M. Curtis, Jr., Maple St., Somerset, Ky. 


1 teaspoonful soda 
% teaspoonful cinnamon 


Golden Sponge Cake 


/ egg-yolks 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
1 cupful pastry flour powder 

2 cupful boiling water % teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sugar 1% teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the egg-yolks with a Dover egg- 
beater until very light. Add the sugar a 


Readers 


‘Department of Cookery 






the 


little at a time with the same beater. Then 
use a wire beater and add alternately ‘with 
the boiling water the pastry flour, which 
has been sifted three times with the other 
dry ingredients. Then add the vanilla. 
Pour into a greased and floured tube pan 
and bake at 320° F. for fifty minutes. 

Mrs. Charles P. Dudley, 25 Green Ave., Madison, N. J. 

Whipped Cream Cake 


2 cupfuls confectioners’ 
sugar 


1 cupful sweet cream 
3 egg-whites 


% teaspoonful salt 6 tablespoonfuls whip- 
3 teaspoonfuls baking ped cream 

powder 1% teaspoonfuls  van- 
1% cupfuls sugar illa 


% to 1 teaspoonful milk 


2 cupfuls pastry flour 
1% squares chocolate 


% cupful water 


Whip the cupful of cream until stiff; 
beat the egg-whites stiff and mix them to- 
gether lightly. Add the water and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Then add a little 
at a time the dry ingredients which have 
been sifted together twice, using one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake in two layers at 
375° F. for thirty minutes. Invert on cool- 
ers, and when cool ice with the following 
icing: Add the one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt to the six tablespoonfuls of whipped 
cream. If desired, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter may be used instead of the whipped 
cream; in which case omit the one-fourth 


The cake cubes spelling “Christmas,” 
and the other holiday cakes on this page, 
were designed by Marie L. Norfleet 
















Santa Claus’ book is two layers of sponge 
cake iced in white, with the names of the 
family and guests written in chocolate 


The Yule logs are sponge-cake filled 
and rolled like jelly roll, with chocolate 
icing bark and touches of white for snow 






teaspoonful of salt and cream the butter 
well. Add the confectioner’s sugar a little 
at a time, mixing in well. Add the milk a 
drop at a time, until the icing is the desired 
consistency. Flavor with one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of vanilla.. Put the cakes to- 
gether with this icing and spread on top. 
When slightly hardened, cover with the 
chocolate which has been melted over hot 


water. Put in a cool place to harden. 
Mrs. S. S. Foster, Hamburg, Iowa. R. F. D.2 


Maple Nut Cake 


% cupful butter % cupful sugar 
1 cupful maple sirup 2 eggs 
2% cupfuls pastry flour 2% teaspoonfuls baking 
% teaspoonful cinna- powder 

mon \% teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful salt 

Cream the butter, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, the egg-yolks well beaten, and the 
maple sirup. Add the dry ingredients 
which have been sifted together twice. 
Beat thoroughly and then fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg-whites. Pour into a well- 
greased and floured tube pan and bake at 
350° F. for forty-five minutes. Cover the 
cake with a maple icing and put halves of 
walnuts or pecans over the top and around 
the sides. Mrs. J. M. Fitzgerald, 1009 S. Bway, 
Tyler, Texas (Continued on page 171) 
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Dainty (-4NDIES | 


By 
Henrietta 


Jessup 


complete without a generous supply 

of home-made candies. The making 
of dainty candies and bonbons is a delight- 
ful pastime, and it is surprising how many 
delicfous and wholesome sweets can be made 
at home, and how simple and fascinating 
is the process. A box of dainty home- 
made candies is a gift which will give 
enjoyment to any one at Christmas. 

Glacé Dates—Remove the stones from 
one pound of dates by making a small in- 
cision in each one with a sharp knife. Stuff 
each date with a half walnut; about one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of walnut halves 
will be needed. Put two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-fifth teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
in a saucepan and cook until the sugar is 
entirely melted, stirring to keep it from 
burning. Dip each date in the sirup and 
place on a well-greased pan to harden. 

Maple Squares—Cook one cupful each of 
maple sirup and granulated sugar to 254°F., 
or until it forms a hard ball when tested in 
cold water. Remove from the fire and 
pour slowly over the stiffly-beaten whites 
of two eggs, beating constantly. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half 
cupful of chopped walnuts. Beat until 
thick and creamy; pour into a buttered 
pan and cut in squares. 

Stuffed Prunes—Wash some prunes thor- 
oughly, cover with cold water, and soak 
overnight or for several hours. Bring to 
the boiling-point; remove from the fire 
and drain. Remove the pits and allow the 
prunes to stand until quite dry. Fill each 
prune with orange marmalade or a piece 
of fondant. Roll the prunes in granulated 
sugar. They may be dipped in melted 
chocolate if desired. 

Honey Creams—Put one cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of boiling water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of honey in a saucepan. 
When the sugar is dissolved, add one-half 


CC Mesnniete festivities would be in- 
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A Christmas tree gaily attired in 
tinsel, colored balls, and bells gives 
a festive air to any dinner table 


tablespoonful of butter. Cook slowly to 
238° F. or until it forms a soft ball when 
tried in cold water. Pour the sirup slowly 
over the well-beaten white of one egg, 
beating constantly. Add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Beat until thick and creamy. 
Drop from a spoon on buttered or wax 
paper. Place a half walnut on each piece. 

Velvet Fondant —Chop fine one cupful of 
Maraschino cherries, drain, and dry in a 
warm place. Put two cupfuls of sugar, 
three-fourths cupful of cream, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of cream of tartar in a 
saucepan and cook to 238° F., or until it 
forms a soft ball when tried in cold water. 
Allow to cool, then beat until creamy. 
Add one-half cupful of chopped walnuts, 
the dried Maraschino cherries, and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat until stiff, 
then knead well. 
cut in pieces, and place, on wax paper to dry. 


Boxes and baskets filled with dainty 
home-made candies and festively 
tied will make delightful gifts 


Make into a long roll, 


r C Aristmas Time 


Tested by the 
Department 


of Cookery 


Maple Balls—Cook one cupful of maple 
sirup and one-half cupful of water to 
254° F., or until it forms a firm ball when 
tested in cold water. Remove from the 
fire and pour very gradually over the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff, beating 
constantly. Then stir in one cupful of 
sifted confectioner’s sugar. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on shredded coconut, roll into balls, 
and place on wax paper to harden. 

A Delicious Paste—Soak three table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin in one-half cupful of 
grape juice and one-fourth cupful of lemon 
juice. Put two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and three-fourths cupful of water in a 
saucepan and bring to the boiling-point. 
Add the soaked gelatin and boil fifteen 
minutes over a gentle heat. Strain into a 
shallow pan that has been dipped in cold 
water. Let stand until firm, then remove 
to a platter or board and cut into cubes. 
Roll in confectioner’s sugar. 

Pineapple Squares—Chop two cupfuls of 
canned pineapple and dry in a warm place. 
Cook two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful 
of cream, and one-half cupful of milk to 
238° F., or until it forms a soft ball when 
tried in cold water. Remove from the fire 
and allow to cool. Add one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and the dried pineapple, and 
beat until it thickens. Knead, then shape 
into a buttered tin and cut in squares. 

Honey Fudge—Put two cupfuls of sugar, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one-third cupful of honey, and one-third 
cupful of water into a saucepan. Bring 
slowly to the boiling-point and cook to 
260° F., or until it forms a hard ball when 
tested in cold water. Beat two egg- 
whites until stiff and pour the boiling sirup 
into them very slowly, beating constantly. 
Thenadd one teaspoonful of vanilla andone- 
half cupful of shredded coconut. Beat until 
thick and creamy, pour into a buttered pan, 
and cut into squares. (Continued on page 227) 
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As the first step in trussing a 
turkey or chicken, draw the 
thighs close to the body and 
secure them with a skewer 


Next cross the drumsticks, 
and with a string about two 
feet long tie them down to 
the tail, as illustrated above 


How to ZRUSS a Chicken 


The Institute Demonstrates Its Methods 


make her Christmas turkey or 
chicken the piéce de résistance 
of her holiday feast. And though 
perfect roasting is essential, yet 
every care should be used in stuffing 
and trussing the bird to assure a 
finished dish that will be not only a 
delight to behold, but a simple task 
for the carver as well. 
With the turkey or chicken thor- 
oughly cleaned, singed, and all pin 
feathers removed, the bird is ready 


mie housewife hopes to 


for stuffing. Rub salt and pepper on ° 


the inside of the cavity. Then, with 

the desired stuffing prepared, stuff 

the cavity of the bird, using a spoon, 

until the body is plump. Likewise 

fill the space from which the crop 
f was removed, inserting the stuffing 
} through the slit in the neck. Thread 
a large darning needle with strong 
white thread or fine twine and sew 
up the slit in the neck as well as the 
one in the body, so that the stuffing 
will not fall out. If a: cracker 
stuffing is used, do not stuff the 
cavity too full, as allowance must be 
made for the swelling of the crackers 
—otherwise the skin is apt to burst. 
Next proceed with the trussing of 
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Place the wings close to the 
body and insert a skewer to 
hold them firmly in position 


Next, remove the neck, skewer 
the skin back on the body. 
and turn the bird on its breast 


Cross the string attached to 
the tail and draw each end 
around the lower 


Again cross the string, draw it 
around each end of the upper 
skewer, and secure with a knot 


the bird as follows: draw the thighs 
of the bird close to the body as 
illustrated in the top left-hand 
picture, and then secure them by a 
skewer pushed through the middle 
joint and body of the bird. Then 
cross the drumsticks as shown in the 
upper right-hand picture and with a 
string about two feet long tie the 
drumsticks down to the tail as illus- 
trated. Next, place the wings close 
to the body as shown in illustration 
number three, and insert a skewer 
through the wings and body to hold 
them in position. The wing tips 
should be removed before the wings 
are secured. With this step com- 
pleted, remove the neck at the base 
and skewer the skin back in position 
on the body as illustrated in picture 
number four. Then turn the bird 
over on its breast. Cross the string 
attached to the tail, drawing each 
end around the ‘lower skewer as 
shown in illustration number five. 
Again cross the string and draw it 
around each end of the upper skewer 
which holds the wings in place, as 
shown in illustration number six. 
Holding the string taut, secure it 
with a knot and cut off the ends. 







































































As soon as the pink-faced old gentleman saw Ethel he rose and bowed. But when 


Dot came in he nearly sat down again in a hurry. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


N LONDON they all went to the 

Hotel Balfour, which was the cruise 

hotel; and after an interview with 

the booking clerk, Ethel’s single room 
was changed to a double one at an extra 
charge of five shillings a day, it being 
also understood that while Ethel’s meals 
were to be charged to the cruise manage- 
ment for the next three days, Dot was 
to pay for her own. 


“That won’t amount to much,” said. 


Ethel when they had reached their room 
with their baggage. They were freshening 
themselves after their journey and feeling 
like two nice, honest young travelers. “I 
can have breakfast and lunch in the room 
here, and there’s always enough for two. 
And a few extra dinners won’t cost much, 
I’m wre, no matter where we have them.” 


The BEAUTY 
PRIZE 


They had decided 

at first to say nothing 

about their 

father’s papers, 

at least until 

they had tried 

to find the office 

of Allyn & Pat- 

terson; but on 

further reflection 

Dot thought she 

would like Bob to 
know. 

“You see, Ethel,” 
she said, “the way it 
is now, after our 
trouble on the boat 
and everything, it 
makes me look like 


an adventuress—sort of cheap, if you 
know what I mean. But if we let Bob see 
who Dad’s grandfather was, he’ll know for 
himself that we’re not as cheap as Mrs. 
Guilford and some of the others would like 
to make out we are.” 

This struck a deep note in Ethel—pride 
not being the weakest of feminine attri- 
butes—and when they met Bob in the 
lobby the following afternoon, they led 
him into a sitting-room overlooking the 
Thames; and after Dot had sworn him to 
secrecy in a quiet corner, they showed him 
the envelope; and Dot leaned over him, 
proud as Punch, while he read the papers 
inside. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he said when 
he had finished, speaking without much 
enthusiasm, if the truth must be told. 

“But don’t you think it’s wonderful?” 
Dot anxiously asked. 


“God bless my soul!’’ he murmured 


“Wonderful? Sure. But if you don't 
look out, they’ll be changing you into an 
English girl, first thing you know, and 
keeping you over here. Then where would 
I come in?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said Dot 
comfortably. “I’m an American girl 
always haye been, and always will be. But 
just the same, if that five hundred pounds 
is still there, it would come in awfully 
handy. Ethel and I are going out now to 
see if we can find Allyn & Patterson's 
office. Of course, it probably isn’t there 
any longer—this letter was written over 
twenty years ago—but if you'd like to 
come and help us find it—” 

Bob was for taking a taxi, but the girls 
had read of London busses so often that § 
they wanted to try one. So when the car- 
riage starter told them that 
Chancery Lane branched off 
the Strand not more than 
half a mile from the hotel, 
they were presently all climb- 
ing up the back staircase of 
a gaily-postered bus—three 
young discoverers mounting 
to the top deck of a modem ff 
Santa Maria, sailing forth § 
on unknown seas to find five 
hundred pounds. 

They hadn’t sailed far 
when they came to an old 
stone church sticking up in 
the Strand like an island, and 
a party of sight-seers reading 
the inscription on it. 

“T wonder what that is,” 
said Ethel. 

“Begging your pardon,” 
said a stolid old beef-eater 
across the aisle, “but that’s 
St. Clement Danes, where 
Dr. Johnson used to worship 
—’im as Boswell mentions.” 

“Thank you,” said Ethel. 

They hadn’t sailed much further when 
they heard a clock striking eleven. 

“Old Bow Bells,” said the beef-eater. 
“Tf a Londoner’s born where he can ’ear 
the bells, it makes a cockney of him . . . 
Or ’er, of course, as the case may be,” he 
thoughtfully added. 

“Thank you,” said Ethel again. 

“Fleet Street,” said the beef-eater, 
warming to his task, “the Courts of Jus- 
tice the Temple . . . “Olbum 
Viaduct ahead . . .” 

They got off then, teasing Ethel about 
her affair with the obliging old johnny, and 
walked up Chancery Lane until they came 
to a number of venerable buildings which 
looked as though they had been there since 
the year One. 

“Doesn’t look as though they move 
much around here,” said Bob. “What 
number do you want?” 
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George 


“Twenty-one,” said Ethel, looking at 
the letter, and feeling as though she were 
playing that juvenile game generally 
known as Hot and Cold. 

She felt warm, for instance, when they 
found Number 21, and wasn’t far from 
burning when among the other brass 
plates on the side of the doorway, they dis- 
covered one bearing the legend, “Allyn & 
Patterson. One Flight Up.” 

At the head of the stairs they entered 
an outer office which was barricaded by a 
high partition pierced with a port-hole— 
through which an elderly clerk could be 
seen, picking out a letter on the typewriter 
with deliberate care. 

“Mr. Allyn in?” asked Bob. 

“Mr. Allyn, sir, has been dead these 
fifteen years.” 

“Mr. Patterson in, then?” 

“Which Mr. Patterson do you wish, sir?” 

“Probably the old one,” said Bob with 
a touch of impatient humor, “the one, at 
least, who would know about this letter.” 

He stepped aside, and 
Ethel stooped her head 
through the port-hole 
and showed him the 
letter. The clerk started 

to read it with the same 
deliberate care that had 
marked his typewriting, 
but he hadn’t read far 
when his eyes became 
slightly prominent, and 
it might be said that he 
finished his reading at 
a gallop. 

“If you will excuse 
me a moment, madam,” 
he said, “Mr. Godfrey 
Patterson has charge of 
this.” 

He disappeared, but 
was back again in no 
time. “If you will come 
this way, please—”’ 

He led them into a 
distant room, one of 
those mellow old rooms 
which seem to grow 
more comfortable with 
age. It was evidently 
dedicated to the law— 
the books on the shelves 
indicated that—but on 
the hearth a cheerful fire was burning, a 
ship model decorated the mantel, paintings 
graced the walls, relieved by framed photo- 
graphs and letters, and in a corner was a 
a whose glass doors were lined with 
ted silk—a knowing-looking cupboard with 
a rubicund glow, as though it knew full 
well what was hidden inside. You might 
think from this description that the room 
was empty, but it wasn’t. In the middle of 
the floor was a desk; and sitting at this 


There was only one prize in the beginning, but 
in the last chapter there are prizes for every- 
body—even Aunt Phoebe. | 
happy endings, you will surely have to hand it to 


Weston 


desk with his back to the 
fire was a pink-faced old 
gentleman with white side- 
whiskers and eyes that 
twi. .ed brightly through 
his glasses. As soon as he 
saw Ethel he arose and 
bowed, but when Dot came 
in immediately behind 
Ethel, he nearly sat down 
again in a hurry, and 
steadied himself with his 
hand on the desk while the 
cupboard glowed in the 
corner. 

“God bless my soul!’’ he 
murmured, and looked re- 
lieved at seeing the clerk 
find chairs for both the 
girls, show another to 
Robert, and then discreetly 
retire to his station in the 
outer office, possibly won- 
dering what other wonders 


would presently come walking one flight up 
and lean their heads through the port-hole. 

In the inner office Mr. Patterson had 
seated himself again, and Ethel was telling 
him how she had found the letter from 
Denham Castle. 

“God bless my soul!” repeated Mr. Pat- 
terson. ‘‘Were there any other letters in 
the envelope?” 

“Only these two papers,” she told him. 

He read them with scrupulous care, as 


In the matter of 





Ethel watched him with eyes that seemed to be gazing on unseen splendors, and 
Dot looked gleefully at Bob, who stared back morosely with no trace of humor 


though every letter, every punctuation 
mark, had a meaning that mustn’t be over- 
looked; and then he went to a safe which 
had been let into the wall, brought forth a 
tin box, and opened it, took out a folded 
paper and a photograph, and compared 
them with the certificate and picture which 
Ethel had handed to him. 

“Just why is it that you came to me?” 
he asked, looking up at last. 

“Well—we—we wondered if the five 

1 
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hundred pounds had ever been used; and if 
not, we thought perhaps—” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Mr. Patterson, 
“T have aiways said so! It’s the /itile things 
that count! There we have been scouring 
the whole world for Penningtons—for one 
of the strongest reasons imaginable. And 
here you walk straight in like this—on the 
chance of a few odd pounds in a letter 
written nearly a quarter of a century ago!” 

He got up and started for the cupboard, 
but apparently thought better of it and 
stood with his back to the fire instead. 

“In a manner of speaking,” he said, 
“we were sure that your father had gone 
to the States. And for the last eighteen 
months we have been following up every 
Pennington that we could find there—a 
labor of Hercules, but unfortunately not 
so successful. Now, to show you. Where 
do you live in the States? Milford. 
Then let us see what we drew from 
Milford—if, indeed, we drew anything at 
all.” 

Again he went to the safe and came back 
with a thick sheaf of memoranda. 

“These are only the M’s, mind you,” 
he said. ‘‘Madison, Moorestown, Milford: 
here we have it. ‘Hugh Penning- 
ton, widower, about 50, living with 
sister-in-law, Phoebe Jewell, and 
two daughters, Dorothy and Ethel, 
twins Mmm Unable 
to see him, owing to illness. After 
considerable pressing, sister-in-law 
informed me that Pennington had 
been married in New York, June 
28, 1890, and she had been brides- 
maid. This removes him from pos- 
sibilities, but am not altogether 
satisfied with sister-in-law’s an- 
swers Will look up reported 
marriage in New York later and 
possibly return for further inves- 
tigation . . .’ 

“You see?”’ he said, laying the 
memorandum aside. ‘Thrown ab- 
solutely off the track—or at least 
enough so that this is the last re- 
port from Milford received from 
the Inquiry Agency which is con- 
ducting the investigation. Your 
father married your mother in 
Boulogne—we had that much—an 
undeniably legal marriage which 
can never be upset. A year later, 
you two young ladies were born of 
that marriage in Chatham. That 
apparently can now be established 
as undeniably as the other circum- 
stances. Of course, there are the 
sister-in-law’s discrepancies to be 
straightened out. Were there any 
other children besides you two?” 

“No,” said Ethel. ‘Mother died 
when we were born.” 

“Then there we have it. A per- 
fect case. And all through this old 
letter, affectionately written by a 
loving grandfather who little knew 
what a tremendous service he was 
unconsciously performing for two 
young ladies then unborn!” 

“But what’s it all about?” asked 
Bob, who was nevertheless begin- 
ning to get some faint drift of it. 
“Vou mean they are going to get 
the five hundred pounds?” 

“Five hundred pounds?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Patterson. ‘Say fifty 
thousand pounds, and you haven’t 
begun to speak of it! Why, God 


The Beauty Prize 


bless my soul, sir! substantiate these 
papers, prove these claims, and these two 


‘ girls are the heirs of the Earldom of Den- 


ham—its title unsettled for the last eighteen 
months because the war took more than a 
dozen lives out of the succession, and un- 
expectedly set us searching for Hubert 
Pennington who married Phyllis Fuller 
twenty-one years ago in Boulogne and dis- 
appeared at once for parts unknown. The 
Earldom of Denham, sir! One of the most 
picturesque places in the kingdom! Five 
thousand acres, a castle, a ruined abbey, 
a village of old-fashioned, half-timbered 
houses, a mansion on Grosvenor Square, 
and half a dozen titles in the Peerage. Wait; 
I'll show you that... .” 

He turned to his shelves, Ethel watching 
him with eyes that seemed to be gazin on 
unseen splendors, and Dot turning gi-e- 
fully to Bob, who was beginning to bite his 
finger-nails and finding something bitter 
on them. Their chairs were close together. 
Dot reached over and slipped her hand 
in his. 

“T told you they'd get you,”’ he morosely 
whispered. “I had a hunch.” 

“I told you they wouldn’t,” she quickly 


A street lamp lighted the car for a fleeting instant. 
Made bolder by what he saw in Ethel’s eyes, Eric 
lifted her hand and kissed it. They forgot the theater 


whispered back. “Don’t you wory! 

Meanwhile Mr. Patterson was turnj 
with a copy of the Peerage. “This brings 
us,” he said, “to a very important point 
and that is, which is the oldest of you young 
ladies? What I mean is,” he added, cough- 
ing a little behind his book, “which of yoy 
chanced to be born the first? Do either of 
you happen to know? Or is it one of those 
vexed questions which can be satisfac. 
torily determined only by legal proceed. 
ings?” 

“Does it make any difference?” asked 
Ethel. 

“My dear young lady! A great deal of 
difference! The oldest child, for instance, 
succeeds to the titles and estates; and while 
there is a great deal of personal property to 
which the question of priority of birth will 
not apply—a good many thousands of 
pounds that may be divided equally—there 
are, under the English law, several ex- 
tremely important matters which abso- 
lutely must depend upon the proper answer 
to this question.” 

Dot looked at Bob, and if her heart beat 
a little faster, her voice was steady enough 
as she turned back to Mr.. Patterson. 

“Ethel’s the oldest,” she said, 
“T’ve often heard Dad say that she 
was born two or three hours before 
me.” 

“Oh, Dot!” protested Ethel, to 
whom this was news indeed. “Are 
you sure?” 

“Positive I used to won- 
der why he told me,” she added in 
a fainter voice, as though hoping 
the recording angel wouldn’t hear 
her, ‘“‘but I begin to see now.” 

“Are you ready to sign a state- 
ment to that effect, renouncing any 
rights that you may have in the 
matter?” 

“Any time,”’ said Dot, her voice 
grown firm again. 

They looked at the titles then, 
and talking of one thing and an- 
other, the conversation returned by 
easy stages to that most interesting 
subject, money, and _ particularly 
to the five hundred pounds men- 
tioned in the letter which had 
brought the Misses Pennington one 
flight up to Allyn & Patterson’s 
office. 

“As it happens,” said Mr. Pat- 
terson, “this fund was_ never 
touched. And although, of course, 
the legal case is far from being 
complete, I myself am sufficiently 
satisfied with it to advance you— 
on my personal responsibility, 
mind you—any reasonable sums 
that you may care to have. In 
doing this I—er—am taking it for 
granted that when the estate is 
finally settled, you will wish my 
firm to look after it—as_hereto- 
fore?” 

His question was to Ethel, and 
she answered it with a smiling 
inclination of her head, having 
taken a liking to the pink-faced 
Mr. Patterson with his white side- 
whiskers ever since he had first 
risen and bowed to her when she 
had entered the room. ‘‘So far as 
I’m concerned, I’d like you to look 
after it,” she said. 

This suited Dot, too, especially 
when Mr. Patterson benignly drew 
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They hadn’t gone far when they heard a 
clock striking. ‘Old Bow Bells,” 
stolid gentleman across the aisle. 
Londoner’s born where he can ’ear the 
bells, it makes a cockney of ’im . . 
’er, of course, as the case may be” 


acheck-book from a drawer and dipped his 
pen in the ink. 

“How much?” he asked. 

Ethel hesitated, but Dot didn’t. She 
had been thinking it over since the con- 
versation had returned to the subject of 
money, and her response to the question 
was as prompt as the answering play of a 
sword. 

“Can we have a thousand dollars each?” 
she asked. 

Ethel gasped to herself, but Mr. Patter- 
son didn’t. 

“Say two hundred pounds each,” he 
said, already busy with the check. “T’ll 
make it out for four hundred and send my 
clerk to cash it for you.” 

On their way down the stairs ten min- 
utes later, they nearly ran into Mr. Smith, 
who was hurrying up the steps. At sight 
of the girls he paused for a moment as 
though to speak; but apparently thinking 
better of this, he went up the rest of the 
stairs as though his life depended on it. 

“Everybody seems to be running in Lon- 
don,” said Dot, feeling a sudden qualm for 
her two hundred pounds. ‘‘Let’s run, too!” 

They reached the Strand nearly out of 
breath, and neither objected when Bob 
stepped to the curb to look for a taxi. 
“You recognized that man on the stairs, 
didn’t you?” asked Ethel, still breathing 
fast, but whispering as well as she could. 


said a 
“EF a 


Or 


“You bet I did!” said Dot. ‘““That’s why 
I ran!” 

The thought of Mr. Smith reminded 
Ethel of something else. 

“T wonder why Aunt Phoebe told those 
stories about mother being married in New 
York and all that,” she said. 

“T don’t know,” said Dot, not trying to 


. hide her relief when an empty taxi swung 


in toward the curb, “but I always told you 
she didn’t like us. She’ll do us yet, if 
there’s any way she can.” 


XXIV 


EANWHILE, in Paris, the other 
cruisers were proceeding more ac- 
cording to schedule, visiting “the Louvre, 
Versailles, the Bois de Boulogne, the Eiffel 
Tower, the Opera House, the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, Notre Dame Cathedral, and other 
world-famous centers of interest too num- 
erous to mention.” Mrs. Guilford and her 
two daughters, however, were doing the 
French capital in a rarer atmosphere, being 
under the wings of Lady Glenmuir, who 
knew nearly every one worth knowing, 
nearly every place worth seeing, and had 
decided that a few weeks in Paris under 
proper auspices would probably be the best 
thing possible for Eric and lead him to for- 
get those foolish things which no young 
man, intent upon rising in the world, 


should ever attempt to remember. 

And indeed circumstances might be said 
to have conspired to help Lady Glenmuir 
in her plans. For one thing, unknown to 
her, Eric telegraphed every morning to the 
University Club in London, “‘Have vou any 
letters or messages for me?” and every 
afternoon the same answer was found wait- 
ing in his letter-box at the hotel, ‘“‘None.” 
Then again the younger Miss Gvilford, 
quiet, consoling, and not too hard to look 
upon in her new French dresses, was al- 
ways ready, as one might say, at his elbow, 
and altogether at his disposal if he wanted 
some nice girl to see the Follies with him, 
or the Grand Guignol, or even take a turn 
or two on the crowded floor of the Penguin. 

One evening, as they started out, the 
two mothers watched them leave the din- 
ing-room, and Mrs. Guilford said, 

“They look well together, Clara.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Glenmuir thought- 
fully. ‘‘I’m glad to see that Eric is becom- 
ing more sensible. I shall never know how 
to thank you enough, Sonia, for the part 
you played in helping him out of that dis- 
graceful affair on the ship.” 

Mrs. Guilford hesitated, and then she 
struck while the iron was hot. ‘“‘Would you 
like to know a perfectly splendid way in 
which you could thank me?” she asked. 

“Naturally, my dear.” 

“Then do you (Continued on page 162) 
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Protect Your Floor Coverings 
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Good Housekeeping 
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~ WOUSEKEEPING Mack 


The Department of Household Engineer- 
ing hopes that you may receive on Christ- 
mas morning the labor-savers you have been 


wishing for all year. 
these. 


Look for the star on 
Our seal of approval will carry a 


real Christmas message to you, as it appears 
only on those appliances which, through 
long and careful test at Good Houskeeping 


Institute, nave 


HERE is no doubt that many a 
housekeeper this Christmas will be 


the recipient of a brand-new vacuum 
cleaner. Indeed, from the list of labor- 
savers there could be no more thoughtful 
selection. Her cleaner should represent 
years of service but, to be sure, its life will 
depend largely upon the way it is used and 
the care it is given. 

There are two types of soil ordinarily 
found in rugs, carpets, etc., namely, im- 
bedded dirt or grit, and surface litter, lint, 
or crumbs. It is the imbedded dirt which 
is most destructive to a floor covering if 
permitted to remain in it, due to the fact 
that the heels of shoes grind this sharp 
grit into the pile and actually cut it. A 
clean rug-or carpet, therefore, will many 
times outlast one which is not kept clean. 
Surface lint and litter are unsightly but 
can do no particular injury to the rug. 
Crumbs, of course, should be removed 
immediately, or they will be trampled into 
the rug, making a stain which is beyond 
the power of any vacuum cleaner to re- 
move. 

It is difficult to say just how often you 
should use your cleaner, as individual con- 
ditions must determine this. Where there is 
a great deal of traffic, as in entrance halls, 
a daily cleaning is not too much. In most 
parts of the house, however, a thorough 
weekly cleaning and a light cleaning every 
other day should be ample. 


You need not worry about your cleaner 
84 


been found worthy of it 


For cleaning 


the floor 
coverings, even if 
they are Oriental 
rugs. We have not 
been able to detect any undue wear in our 
use of cleaners, and we have had no com- 
plaints to this effect from the thousands of 
housekeepers who have used vacuum 
cleaners for many years. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that the cleaner, rather 


injuring 


If the cleaner is designed with 
an adjustable nozzle, it should 
be lowered for cleaning bare floors 


INSTITUTE 


Director 


small rugs an attachment is 


sometimes easier to use than the cleaner itself 


than producing wear, will prevent wear by 
keeping the rug clean, and—as we have 
said before—it is the clean rug which 
wears the longest. 

The use of a vacuum cleaner for floor 
care is not limited to the floor coverings. 
It will remove the fluff and heavy dirt from 
an uncovered floor. It will not polish the 
floor, however. For this purpose a dust 
mop will be needed. If the cleaner is de- 
signed with an adjustable nozzle, the 
height should be properly adjusted to the 
surface to be cleaned. In other words, i 
passing from a long-pile rug to a floor with- 
out a covering or vice versa, the nozzle 
should be adjusted accordingly. 

Vacuum cleaning is by no means limited 
to floor care. Thanks to the attachments, 
the housekeeper is able to clean her ove 
stuffed furniture and draperies in a fat 
easier and more sanitary manner than the 
former methods and tools afforded. There 
is no better way to clean upholstered o 
overstuffed furniture than by using the 
small upholstery tool on the vacuull 
cleaner. It may be used with or without 
a brush. The brush should be used with 
discretion, however. It should never be 
applied to satin coverings or other fabric 
coverings which might become roughen 
by the friction of the brush through cafe 
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Even if you do not have 
electricity, there are hand- 
operated suction cleaners 
which will prove a great help 


less use. For this purpose use 
the straight air tool. 

Window draperies and_por- 
tiéres may be cleaned while hang- 
ing, but we believe the results will 
be better if they are taken down 
and cleaned on a flat surface. 

To clean a mattress, one of the 
simplest methods is to put the 
cleaner directly on the mattress. 

Ifthe cleaner is rather awkward 

to direct on the bed, the mattress 

can be placed on the floor on sone 

paper. The ends of the mattress 

and spring, and other inaccessible 

parts of the bed, will have to be cleaned 
with an attachment. 

While speaking of attachments, we 
would suggest that for cleaning small rugs 
an attachment is often easier to use than 
the cleaner itself. The rug will lie flat on 
the floor and will not have a tendency to 
slide around or roll up in front of the 
cleaner nozzle. 

As you doubtless appreciate, there are 
many different electric cleaners on the 
trarket, and perhaps you have been be- 
wildered in attempting to make a choice. 
It might help you if you knew that 
there are essentially two general classes 
of cleaners. In the first class are those 


which accomplish cleaning mainly by 
a current of air moved through and 
across a floor covering by a revolving 
fan inside the cleaner, which establishes 
a partial vacuum causing suction. 
These cleaners are usually called vacu- 
um cleaners. In the second class are 
cleaners which do their work mainly by 
the brushing action of a motor-driven 
brush in the cleaner nozzle, the brush 
also producing agitation of the floor 
covering to loosen the dirt. These 
cleaners have a fan which creates a 
suction to raise the floor covering to the 
cleaner nozzle,so that the brush may 
do its work. It also carries the dirt 
into the bag. The many variations of 
these two classes are the ideas of dif- 
ferent manufacturers as to what con- 
stitutes the best mechanical design 
to accomplish the work to be done. 
Some of the _ so-called 

“vacuum cleaners’? have 


brushes affixed rigidly inside or 
outside the nozzle, while others 
have revolving brushes inside 
the nozzle, the motion of the 
brush being transmitted from 
the wheels of the cleaner. In 
this type of cleaner the brushes 


Place the cleaner directly on the 
mattress and clean the sides and 
difficult places with the proper tool 


are of secondary importance, the major 
work being done by air movement. 
Institute tests have demonstrated that 
there are cleaners of each of the two 
general types which will clean floor cover- 
ings satisfactorily. This simply shows 
that there is more than one way of accom- 
plishing the task. 

The housekeeper who is not fortunate 
enough to have electric service available 
need not feel herself neglected, for there 
are suction cleaners on the market which 
operate by hand power. The Institute has 
tested several of these and believes that 
they truly belong in the list of labor-savers. 

Cleaners vary somewhat in weight, but 
in our estimation the weight of a cleaner 
is not an important factor unless the 
cleaner has to be carried frequently from 
floor to floor. Then, of course, it becomes 
an advantage to (Continued on page 199) 
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There is no better 
method of cleaning 
over-stuffed furni- 
ture than to use 
the upholstery tool 
of your. cleaner 





eA Key 
to Opening 
Cans 
Bottles 
and Jars 


out of acan! It represents the amaz- 

ing variety of canned food prepara- 
tions which manufacturers are offering 
today. A visit to the grocer or the delica- 
tessen shop will reveal the many different 
kinds of cans, jars, and bottles used for 
preserving these foods. 

These containers are not all opened with 
either safety or ease by many purchasers. 
It was with this thought that the Institute 
began to investigate methods of opening 
such packages. As our investigations pro- 
ceeded we found the subject such a broad 
one that we feel this present report is 
merely a beginning of further work on the 
problem. 

Have you experienced any difficulty in 
opening a can of vegetables or fruit? 
Did such a task ever result in only a partly 
open cover with very jagged edges and cut 
fingers? The automatic can opener illus- 
trated will solve the problem for you in 
opening all cans having a lip. With this 
opener clamped to the table, the only 
thing necessary is to hold the can in posi- 
tion. The cover comes off smoothly and 
quickly. In using the device it is advisable 
to place a plate under the can to prevent 
any liquid spilling on the floor. If the 
price of this opener seems prohibitive, 


Pais pudding, fruity and delicious, 


This little device is very useful for 
opening jars with a vacuum seal 


the next best method appears to be this: 
Remove enough of the label to expose 
the seam down the side of the can. Lay 
the can on its side with the seam upperstost, 
and insert the can opener in front of this 
seam just below the top of the can. Now 
place the can upright, and holding it firmly, 
work the opener away from the seam, cut- 
ting entirely around the can. The whole 
top will then turn back, allowing the con- 
tents to come out in unbroken condition. 
This, in our opinion, is a safer method 
than the common one of inserting the 
opener into the ¢op of the can and working 
around as close to the edge as possible. 
“To open, force fork deep into rubber— 
break out end—pull out rubber.” You 
have probably found these directions on 
the surface of some of the metal vacuum 
caps which seal many glass jars of jelly, 
jam, and other food preparations. It 
is to be hoped that such directions will 
soon disappear, and that this method will 
be forgotten. Such a method may result 
in a mutilated fork and what is infinitely 
more tragic, a mutilated finger! A simple 
and equally safe method of opening the 
vacuum caps is here illustrated. This 
small opener, costing only five cents, is 
carried by many grocers. An ordinary 
can opener with a small anchor-shaped or 


This type of can opener is safe and 
efficient for all cans having a lip 


Here is an assortment of com- 
monly used jars, cans, and bot- 
tles. Devices of the types shown 
are helpful in opening them 


All photographs appearing on 
Institute pages were arranged 
by us and taken by Dana B. 
Merrill, New York City 


hooked bottle-opening device underneath, 
as shown here with other devices, will 
serve the purpose equally well. Hold the 
jar firmly and raise the cap slightly aj 
three or four points. In those vacuum caps 
where the rubber is not near the edge 
of the cover and the metal “collar” of the 
cap is therefore close to the glass, these 
openers will not work so readily. It will be 
necessary first to puncture the cap witha 
pointed tool. Do not use any tool witha 
fine point that will suffer through such use. 
Until a comparatively short time ago key 
opening devices on cans have been unsatis- 
factory and rather a nuisance. During the 
last year or two, however, we find that 
can manufacturers have been giving this 
device much thought with the result that 
better methods of scoring the path of the 
key are now being used. In examining 
one method of scoring, we were interested 
in finding that when the key removed the 
metal strip, a slip cover remained on the 
can, permitting the use of the can later. 
The small cork disc which forms the inner 
vacuum cap on catchup and chilisauce 
bottles is often lost. This disc is really not 
needed after such bottles are opened, as the 
cover protects the contents until used. 
Whatever the method of opening, be 
sure that you use the suitable “key.” 


A pair of pliers is a great help in turn- 
ing the key of the larger sardine cans 
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of the Christmas dinner depends to 

a great extent upon the roast, 
whether it is the customary turkey or 
goose, duck, chicken, or even a common- 
place roast of pork. 

The Institute has been asked so many 
times about roasting, as to the kind of 
roaster to use, the best way to produce per- 
fectly browned roasts, and to make rich, 
brown gravy, that we endeavored to de- 
termine definitely all these things. We 
carried on a series of tests in which we 
used roasters of various materials—sheet 
steel, aluminum, enameled steel, and glass. 
We also compared roasters of all types, 
namely, uncovered, covered, and a type 
with a vented cover. For this purpose we 
used many kinds of meat, roasting each 
kind in each type of roaster. 

The list of meats included beef, lamb, 
pork, veal, turkey, and chicken. An ap- 
proved range with an oven regulator was 
used for all tests, so that the temperatures 
were correct. 

In preparing the roast in each case, it 
was lightly dredged with flour, sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, and placed on a 
small wire trivet as illustrated on this page. 
A trivet prevents the meat from resting 
directly on the bottom of the roaster. As 
the meat cooked, the fat and juices dropped 
to the bottom of the roaster and were later 
used for making the gravy. We did not 
find it necessary to baste the roasts. 

Water was never added.to the roast. We 
wish to emphasize this point strongly, for 
it may be one of the Waterloos in your 
failure to produce an 
attractive brown roast. 
Once water is added to 
the roaster, a braised 
effect.is produced in both 
appearance and flavor of 
the meat. While brais- 
ing is perfectly accept- 
able for the tougher cuts 
of meat, especially beef, 
it Is not desirable when 
Toasting the more tender 
cuts. 

Temperature is  ex- 
tremely important. In 
Toasting, it is essential to 

Start with a high tem- 
perature for the purpose 
ol searing the meat, thus retaining the 
Juices. The temperature is lowered after 
the searing operation. A covered roaster 
Tequires a higher searing temperature than 
an uncovered one. We can not over- 


Tvite is no doubt that the success 





Roasters and Roasting 


As Tested at the Institute 


By Marion M. Mayer 


estimate the value of temperature control 
in roasting to simplify the process and 
produce uniform results. If you are not a 
fortunate possessor of a range with an 
oven temperature control, a portable oven 
thermometer like the one illustrated is a 
help in indicating the temperature, even 
though it may not act as a control. 

The temperature and time followed in 
all our tests were those outlined in the In- 
stitute’s Cooking Temperature Chart. 

After careful comparison of the results 
we concluded that although acceptable 
roasts could be produced in any type of 
pan, provided the temperature was suit- 
able, some types of pans were better 
adapted than others for certain types of 
meat. In general, those meats which re- 
quired long cooking, either because of 
their size like large poultry, or be- 
cause of their nature like pork or 
veal, were voted best when cooked in 
a covered roaster. In the majority of 
cases the cover with a vent seemed to 


Roasts should be cooked on 
a trivet to prevent their rest- 
ing directly on the roaster 


A portable oven thermometer 
is recommended where there 
is no automatic heat control 


produce better results than the tightly 
covered roaster. In using the former the 
vent was opened for the last fifteen minutes 
with every roast. A similar effect, however, 
could be produced by removing the cover 










for the last part of the cooking period if 
the cover has no vent. 

The more tender cuts of beef were most 
acceptable in flavor and color when cooked 
in an uncovered roaster. This seemed to 
indicate that for short-period roasting the 
uncovered roaster is preferable. This does 
not mean, however, that a covered roaster 
is of no use for beef, for the roaster could 
well be used without the cover for this 
purpose. The tougher, less expensive cuts 
of beef should indeed be served more fre- 
quently than they are, for they can be de- 
liciously cooked in the oven in a covered 
roaster. Inasmuch as water must be 
added, the process becomes braising and 
not true roasting. 

Realizing that it is sometimes impossible 
to obtain a temperature higher 
than 450° F. in some ovens, be- 
cause of a low gas pressure or for 
some other reason, we tried to 
eliminate the searing temperatt re 







by searing the meat under the broiler flame 
or heating element while preheating the 
oven, and we found it very practical. The 
broiling oven was preheated for ten minutes 
before the meat was put in. A roast of 
beef was seared for fifteen minutes, turn- 
ing it every two minutes to expose the top, 
bottom, and sides. The meat. was placed 
so that the top surface was about two 
inches below the source of beat. At the 
end of the searing period the beef was 
placed in the oven at 450° F. and roasted 
for the remainder of the time. In addition 
this method proved to be an economy in 
the use of fuel. When using a covered 
roaster, the meat may be seared in the oven 
without the cover. If you use a coal range, 
searing may be accomplished on top oi 
the stove. 

As for gravy making, in spite of the fact 
that many housewives still contend that 
rich, brown gravy can be made only in one 
type of roaster, that is, the old-fashioned 
iron kind, we (Continued on page 214) 
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There is nothing symbolic 
about this picture. Dr. 
Wiley is accustomed to the 
use of the scythe, and isn’t 
a bit afraid of it even in 
the hands of Father Time, 
in spite of the fact that he 
has now passed his eighti- 
eth birthday. The key- 
note of his long and useful 
life has been optimism, and 
in this “looking ahead” 
article he makes some 
startling predictions of 
good times and achieve- 
ments in the years to come 


Looking Ahead 3 By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


OLLOWING the advice of Dr. 

Charles William Eliot, President 

Emeritus of Harvard University, I 

am looking forward and not back- 
ward. I usually am glad to follow all the 
advice of this eminent educator. Perhaps 
I may draw the line when he leaves the 
realm of education and civics and enters 
the field of politics. 

A celebrated author once wrote a 
very interesting book called ‘Looking 
Backward.” That is probably what I 
should do at the present time, and have 
many temptations to do, because I am 
writing this article in the month in which 
I celebrate my eightieth birthday. It is 
wise advice to look backward as well as 
forward. Perhaps it is unwise to indulge 
in any predictions of what is to come. If 
our feet are guided by the lamp of experi- 
ence, as one celebrated orator says they 
should be, in looking ahead we would see, 
or foresee, a tremendous progress in the 
development of physical laws. 

We have seen in the past few years so 
many things that are astounding that our 
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imaginations might make a further flight 
and yet fail to predict the wonderful 
things yet to come. No imaginatidn fifty 
years ago could have projected itself;into 
the future and predicted the wonderful 
discoveries which the last fifty years have 
seen. 

In looking ahead at the present time, I 
am not considering further developments 
of the physical laws which rule the uni- 
verse. There is probably quite as much 
yet to be discovered as has already been 
unfolded to human vision. I will take the 
responsibility of saying, as I look ahead, 
that there is no reason in the world why 
vision should not be projected as the voice 
is‘at the present time. Light is, itself, a 
vibration just as sound is, and there is no 
reason why light vibration may not, ac- 
cording to the laws of the universe, be 
projected so that we may see as well as 
hear our friends in distant parts of the 
land. 

As I view the wonderful discoveries in 
the physical universe, any one of which 
would have been deemed a miracle a few 


years ago, I set no limit to what may yet 
come to pass. At the same time, as I look 
at the condition of mankind at the present 
time, I do not see that degree of improve- 
ment in matters relating to human welfare 
and human happiness which corresponds 
to the tremendous development of the 
physical universe. I do not note any 
remarkable cessation of wars. I do not 
see any improvement in obedience to law. 
I do not sense any increase in our ethical 
relations to our fellow-men. I can not 
discover, with the exception of infants, any 
lengthening of the span of human life. | 
do not see any recession in the diseases 
of middle life and old age. The streets are 
no safer for pedestrians. I can not discover 
that we are following more closely in the 
footsteps of the lowly Nazarene. There 
is no decrease in the number of murders. 
The law still seems to be lax in the punish- 
ment of criminals. Defiant bootlegging 
is stalking abroad. Men are seeking high 
offices because they demand laws favoring 
the recrowning of (Continued on page 210) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 













Even if you could buy them yourself 
how much would these fine vegetables 
cost you? 
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“If you start you never will stop,” 
: SN Shouts this ruddy-faced Campbell’s cop, 
SS ‘For now I invite you 
~~, To food to delight you— 
“Sx The pick of the country’s crop!” 
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If you were to make the 
most tireless search, you 
would find it next to im- 
possible to get such splen- 


a There are fifteen choice 
any vegetables in Campbell’s 
not § Vegetable Soup. We have de- 
votec fortunes to raising fine 
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Vegetable Soup. 


i 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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HEALTH 
cA Service 


and HAPPINESS C Li 
for eMothers-To-Be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Are We Starving Our Children? 


Di MorTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 


HAPPINEss CLUB: 
Last summer I was talking with an 
Englishman who is interested in the health of 


| children and.a specialist in certain aspects of 


the food problem. He asserted as a fact, not to 
start an argument, “In the United States you 
starve your children!” 

It startled me. Do we? Bit by bit, since, 
in my own mind I have been marshalling the 
points for and against us. 

I am willing to grant that in years past we 
diluted our food formulas for tiny babies so 
much that one wonders, now, that they gained 


; atall. But that is true no longer. Now we give 
} a much stronger milk proportion in the form- 
| ula; we add vegetable waters and pastes, fruit 





| cereals at a much earlier age. 
| months-old children are on three meals a day, 


and tomato juices, dried breads, egg-yolk and 
Our thirteen- 


the bottles or breast forgotten, and drinking 
whole milk from a cup. We can not be said to 
starve our little babies. What about the run- 
arounds? 

Let us think of some of the main points: We 
know that the child must take enough food in 
actual amount to be used for purposes of 
growth, for muscle work, for repair of the tis- 
sues, and to allow for some loss through the 
intestine. Most of us would add a margin for 
safety over these actual demands. 

We speak of the energy-giving power of food 


| in terms of calories—a convenient method of 


estimating comparative values. It is impor- 
tant that the total number of calories in each 
day’s food should be ample to cover those four 


| requirements. It is not hard, with a good book, 
| to check up this detail for the children of vari- 
| ous ages and weights in your family. Remem- 
| ber that during the rapid-growth period of the 


Exquisite MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send * 


Worn 


H. O. Wizpur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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adolescent years, the boy or girl will need more 
than the adult. When we look over the records 
of medical examinations of large numbers of 
children of the preschool or school age, we find 
a vest group reported as undernourished—that 
is, below weight for their age, build, and 
height. Knowing this, how do-we answer 
thet question about underfeeding? 

But there is much more to the problem than 
merely knowing calories. It is the kinds 
of foods chosen to make your total that 
need most careful discrimination. A 100- 
calory portion could mean either one large 
orange or 1)4 eggs, or 1 slice of bread, or 5 
ounces of milk, etc., etc. You must know what 
to choose and how to combine foods. You may 
think that a child has an enormous appetite, 
he may even seem plump, yet he may be ac- 
tually starving for certain elements in food, and 
the proportions of fat, carbohydrates, and pro- 
tcin may not be right.. Approximately 35 
percent of the total calories for the day should 
come from fat, of which butter fat (milk) and 
the fat in egg-yolk are most important; 50 per- 
cent from sugars and starches; and 15 percent 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for ‘Series I. 
For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” It will be sent to you promptly. 


from protein. For the child the vegetable pro. 
teins and the proteinfound in milk should make 
up the larger proportion rather the protein 
from meats; and the natural sugars found ip 
fruits predominate over cane sugar and candies, 

Then there are special mineral salts which 
mothers must understand, especially the 
calcium and iron in a diet. Calcium is nec. 
essary for good bone development. When 
there is a disturbance in this absorption, 
rickets results. Ask yourself whether we are 
starving our children when you can see evi- 
dences of rickets in almost every casual ex. 
amination. Almost—not every one, of course! 

A quart of milk a day gives a satisfactory 
allowance of calcium. That is surely simple 
to remember, and the best of it is that it js 
safe. You can be sure that your child has that, 
And you know, too, that direct sunshine and 
cod liver oil help the body utilize the calcium. 
Then for other soluble mineral salts serve the 
water in which green leafy vegetables have been 
cooked, either as soup or as a sauce. 

Iron is neccssary for pink-cheeked health— 
iron and sunshine. About fifty-fifty for each of 
these, I think! Iron is in spinach, yolk of egg, 
green peas, apples, beef juice, etc. There has 
been much talk of vitamines. The mother of 
small children need not worry if she serves 
good fresh milk; real butter; green leafy vege- 
tables; fruit twice a day; and breads and cere- 
als, which at least part of the time are made 
from the whele grains. Do this and the vita- 
mines will take care of themselves. Does your 
child have “tastes” of tea and coffee? If you let 
your growing child drink coffee, then I say that 
you are starving him ara depriving him of real 
foods. 

What about the children we sce on the 
streets at night after ten o’clock? Or taken 
with father and mother to the movies? Years 
later, when their muscles twitch and they are 
“nervous,” you will know that they have been 
starved for sleep. 

Yes, I think the evidence is against us. 
Malnutrition, nervous, high-strung children, 
rickety changes in bones, anemic little boys 
and girls. We do see them. Not, I am glad to 
say, in every family group ‘They need not 
start out in life with these hz ndicaps. 

I wonder if that chance indictment of us will 
start the mothers of this club to studying? 
Ask your librarians te carry on their shelves 
these few books: 

“The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition” 
by E. V. McCollum. Second Edition. 

“Child Care and Child Welfare” published 
by the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
DC. 

“Feeding the Family” by Mary Swartz 


Rose. Mill t.8 








EQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year. 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 
West 4oth Street, New York City, New York 
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music IN THE HOME OF BACH 
Painted by TOBY BE. ROSENTHAL 






































ONE SINGLE GIFT FROM YOU 
THAT WILL MAKE YOUR CHILDREN MUSICAL 


O open the ears of your family to 

all the great music of the world ; 
to open their hearts to a love of music 
and their minds to a knowledge of it— 
tha: is the gift supreme. 

The appearance of the Ampico in 
your home this Christmas is a gift not 
of music alone; but to the plastic and 
receptive minds of the young it becomes 
a gift of the love of music, a gift of 
musical appreciation. 


For the Ampico is a great piano that 
produces all the music of which a piano 
is capable. When the recording of a 
great artist is inserted and the button 
pushed, your home becomes the home 
of the artist and the scene of his art. 
Your children, listening, reading, play- 
ing are bathed in the same cadences 
that enthrall the concert audiences of 


the Old World and the New. 


It is an influence to which no child of 
normal perceptions can fail to respond. 


By comparison with the possibilities 
that the Ampico can bring to your 
home today, the musical possibilities in 
the home of Bach were actually limited. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION :° 





What is the Ampico ? It is an inven- 
tion—a seemingly miraculous device by 
which the same things are made to hap- 
pen to your piano in your home, that 
happened to another piano miles away 
when a Levitzki, Lhévinne, Ornstein or 
Rosenthal sat before it and played. The 
keys go down, the dampers rise and 
fall, the strings vibrate — the music is 
heard, from your piano as it was heard 
when the artist played. 


The Ampico is the piano complete 


Thus is the Ampico the piano com- 
plete—a great piano, the playing of 
great artists, a library of all the world’s 
music from nocturnes to fox-trots. 
The Ampico is found exclusively in 
fine pianos. It is made as an integral 
part of these pianos — all instruments 
that have enviable reputations, built 
over many years, enduring through gen- 
erations: Chickering, Knabe, Mason & 
Hamlin, Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall 
€&? Wendell, Franklin, and in Canada 
the Willis also. Note that the Chicker- 
ing, the Knabe, and the Mason & Ham- 
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lin are three of the four great pianos in 
general use on the American concert 
stage. 


Hear the Ampico 


To make sure of hearing the Ampico 
soon, go to the store of the nearest 
dealer who sells any of the pianos named 
in the previous paragraph. Every lover 
of music is expected and entitled to hear 
this miracle again and again. 

The silent or player piano which you 
now own will entitle you to an allow- 
ance on the purchase of an Ampico. 
This fact and convenient terms of pay- 
ment make owning an Ampico not 
something to dream of, but a joy pos- 
sible of immediate realization. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric power 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


If you are not near a store where 
the Ampico is sold, or if you want to 
know more about the Ampico before 
hearing it, write to the address below. 
You will receive a booklet descriptive 
of the Ampico and information about 
where you may hear it. 






NEW YORK 
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While you think of it, jot down 
on your shopping list a notation 

to buy a carton of A. P. W. ff 
Satin Tissue. 

It’s easy to order — no embar- 
rassment or discussion! J ust say 

“‘a carton of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue” and you know you'll 
get four big, 2500-sheet rolls of 
strong, velvety tissue — fine, 
soft and very absorbent. : 
Buy it by the carton and avoid 
the annoyance of frequent pur- |3 
chases or unexpected shortage, 
for four rolls of A. P. W. Satin [iy 
Tissue are a year's supply for ff 
the average family. 


If your dealer cannot supply & 
you, use the coupon below. 


The A. P.W - Checkered Doll | 
Wrapper now appears on the ll 
following quality toilet papers, |} 
ranging in price from Sc to 50c = 
per roll: = 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE; & 
CROSS CUT; PURE & 
WHITE; FORT ORANGE; 
BOB WHITE. = 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Here’s a Doll for You 
Se his coupon to A. 
ew. Paper Co., Albany, 


1 wrapper from any 
of the rolls listed fs — 
sond, postpaid, a beaut ul os 
‘ reproducing 10 three 

; A. P.W 


For 1c an 


. doll aca 
2 inches high (ready 
+" out and compet 
Doll contains positively 
advertising. (ee 
- > If your dealer cannot sup 
oO ply you § nd jupes. 
and $2.00 for the 
(ycar’s supply) 


carton of 
A.V. W. Satin Tissue—post- 
paid. 
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DISCOVERIES HERE AND THERE 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


NOTE. New discoveries are always welcomed, and $2 will be 
paid for each one which is accepted. We ask you to keep a 


copy of all discoveries which you submit. 


Do not enclose stamps, 


as no discoveries will be returned. Accepted discoveries will be 


acknowledged within a month after they are received. 


Address 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Preserve the Children’s Games—Varnish 
or shellac any game of the children which is 
pasteboard, orpaper covered, and it will remain 
in much better condition, especially the 
corners. Mrs. C. E. B., Mass. 


When Shelling Pop-corn—When shelling 
pop-corn, use a large grater and save your 
fingers and hands. Mrs. C. E. B., Mass. 


Pop-corn Balls—I have had so many women 
ask me how to make pop-corn balls without 
having them stick to their hands in the making. 
I keep a pan of cold water at hand, and before 
making each ball I dip my hands in it not long 
enough to make them wet, but just damp. 
In this way you can handle the balls while 
hot and make better-shaped balls. Also, they 
will never stick to your fingers. 

Mrs. W. B. J., Mont. 


A Substitute for a Needle—If, when 


| stringing beads, all needles are too large, let 


the melted wax from a burning candle drop 
on the end of your thread. Twist the end 
between the fingers, and when hardened you 
will have a fine substitute for a needle. 

Miss M. D., Mass. 


When Decorating with Sealing Wax— 
When decorating articles with sealing wax, 
instead of melting the wax over a flame and 


| applying to the article a drop at a time, dis- 


solve it in alcohol and apply with a brush the 

same as paint. This is a much easier and 

quicker way and takes only half as much wax. 
Mrs. A. B., Ill. 


A Place to Wrap and Address Packages— 
The average housekeeper saves wrapping paper 
and twine left from packages. A roll of wrap- 
ping paper such as merchants use, in a revolv- 
ing holder attached to a low, broad shelf in the 
kitchen, pantry, or sewing-room, a container 
for a ball of twine hanging directly above, a 
pair of scissors attached to a cord, save all the 
clutter of the old way and are permanent. My 
own handy shelf contains, besides the paper, 
string, and scissors, a jar of paste, a pint bottle 
of ink, a small hammer, screw-driver, pen, 
pencils, paper pad, a wire basket containing 
papers of tacks, brads, small nails, hooks, etc., 
a “handy box” which can be purchased at any 
book store, containing gummed labels, tags, 
clips, rubber bands, mending tapes, postal 
labels, etc. A large piece of blotting paper 
tacked to one end of the shelf, and a stool 


| beside it, makes it an ideal spot to wrap and 


address packages or to do any bit of repairing. 
Mrs. J. A. Y., Ark. 


Raising Bread in a Fireless Cooker —Have 


| you ever tried raising your bread in your elec- 
| tric fireless cooker? 


I do this continually. I 
turn on the heat for a minute and then turn 
I put the bread in, close the door, and 
the bread rises beautifully, as it is away from 
drafts and in a warm place. 

Mrs. M. O. C., Mass. 


When Toasting Marshmallows—When 
toasting bread or marshmallows before an open 
fire, make a shield of pasteboard for the hand. 
Take a piece of pasteboard about six inches in 
diameter with a slit in the middle through 
which the handle of the fork is inserted. This 
is much more effective than a cloth tied around 
the hand. Miss E. T., Tenn. 


Shellac Cook-Book Covers—The covers of 
cook-books can be easily washed if a coat of 
clear shellac is put on them when new. The 
cook-books will always look like new. 

Miss B. B., Wis, 


The Shelves of Closed Bookcases —A little 
oil of cedar rubbed on the inside of the shelves 
of closed bookcases will prevent the musty 
odor of paper and leather and will keep away 
moths to some extent. Mrs. J. A. Y., Ark. 


The Eyes of Children’s Toys—M others, 
beware of stuffed toy animals with bead eyes! 
When my year-old baby received his teddy 
bear last Christmas, he tried to pull out the 
eyes. One day I found him with an eye he had 
pulled out of the teddy bear, and it was a bead 
on the end of a long, sharp pin. Since then I 
have discovered that many little stuffed 
animals sold as playthings for a baby have the 
same kind of eyes. The eyes are the heads 
of long pins which are simply stuck into the 
animal. I threw away the pin eyes of the 
teddy bear and substituted eyes embroidered 
with yarn. Mrs. C. M. A., Ill. 


Keep a List of Articles Needed in Travel- 
ing —In my suitcase I keep a list of some dozen 
articles which I always need on a trip, no mat- 
ter how brief it may be. It includes such 
articles as toothbrush, comb, handkerchiefs, 
rubbers, talcum powder, scissors, etc. I find 
I can pack on shorter notice by consulting this 
list. Furthermore it is the smaller accessories 
that are apt to be forgotten, and not the 
dresses one wishes to take. 

Miss F. B. H., N.Y. 


Marking the Baby’s Milk—To keep the 
bottle of milk for the baby marked and apart 
from the remainder of the day’s milk supply, 
slip a rubber fruit-jar ring over the neck of the 
bottle. Mrs. H. I. B., 0. 


When Giving an Alcohol Rub—In apply- 
ing alcohol to the skin in “rubs” the patient 
finds great discomfort in the slapping on of the 
liquid and the attempt of the nurse to keep 
it from running over the skin. I found that 
by putting the alcohol in a bottle with a 
sprinkler top (in this case I used a toilet water 
bottle), and setting the bottle in a dish of 
warm water, then sprinkling the liquid on the 
skin while warm and rubbing immediately, a 
sense of soothing is experienced. In addition 
to this I add a few drops of rose water to the 
alcohol, and the unpleasant odor which is in 
the present-day preparation of rubbing alcohol 
is not noticeable. Miss I. L. K., N.Y. 


To Remove Muffins from Tins—In re- 
moving muffins, or cup cakes from the tins, I 
find a grape-fruit knife is very convenient, as 
the curve seems just right to prevent crushing 
or breaking. Mrs. B. J. S., Wis. 


A Kitchen Chair—A chair with one wide 
arm, the kind used in schools for taking notes, 
has proved most useful in my kitchen. I found 
it in a second-hand furniture store, gave it a 
thorough cleaning, and painted it to harmonize 
with my other kitchen furniture. Comfortably 
seated, I use the broad arm to rest my utensils 
when I shell peas, cut beans, peel apples, shell 
nuts, polish silver, etc. Sometimes I copy 
recipes or even write letters while I wait for 
the food to cook. Mrs. F. H., Texas 
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Extra help on 
wash day! 

5 The combination 
EF of splendid soap 
and naptha in 
Fels-Naptha gives 
you an extra 
cleansing value 
you cannot get in 
any other form, 


do women believe in the 
extra goodness of FELS:NAPTHA ? 


Extra goodness that gives them deep, sweet cleanliness in 
their clothes. Extra goodness that makes washday easier on 
their clothes—easier on themselves. 

Women just know they get extra washing help from 
Fels-Naptha. They have proved it and are proving it today 
just as their mothers did before them. 

There’s a reason for this extra goodness—this extra washing 
help that Fels-Naptha gives you. 

Fels-Naptha is more than just “soap.” It is splendid soap 
and naptha. Two great cleaners working together—helping 
each other. Naptha loosens the dirt. Soapy water flushes it 
out. So easily—so safely—so thoroughly done! 

That’s why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in 
so many homes—for the family wash for those little daily 
washings of stockings, handkerchiefs, dainty underwear and 
baby’s things. 

A great many women are learning every day that they 
get more washing help for their money in the golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha than they can get in any other way. 

Can you afford to be without this extra helpfulness? 

for yourself the extra goodness of Fels-Naptha. Geta 


PROVE bar from your grocer’s—or send 2c in stamps for a 


sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 


The original and genuine naptha soap comes 
in the familiar red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


APTHA 


© 1924, Fels & Co, 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Phitadeiphia 


In using advertisements see page 4 93 





Where 


Good Health 
meets with 


appetite 


“Fruit every day for grow- 
ing children,” isn’t always as 
easy as it sounds. 

How fortunate that one of 
Nature’s most healthful fruits 
—luscious,sun-ripened Hawai- 
ian Pineapple — should at the 
same time bea fruit that every- 
one likes! And how fortunate 
that it should be available at 
all seasons — packed in two 
convenient, economical forms, 
Crushed and Sliced! 


A suggestion: Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, chilled just as it comes 
from the can, is without a peer asa 
breakfast fruit. Children call it “Pine- 
applesauce.” Tryit. And send the cou- 
pon for free book of recipescontaining 
scores of other ways to serve this de- 
lightful tropical fruit. 


Order from your grocer — both 
Sliced and Crushed. Keep both kinds 


on hand! 


—For sundaes, ices, 

pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 128, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


—For serving right 
from the can and 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,” 


Name. — - a sae 





EE 


State 


City. 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Wocdward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Not Any 


How much alum may 
safely be used in .cucumber 
pickles without being in- 
jurious to the body? Which 
would be better, to soak the 
cucumbers in an alum solu- 
tion or to add alum to the 
vinegar? 


Mrs. H. H. H., Nebraska 


Your question recalls 
vividly the shortcomings 
of the execution of the 
Food and Drugs Act. 
Under my administra- 
tion of this office the use 
of alum, benzoate of 
soda, and sulphur di- 
oxide, except under cer- 
tain restriction, was for- 
bidden in foods. Those who desired to use these 
injurious substances secured the suspension of 
these orders through the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
neither one of whom had any authority to 
suspend any provision of the Food Law or 
regulation made thereunder. Only the courts 
could do this after hearings and a judicial 
decision. My hands were, therefore, tied, and 
I could not bring any suits to prevent the use 
of these articles, clearly forbidden as they are, 
by the provisions of the law. I finally resigned 
my position as executor of the food law because 
my activities in that line were wholly paralyzed 
by illegal action o! the highest officials. Fifteen 
years have now passed, and this paralysis of 
the law still remains. No alum, benzoate of 


for Longer Life. 


| soda, or sulphur dioxide should be used in our 


food supply. But when will an administration 
come which will rescind all these illegal 
restrictions and place the food law again on 


| its feet? 


A New Explosive 


Your article on Food Combinations (Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, July, 1924) is excellent, but can you live 
up to your statement: “‘Eat any of Nature’s com- 
binations that you like’? Watermelon is fine; so are 
fresh grapes, or grape juice, but eaten together they 
are dynamite. Is Nature so safe after all? 


R. D., Texas 


If you will come on to Washington, I will 
ask Prof. Charles E. Munroe, the famous 
authority on explosives, to join us at a 
luncheon. Watermelon and fresh grapes ~ ill 
be served to us all, and we will all eat heartily. 
A casing will be placed around the table, so 
that when the explosion takes place the other 
diners will not be spattered with the frag- 
ments. The one who first explodes will not 
have to pay for any part of the luncheon. 


Not Due To Lack Of Veracity 


May I ask your opinion on a discussion we have 
had? What causes white spots on the finger-nails? 


Mrs. B. M. S., Ohio 


When I was a boy I was told by people who 
shculd have known better that white spotson the 
finger-nails represented lies I had told. After 
mature deliberation and observation for several 
years I have come to the conclusion that the 
person who told me this must have had a big 
white spot on more than one of his finger-nails. 
If this were a true story, I should think there 
would be very few finger-nails in the United 
States that were not entirely white. I am not 
able to tell you why some parts of the nail 
structure are deprived of their accustomed 
pigment. Nature does her own painting in 
her own way. In some cases the lack of pig- 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’ and ““The Feed- 
ing of Older- Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘““Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” ‘“‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and “Hyper- 
acidity and Fermentation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


ment occurs in the fin- 
ger-nails, and in other 
cases in the hair. 


You May Have Some 
Bananas Today 

I am a reader of your 
Question-Box in Goop 
HovusexkeEePinG, and would 
like to ask if bananas are 
fattening. I have reduced 
my weight and do not care 
to put on any more. I love 
bananas, but have been told 
they are fattening. 


Mrs. T. J. M., Canal Zone 


The edible portion of 
bananas contains 75 per- 
cent water, 1.3 percent 
protein, 0.5 percent fat, 
and 22 percent carbo- 
hydrates. A pound of bananas yields 460 cal- 
ories. The dominant factor is carb: hydrates, 
and if you ate nothing but bananas there would 
be a tendency to produce fat. If you eata 
moderate portion, not over a pound a day, 
you need have no fear of growing stout. 


All those inter- 


Avoid Excesses Of Temperature 


Will you please tell me at what age a child may 
be given ice-cream? “Also, is it safe to give other 
than kome-made ice-cream? I have been told that 
ice-cream eaten at mealtime stops proper digestion 
and should consequently be given between meals, 
Which do you advise? I have never favored between- 


meal feeding. Mrs. W. H. S., Missouri 


I do not advise putting any kind of ice-cold 
food into a stomach, nor any overheated food, 
for that matter. In infants and young children 
more danger will be experienced by such a 
practice than with older children or adults. 
Extremes of heat and cold injure all persons. 
It has been found that cancer, which so fre- 
quently attacks the stomach, is found chiefly 
in that part of the stomach through which 
the foods first pass. It is evident, therefore, 
that there is some injury done by the passing 
foods, and this injury is probably due to excess 
of heat or cold. Alternate chilling and over- 
heating make the matter worse. As to the 
character of purchased ice-cream, nobody 
knows anything. A standard for ice-cream 
has been established under the Food and Drugs 
Act. No attempt has ever been made to 
enforce this standard. Manufacturers look 
upon it as a joke. Ice-cream should contain 
nothing but cream, sugar, ard a_ harmless 
flavoring. If given to a young child at all, it 
should be administered in extremely small 
quantities at a time. So shculd ice water or 
other iced drinks. I do not think that ice- 
cream flavored with coffee or chocolate should 
be given to young children at all. Both these 
bodies contain active alkaloids which are 
injurious to a child’s nerves. 


Not Safe To Eat 


When canning peaches and cherries, just as the 
fruit was boiling furiously, I accidentally dropped part 
of a box of matches in the boiling mass. It was not 
more than ten seconds before they were out. Is the 


fruit safe to use? Mrs. I. C. B., New Hampshire 


I do not know the composition of the 
matches that you dropped into your fruit. 
In general, the tips of matches contain some 
phosphorus and also nitrates. The latter 
would not cause any inconvenience in small 
quantity; I would not like to trust the phos- 
phorus. Give the benefit of the doubt to the 
person who is to eat the fruit. I should throw 
this batch of fruit away. 
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OOVER 


as it Cleans 










C=“ NOTHER year has slipped 
by since you last thought 
of giving her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many 
times. 

As cleaning days come and go 
she struggles resolutely with 
the only “‘tools” she has in 
her “workshop,” your home. 


And they are woefully inade- 
quate, wasteful of time and 
strength. 

As she wields her broom foot 
by foot across the dusty, dirty 
rugs her arms rebel and her 
back seems near to breaking. 


Yet she tries to greet you with 
a smile when you come home 
at night. 

In your heart you pay her trib- 
ute. “She’sa brave little woman,” 
you say. 

But why put her courage to 
such an unfair test? 

Why ask her to bear her bur- 
dens patiently when they can 
so easily be lifted? 

The Hoover will save her 
strength. 

The Hoover will speed her 
work. 

The Hoover will safeguard her 
pride in a clean home. 


You cannot afford to deny her 
these things for the small 
monthly payments which The 
Hoover costs. 

Don’t disappoint her again this 
Christmas! 

Show her that you really do 
care, and throughout her life- 
time your thoughtfulness will 
be ever in her mind. 


In using advertisements see page 4 05 















BOOKS for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


A New WYETH Gift Book 







| LEGENDS: OF: 
CHARLEMAGNE 


+ UMMM OER ALL 1 PYLE Ths 









LEGENDS OF 


CHARLEMAGNE 
Mr. Wyeth’s magic brush makes 
this edition of the Bulfinch classic 
a thing of enchantment. $3.50 








HEALTH a 


Care of the Mouth and Teeth 

















The immortal adventure of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
and that stirring romance, 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
by Conan Doyle, 


each with 15 pictures in full color 
by Mr. Wyeth. Price $3.50, each 













By Anna Hazelton Delavan 







F YOU wish to be truly beautiful and can but hold firm and keep the line of lips as 
not do anything else to help the good work _ straight as possible. Hold on 5 counts, then 
along, just smile—for wondrous indeed draw the lips together, pursing them outward 

is the effect of a cheery face and a mouth as if whistling. Repeat 5 times and after 









Illustrated by HARVEY DUNN that expresses joy and a sunshiny nature. each movement relax the muscles of the 
The mouth can be made one’s greatest mouth. 
charm, and the muscles controlling it can be To overcome the habit of holding the mouth 






trained by habit so that flexibility replaces in a hard, set, tense expression, practice regu- 
rigidity. The little network of muscles and __ larly each night and morning the simple move- 
nerves becomes set and tense if it is kept ment of shaking the head vigorously from side 
tightly stretched, and this tension gives a hard, to side, keeping the jaw thoroughly relaxed 
set expression. Learn to relax the lips—and so that it moves loosely and limply as the 
to think rightly—for unless the tissues sur- head shakes. Do not overdo this exercise, 
rounding the mouth and lips are kept flexible but go slowly at first so as not to cause soreness 
and free, they are not easily susceptible to through the muscles surrounding the mouth. 
changes of thought, and the mouth may un- Follow the above exercise with this simple 
consciously become stern and hard. one for the mouth: 

Drooping lips can be entirely changed by Open the mouth about half-way, and with 
practicing the habit of keeping the corners of a slow, rhythmical motion move the jaw first 
the mouth “turned up.” Not by means of a_ to the right and then to the left, repeating 5 
forced, inane, monotonous smile, but a natural times at first, graduclly leading up to 10 times. 
expression indicating inner cheer. The fol- Now, with the mouth open, bring the lower 
lowing exercise will help to correct drooping jaw forward as far as possible, so that the under 
lips and give perfect flexibility to the numerous lip extends well up and over the upper lip, 


























Dickens’s great historical novel 
with 15 colorful paintings by 
Harvey Dunn. Price $3.50 





















Illustrated by 









JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH muscles about the mouth. hold on 5 counts and then draw back as though 
Enunciate slowly the words “Ah” and “Oh,” ina forced grimace. Repeat 5 times. 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND holding each word on 5 counts, and repeating As mouth wrinkles are many times due to 


RORA ARCHIBALD aunTH 





each word, or vowel, 10 times, alternately. missing teeth, which have, upon being removed, 

Then, without the words, purse the lips out- caused the gums to shrink, thereby taking 

ward, as though whistling, and then draw away the natural support for the cheeks, it is 

them back firmly and hold both positions on imperative that the teeth should be examined 

5 counts. Repeat each movement 1o times. by a reliable dentist two or three times a 

os This will aid in correcting thin lips also. year, so that cavities may be promptly at- 

ae Each night the lips should be anointed with tended to, and a tooth should never be ex- 

a dainty, smooth cream or skin food to keep tracted except as a last resort. When teeth 

BOYS and GIRLS of them soft and flexible and to avoid dryness, have been extracted, the gums recede more 

BOOKLAND especially in cold weather, when there isaten- or less, causing the muscles of the face to 

dency for them to chap and crack. Ifthelips droop and sag, and changing to a marked 

Condensed versions of eleven are inclined to be thick, avoid rubbing them, degree the entire contour of the cheeks and 

noted childhood favorites, each and simply apply the cold cream or ointment — therefore the expression. 

illustrated in full color by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Price $2.50 












































with the tips of the fingers. The teeth should be brushed when arising 

To decrease the size of lips that are too in the morning, after each meal, and before 
thick and at the same time improve their retiring at night, and dental floss should be 
shape, practice the following: used to remove any particles of food which 

Close the lips firmly, bringing them as close may have collected in small spaces between 
to the teeth as possible, then with lips still held the teeth. A mouth wash or good antiseptic 
tight to the teeth draw the corners outward, should be used regularly to keep the gums 
as in a broad smile. Do not allow lips to open, healthy, and the breath sweet. 



















Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


119 West 40 th Street, New York 
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Wherever we may go” 


I wish them all for you!” 





The six-inch hand- 
dipped bayberry candles 
make a charming gift. 
Two boxes containing 
two candles, each, $1 









All articles on this page 
may be purchased 
through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 19 West goth Street 


A sweet-grass 
basket is nine 
inches in di- 
ameter, and 
makes an ideal 
travelingwork- 


A Christmas card for Mother (right) 


reads: 
“When love sends a greeting, 


Though words are but few, 
There’s never a message 


So tender and true.” Price $r. each 


Set of cards below, $1. for four. 
One reads: 
“It’s a long trail this Christmas 
That leads from me to you, 
But my heart spans the distance 
And I know your heart does, too” 


Another card in the same group 
reads: 
“There's gladness in remembering 
The friends we used to know, 

The friends whose memory lives 


with us 


The hand-tinted card at the right is 
$1. It reads: 
“T think of all the splendid things 
We like to see come true, 
And then because it’s Christmas 


lime, 


NOTE 


$1.15 


Ghristmas 
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Rock of Hges 
An Ideal Granite 
“Por 
Vour family 























os 3 Memorial 
va HE record of fleet- 


ing years can be 
preserved by stately 
monuments of enduring 
granite. Rock of Ages, 
quarried from the rug- 
ged hills of Vermont, 
is famed far and wide 
through: the land as a 
monumental material. 
Its natural blue-gray | 
color, fine grain and un- 
yielding hardness adapt 
it to memorial purposes, 
especially where a bril- 
liant polished finish is 
desired. Insist upon 
Rock of Ages—there is 
no substitute. 


3for$r 
















































Ask for our Certificate of Per- 
fection when placing order for 
a Rock of Ages monument 
with your local memorial 
merchant. This protects you 
against inferior granites. 


















Particulars about Rock of 
Ages contained in Booklet | 
“‘H.”’ Write for it today. 










































BOUTWELL, | 
MILNE & VARNUM | 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 











The box above contains a nice assortment 
of twenty-one Christmas cards, for $1 








-then you dont know 


of the skin's 


“Precious Moisture” 


Sarah Lee’s hands were always soft and 
her skin was just as smooth. She never 
complained like the rest of us, of chapped 
hands or cracked lips . . . she seemed al- 
ways a lovely creature, perfectly oblivi- 
ous of the weather and her skin. 

One night she told us the simple truth. 
“Your skin — every skin has a moisture 
and that is what keeps it loveliest! But we 
wash it away and powder it away and the 
skin doesn’t get so much of it in winter. 
Without this natural moisture the deli- 
cate skin dries up into tiny scales, 
stiffens and cracks—this we call, chapped. 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is exactly made 
to give back this ‘precious moisture’. It 
dissolves the scaliness, sinks right in and 
makes my skin feel so gloriously smooth. 
My grandmother told me about it.” 
Weremembered, then, seeing her use some- 
thing after she washed. So that was why 
she looked so fresh and always had about 
her such a clean, delicate fragrance! 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. (Estab- 
lished 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes.) 
Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
New York, Toronto, London & Sydney. 


Frostilla 


x Gragrant [otion 


Mg © T. F. Co. 


Each grain of powder is a tiny 
blotter absorbing the “precious 
moisture’? from your skin. 
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New Fashions and Old 


in Children’s Books 


By Leonore St. John Power 


Librarian; The Central Children’s Room, 
New York Public Library 


AVE you ever come across an old advertise- 
ment for children’s books? You will recall 
how pompously and virtuously the publisher 
offered his wares to the little masters and 
misses of his day. Instruction went hand in 
hand with amusement, and parents were as- 
sured of the high intent of the publishers in 
presuming to offer books for the infant mind. 
One of these advertisements, published in a 
newspaper in 1744, closes with the announce- 
ment that the little book, in addition to its 
charms for Master Tommy and pretty Miss 
Polly, contains a letter to parents ‘wherein 
rules are laid down for making their children 
strong, healthy, virtuous, wise, and happy.” 
Another advertisement of this period pictures 
the “depravity of human nature and the cor- 
rupt principles of mankind,” and goes on to 
say that the way to remedy these evils is to 
begin with the rising generation. Thereupon 
the enterprising publisher hopes that his little 
books will ‘tend to forward this good work.” 
Having expressed himself thus, the publisher 
adds that the books are ‘“‘bound and gilt.” 
The children evidently liked the gilt—Theophi- 
lus, one of the characters in “Blossoms of 
Morality,” shows a weakness for it when he 
says to his dear papa, “I can not help pitying 
those poor little boys whose parents are not in 
a condition to purchase them such a nice gilded 
library as that with which you have supplied 
me.” 
What qualities have the publishers of chil- 
dren’s books today substituted for.the pleas- 
antly gilded learning and virtue of our grand- 


mammas? A glance at the attractively 
illustrated catalogues which announce new 
books for children, as well as old favorites in 
new dresses, will show that the interests of 
childhood have reached into all corners of the 
world, and include almost all subjects under 
the sun. 

Under the caption, “Opening the Door 
Wider to History and Literature,” is a list of 
books that contains “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“Treasure Island,” “The Story of Robin 
Hood,” “Robinson Crusoe,” a pocket as- 
tronomy, a history of American literature, 
Bible stories, fiction described variously as 
“entertaining and natural,” or “delightful 
pictures” of this or that country. Another 
section is devoted to ‘Key Books for the Grow- 
ing Child’”—the keys opening such treasures 
as “The Children’s Homer,” “King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table,” ‘The Rose 
and the Ring,” ‘Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic,” “Granny’s Wonderiul 
Chair,” and others, equally beloved by 4 
generation of children. The books are de- 
scribed as being on ‘“‘the topmost pinnacle ot 
children’s affection,” and having “imaginative 
appeal and lasting flavor.” The imagination 
of the child is abundantly nourished by tales 
collected from Timbuktu to the far corners 0 
Alaska, while his learning is increased by hand- 
books of every description. The secrets 0! 
science are disclosed, history is unfolded, and 
the lives of the great are offered for the I 
spiration and admiration of the boys and girls 
today. Instead of a letter to parents contall- 
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“lt’s wonderful 


FEW years ago there was 
living in a large Ohio city 
a woman who was almost an 
invalid. : 

“] just can't do things any more,’ 
she would say when there was dis- 
cussion of entertaining, outings, or 
any activity. “My feet simply kill me. 
I can’t walk.” 

No one gave much thought to her, 
because there didn’t seem to be any 
necessity of her doing anything. Sud- 
denly she found herself a widow, 
with an estate that consisted of little 
else besides a business organization. 

Her situation was pathetic. With- 
out money she was helpless. With 
the business on her hands she was 
almost as helpless. The only solution 
was for her to continue the operation 
of her husband’s business. 

For two years she worked 
hard, as hard as she could with 
the handicap that had become 
a really serious matter. But it 
became more difficult, and failure 
was staring her in the face 

Recently this woman was 
asked to speak to a group of 
working girls about her career. 
She was introduced. as one of the 
most successful business women of 
America. 

“The most important thing in my 
success was when I found the right 
kind of shoes,” she said. Some of 
the girls giggled. 

But the speaker was unperturbed. 
“I know you'll think it is funny for 
me to say such a thing,” she con- 
tinued, “but I am talking about my 
success, and I know how and why 
I have achieved it. 

“When I started out I was almost 
a physical wreck. I felt unable to 
stay at my desk during the day. My feet 
hurt continuously. My mind was distracted. 
I didn’t seem able to concentrate on the 
business problems. I was facing ruin. 

“Then I found the shoes I have worn from 
that day to this. I say deliberately that they 
were the most important thing in helping me 
win out. They made my feet comfortable. 
They made me feel like walking and being 
on my feet. They made me capable. 

“And I am going to explain the features 
of them, so you girls will understand. I 
wish I could make you all realize how im- 
portant this is. I know I could help many 
of you to success, if you would believe what 
I'm saying. 

“This shoe is built to give a correct walking 
base. It does not allow the foot arch to sag 
and become strained. You all know that the 
feet must bear the weight of the body. Foot 
strain means more than mere discomfort. It 
makes your limbs ache. It makes you feel 
tired and dull and ‘draggy.’ It makes you 
unfit ‘for work. . 

_ Well, this shoe eliminated all of that. Also, 
It was so designed that it aided circulation of 
the blood. The inside of the sole is flat, 
so the foot may spread out naturally when 
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Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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to feel like working!” 









Little chapters from the story 






of how the Arch Preserver 





Shoe changed the ideas of 


No. 6. 


the Nation. 


Copyright 1924 
The Selby Shoe Co. 
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weight is placed on it. There is no cramping 
of the blood vessels and nerves. 

“You girls know what it means to feel all 
fagged out before noon. You know what it 
means to leave your work in the afternoon and 
be so tired you can hardly get home.” 


Here, for the first time, they were learning 


of a practical help for them. 

But there was much more that we shall not try to 
repeat here. She explained the smart style, the care- 
ful fitting, how the Arch Preserver Shoe is measured 
so that it places the foot arch on the built-in bridge 
exactly right. 

But we must quote just a little more. “It’s so won- 
derful to feel like working, girls! You can make 
your work a pleasure, or you can let it be drudgery. 
You can be successful as you deserve, or you can 
suffer defeat and discouragement. 

“I say frankly that I am quite sure I should never 
have succeeded without these shoes. I simply 
couldn’t work, until I found out how to make myself 
feel like working.” 

Do you feel like doing your housework? Do you 
feel like having the Griggs’ over to dinner next 
Thursday? Do you feel like walking with your hus- 
band in the evening? 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has made hundreds of 
thousands of women feel like doing things—anything! 
It is easy to understand why this shoe has changed 
the footwear ideas of the Nation. You’ll want to read 
the booklet, “How to Keep 
Your Feet Young.” Send 
the coupon. 


















Name 








P.O. 


The Selby Shoe Co., 208 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 198, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 


Street and No. 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





. Look for this Trade-Mark 


It ison the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 
to E, Made for women and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men and boys by E. T. Wright & Co., 
Inc. Rockland, Mass. 
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[ORD. 
(ALVERT 
COFFEE 


Gvery sip is dehcious 


If you want to know how good 
coffee can be, ask your grocer to- 
day for Lord Calvert Coffee, sold 


only in tightly sealed containers. 


You and yours will be delighted 
with its rich, fresh flavor and won- 
derful aroma. You will also find 
Lord Calvert most economical. 


Write today for free booklet, “For 
Better Coffee,” written by experts, 
it tells precisely how to make that 
rare delight—a perfect cup of 
coffee. 


% LEVERING COFFEE CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


Inquiries invited from Brokers or Jobbers 
in limited territory still open 


— 


Packed in Carton or Fin 
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New Fashions and Old in Children’s Books 


ing rules for making their children “‘good and 
wise,” the publisher of today closes his cata- 
logue with a miniature ““Who’s Who” in the 
writing and illustrating of children’s books. 
This one is “one of the most distinguished and 
also one of the most popular of lyric poets’; 
that one is described as a é‘sincere artist and 
thoughtful illustrator’; and another “knows 
the backwoods and wild animals as do few who 
are gifted with the power to tell their stories.” 

An abundance of good things becomes in 
time confusing, and there arises the problem 
of selection. Theophilus’ papa bought the 
gilded library in toto for his son—a simple 
matter compared with choosing a dozen good 
books to put under the 1924 Christmas tree. 
The really good writers for children accumulate 
favor from one generation to another. Mrs. 
Ewing’s “Jackanapes” lives on and on in the 
hearts of children; he lives because Mrs. Ewing 
was a true artist, creating her characters out of 
a deep understanding of children. Lucretia 
Hale’s “Lady from Philadelphia” is bandied 
back and forth in families wherever a joke is 
enjoyed. Curdie,'taunting the Queen with hav- 
ing “sprouting toes” in George MacDonald’s 
“The Princess and Curdie,” is still a hero of 
importance in the nursery. Alice continues to 
fall through the rabbit-hole with crowds of 
breathless children ready to follow her. Joel 
Chandler Harris’ “Brer Rabbit” is a character 
of national importance, boys have appro- 
priated for themselves the novels of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and this generation of boys 
is hearing about Herman Melville’s ““Moby 
Dick” from the men who read it years ago. 


| Girls, in spite of new fashions in heroines, cling 


persistently to the courageous Joe and the 
sweet Beth in “Little Women.” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “Rebecca” is handed on from big 


| sister to little sister. 


Old Favorites in New Dress 

There are streams of old favorites, that have 
persisted in living in spite of the avalanche of 
flimsy stories that crop out each year, stories 
that depend upon up-to-the-minute news to 
give them any reason at all for being, stories in 
which deception is the keynote, stories with 
incredible youths who advise kings, generals, 
bank presidents, and helpless parents how to 
retain their thrones, rout the enemy, recover 
fortunes, and pay off mortgages. It is grati- 
fying to see that the books that households of 
children have grown up on are reappearing in 
new editions with illustrations which are the 
work of distinguished artists, with good, clear 
type, and gay covers—fine feathers well 
earned. The Beacon Hill Bookshelf, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Company, is a 
very. creditable collection of old favorites 
newly dressed.. John Masefield’s stirring tale, 
“Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger,” ap- 
pears in this col'ection, as well as “The Story 
of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow.” Do you re- 
member the “Katy Did” books and how deeply 
immersed in the doings of Katy and her lively 
brothers and sisters the little girls of twenty 
years ago were? Well, Katy is back again in 
the Beacon Hill Bookshelf with attractive 
colored illustrations and looking as interesting 
as ever. Another effort to provide children 
with books of enduring value is ““The Children’s 
Classics” series published by The Macmillan 
Company. Far back into the legendary lore 
of the past this collection reaches for its ma- 
terial—AZsop, Mother Goose, the _ Iliad, 
Arabian Nights, Grimm, Robins.n Crusoe, 
Gulliver, as well as favorites of a later date. 
The illustrators and editors who undertook to 
make these books attractive to the children of 
today have shown an appreciation of the text 
that is unusual. There is no sense of things 
“made over,” usually to the great detriment 
of the original, in this series. 


Who is writing for children today Whose 
books will provide happy memories jp late 
years? There is Padraic Colum, scholar sad 
poet, who uses his rare gifts for the benefit of 
the children of today, and surely of tomorrow 
In addition to his fine renderings of the hero 
tales of Greece and Ireland, Mr. Colum i 
written “The Peep-Show Man” and other 
fanciful tales for younger children. There j 
Walter de la Mare, sending from his home Po 
the seas in England verses and tales of an 
eerieness and beauty that are in themselves 
a part of childhood. There is Carl Sandburg 
writing of America, writing poetically of rail 
roads and skyscrapers and corn fairies, writing 
with deep understanding of the streets and 
people. “Rootabaga Stories’ and “Rootabaga 
Pigeons” are so distinctly a product of Ameri- 
can soil that they will take their place with th: 
folk-ta'es of other countries. Hugh Lofting 
contributes “Dr. Dolittle’ and that “rarest 
animal of all’’—the pushmipullyu—to the grow. 
ing list of distinguished children’s books. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins with her “Twin Books,” 
and Eliza Orne White with ‘The Blue Aunt” 
and the new “Tony,” bring delight to little 
girls—and little boys, too, for that matter— 
while Cornelia Meigs in ‘Master Simon's 
Garden,” “A Pool of Stars,’ and “The New 
Moon” has captured all the charm of early 
American traditions, all the thrill of pioneer 
days, and all the lovableness of American boys 
and girls. Here is good writing, good tale, and 
good sense. Charles Boardman Hawes left 
boys a fine heritage in his stirring tales of the 
sea, ‘“The Mutineers,” “The Great Quest” and 
“The Dark Frigate.”” They are yarns of the 
good old days when there were sailing ships and 
treasures, and pirates in the China Sea. 


New Books Worthy of the Old 

Among the new books each year, one or two 
usually stand out for their unusualness in text 
or illustration, or both. ‘Tales from Silver 
Lands,” by Charles J. Finger, is such a book 
this year. Mr. Finger heard these stories from 
the Indians in South America, and he tells 
them again with a fine appreciation for the 
strange and mysterious atmosphere of that 
country—‘‘down where the forest is so thick 
that the sun rarely pierces the leafy roof, where 
there are mosses and ferns and little plants of 
the brightest green, where parrots screech and 
thousands of little monkeys chatter in the 
trees.” The stories have a heroic quality and 
strength, and a poetic fancy that one associ- 
ates with a primitive people. The woodcuts 
by Paul Honoré, which illustrate the book, are 
lovely in their delicacy and forceful in their 
interpretation of the South American Indian 
and his background. It is a book of interest 
to children and grown-ups. 

Another new book that is unusual in its con- 
tent and illustration is “Nicholas, A Man- 
hattan Christmas Story,’ by Anne Carroll 
Moore, illustrated by Jay Van Everen. The 
nice thing about this book is that while old 
New York is recreated with a fine sympathy 
and a keen appreciation for its traditions, and 
the new New York is presented with a sure 
knowledge of its highways and byways, the 
whole atmosphere of the book is one of child- 
like fun and enjoyment. Things happen here 
with incredible ease; parties are staged in for- 
bidden places; even the old Knickerbockers 
themselves are forced to make merry with the 
gay company that Nicholas collects on his 
journeys about town. “Nicholas” has a fas- 
cinating map of his own, found on the inside 
covers, and also sold separately by the pub- 
lishers, to guide his readers to the places he 
found most entertaining during his visit to 
New York. This, also, is a book for any age— 
a sense of fun, a liking for parties, and a dash 
of imagination are needed to enjoy it. 


On page 108 you will find a list of new and old children’s books, carefully se- 
lected by Miss Power. Good Housekeeping will buy for you any of these books 
at the prices listed with them, if you do not find them at your local book-seller’s 
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May we send you an interesting 32-page booklet, 
profusely illustrated, about Carnation Milk? It 
contains 100 of Mary Blake’s favorite recipes. 








* CARNATION MILK PRopucTs COMPANY 


1226 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


1326 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


New York * Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnation Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 
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You can dilute the double- 
rich contents of this can 
until the quart bottle over- 
flows with pure milk 





© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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From soup 
to dessert 


FrRoM alpha to omega of 
dinner-getting, from soup 
down through dessert, in 
many a good kitchen Cox’s 
Gelatine plays a helpful 
role. 

The clever cook always 
keeps it on her cupboard 
shelves—just as surely as 
‘salt and pepper—its uses 
are so various. It makes 
richer soups and gravies, 
creamier sauces, unusual 
salads and desserts, deli- 
cious cake frostings and 
candies. (And how eco- 
nomically it can turn a little 
left-over meat or fish into 
a piquant savory !) 

Cox’s . . . for quality 
- . . and because it dis- 
solves rapidly—it never 
needs to be soaked before- 
hand. 

A free booklet, ‘“Cox’s 
Gelatine Recipes,” has been 
prepared with directions 
for over 100 dishes. Let 
us send you a copy. 

THE COX GELATINE Co. 


546 Greenwich St., New York City 
Dept. 108 


This better gelatine is made in 
Scotland. Always ask for Cox’s 
in the neat red, white and 
blue checker-board box. 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


> 
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Old Favorites and New Books for Boys and Girl 


BOOKS TO GROW ON 

THe Fasites or Arsop. Selected by Joseph 
Jacobs. Done into Pictures by Richard 
Heighway. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.75 

Justso Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.00 

RootraBaGA Stories. By Carl Sandburg. U- 
lustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, N. Y. $2.00 

NicHotas, A MANHATTAN CHRISTMAS STORY. 
With drawings by Jay Van Ever.n. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $2.00 

THE PETERKIN Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50 

NONSENSE Sonos. By Edward Lear. With 
illustrations in color and black and white by 
Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne & Com- 
pany, N. Y. $3.50 

Home Book oF VERSE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Com piled by Burton Stevenson. Decorations by 
Willy Pogany. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $3.00 

Farry TALES OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 
Edited by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. With illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham. J. B. Lippincott, 
Phila lelphia. $2.00 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR AND ITS TALES 
or Farry Times. By Frances Browne. II- 
lustrated by Emma Brock. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. $1.75 

THE WONDER CLOCK, OR Four AND TWENTY 
Marvecous TaALes. Written and Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. With original illustrations by 
Sir John Tenniel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. - $1.75 

At THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By George 
MacDonald. Mlustrated by Francis Bedford. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.75 

Tue ARABIAN Nicuts. Edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Ilus- 
trated in color by Maxfield Parrish. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

Merry ADVENTURES OF RosIN Hoop. 

Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.. $3.50 

Tue Boys’ Kinc Artuur. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier. TMllustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

THE CHILDREN’S HOMER: THE ADVENTURES 
OF ODYSSEUS AND THE TALE OF TRoy. By 
Padraic Colum.  Milustrated by Willy 
Pogany. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00 

LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Thomas 
Bulfinch. Mlustratedincolorby N. C.Wyeth. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp., N. Y. $3.50 

{ALES FROM SILVER LANps. By Charles Finger. 
Woodcuts by Paul Honoré. Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. $3.50 


STORIES FOR GIRLS 


By Cornelia Meigs. Illus- 
The Macmillan 


THE NEw Moon. 
trated by Mrs. De Angeli. 
Company, N. Y. $1.75 

LitrtLe Princess NINA, THE STORY OF A Rus- 
SIAN Girt. By L. A. Charskaya.  Trans- 
lated by Hana Muskové. Henry Holt & 
Company, N. Y. $2.00 

NELLY’s SILVER Mine. By Helen Hunt 
Jackson. With illustrations in color by 
Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. $2.00 

Caste Biatr. By Flora L. Shaw. With il- 
lustrations by George Varian. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. $2.00 

THE SILVER TARN. By Katharine Adams. 
lustrated by Ada C. Williamson. 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $2.00 

THE VANISHING ComMRADE. By Ethel Cook 
Eliot. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. $1.75 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’s Nest. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.20 

THe Brue Aunt. By Elisa Orne White. II- 
lustrated by Katharine Pyle. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.65 

Tue Poor or Stars. By Cornelia Meigs. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.50 


Il- 


The 


Jack AnD Jitt. By Louisa M. Alcott. Ths. 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. $2.50 

Aupactous Ann. By Archibald Marshall. }. 
lustrated by Rita Zian. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, N. Y. $2.00 

STORIES FOR BOYS 

THE FLAMINGO FEATHER. By Kirk Munroe, 
Illustrated in color by Frank E. Schoonover, 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.00 

SHASTA OF THE Wotves. By Olaf Baker. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. $2.00 

THe Boy Emicrants. By Noah Brooks, Y. 
lustrated by H. T. Dunn. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N. ¥Y. $3.00 

Boy Scouts ON KATAHDIN. By Walter 
Pritchard Faton. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 
$1.75 

HARI, THE JUNGLE Lap. By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. Ulustrated by Morgan Stinemetz, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., N. Y. $2.00 

Kak, THE Copper Eskimo. By Vilhjélmur 
Stefansson and Violet Irwin. Illustrated by 
George H. Edwards. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. $2.25 

Martin Hype, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER. By 
John Masefield. Illustrated by T. C. Dug- 
dale. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00 

Tue Back Arrow. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

THe DaArK FricAte. By Charles Boardman 
Hawes. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
3oston. $2.00 

THe Brack BuccaNEER. By Stephen Meader. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, N. Y. $1.75 

THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR. By W. 
Clark Russell. Mlustrated by Mead Schaeffer. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. $3.00 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE 

Tue Frrst Days or MAN. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.00 

KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. $2.50 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GRAIN oF Dust. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y. $1.60 

YOuRSELF AND Your Bopy. By Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2.50 

TALES FROM NATURE’S WONDERLANDS. By 
William-T. Hornaday. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N.Y. $2.50 

STORIES OF THE First AMERICAN ANIMALS. 
By George Langford. Colored illustrations 
by Ty Mahon. Boni & Liveright, N. Y. $3.00 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY 

AmeriIcA: THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By 
George Philip Krapp. Wlustrated by Philip 
Van Saltza. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. $4.00 

Tue LAnp or Farr Pray. By Geoffrey Parsons. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25 

We AND OvuR GOVERNMENT. By Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks. Illustrated by Hanson 
Booth and by numerous photographs. Bon! 
& Liveright, N. Y. $1.90 

BEYOND THE OLD FRONTIER: ADVENTURES OF 
INDIAN FIGHTERS, HUNTERS, AND FUR 
Travers. By George Bird Grinnell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2.00 

DANIEL Boonr, WILDERNESS Scout. By 
Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. $1.75 

DAyYs OF THE DIsCOvVERERS. By L. Lamprty. 
Illustrated by Florence Choate and Eliza- 
beth Curtis. Frederick A. Stokes, N. Y. $2.50 

THE PIRATES OF PANAMA, OR THE BUCCANEERS 
or America. By John Esquemeling. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, N. Y. $2.50 

Tue Cuitp’s Book or ENGLAND. By Sidney 
Dark. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.50 

THE Book OF FRANCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Sidney Dark. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.50 

Tue Story oF MANKIND. By Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Illustrated by the author. Bom 
& Liveright, N. Y. $5.00 
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Pattern 5622— The nar- 
row silhouette is challenged 
by the circular skirt 


Pattern 5606—Tunic, 

buttons, and scarf ex- 

press three very smart 
winter fashions 


Pattern 5604 — The 
band trimming and 
long sleeve are interest- 
ing points of this frock 


Pattern 5616—A frock 
~~ the Parisian wa 
ney of attaching its scary 
Pattern 5626—The tailored 
influence brings the redingote 
with stand-up Chinese collar 


Pattern 5644 — The 
tunic is a typical feature Pattern 5600— Bands beneath a blouse fall 
of the fall mode in drapery at the side 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 
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THOUGHTFUL gift — the 

Sweeper-Vac. Its thorough effi- 
ciency leaves no cause for regret. It will per- 
form the more familiar duties of a vacuum 
cleaner — and in addition will mop by 
vacuum hardwood and linoleum floors with 
the exclusive Vac-Mop. No other make 
of cleaner has this valuable feature. 


sweeps 


The gentle-sweeping motor=- 
driven brush aided by strong 
suction thoroughly cleans all 


? ug 5. 


Vacs 


Freshen soft cushiony things, 
furnishings and hard-to- 
reach places with the 
Sweeper-Vac attachments, 






The Vac-Mop captures the 
elusive ‘‘dust-kitten.” Cleans 
itself as it suction-cleanshard- 


wood floors. 





Have a home demonstration — by the Sweeper-Vac 
dealer—now! Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT CO. 
* Worcester, Mass. 


Makers since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliances 


WEEPER 


the Vacuum 
Cleaner with 
the Vac-Mop 








Your electric light company plays a vital part in your city’s 
development. In the interest of your community's progress 
we bespeak toward that company your goodwill, 
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Old Youth 


(Continued from page 24) 


made certain. I’m appending my telephone 
number. Would it be too much to ask you to 
call me up? The reason for this unconven- 
tional request is that it would be less of a 
sheck—” [He had evidently hesitated over the 
reason. ‘Less of a shock,’’ was crossed out 
and in its place was substituted—] ‘More in- 
timate to hear your voice than to walk straight 
out of the wilderness of eighteen years and be 
compelled to surmise who you are in a crowd.” 


It was signed merely “Dick Chauncey.” 

She sat still and frightened, a blur before 
her eyes. She was rediscovering what Robinson 
Crusoe had discovered long before her: the 
footprint in the sand. Like herself, he had 
been persuaded that he knew everything about 
his desert island—that he had arrived at the 
terminus of all things different. Then his eyes 
had fallen on the unexplored, the unexpected, 
that had journeyed out of the past and led on 
into the future—the intruding something that 
had forced both an entrance and an exit. For- 
getting the shipwreck that had seemed so 
final, he had seen the prison-wall of his encir- 
cling horizon asa guess-work pierced with doors. 

Second girlhood! For the moment it seemed 
| possible, even probable, and in a better than a 
mocking sense. 

Rising quickly, she brushed through the 
curtains, the disturbing letter grasped with 
an effort at concealment in her hand. 


ss) 


HAVING regained her bedroom, she turned 

the key in the lock. She had a hospital 
board meeting to attend, but her immediate 
duty was to arrive at some sort of decision. If 
she renewed her acquaintance with Dick 
Chauncey, her father-in-law would get wind of 
it. It would look odd that she had not ad- 





mitted to him a previous knowledge of his 
guest. If their friendship ripened into any- 
thing of its old infatuation, they would be seen 
together. “Man-mad,” he would call her, for- 
getting his leniency to his daughter, who 
frankly avowed her interest in men. But 
Sybil through marriage had escaped him, 
whereas she herself through marriage had 
fallen under his dominance. 

The telephone tinkled. She snatched it up 
with trembling. It was her brother-in-law, 
Jerry, calling from the factory. 

“Hulloa, Eve! The Old Man tells me it’s 
your birthday. Many of them. By the way, 
Mrs. Magin arrived to treat Alice just before 
I left. So you’ve taken to massage in your old 
age! For your beauty or your health? Sure, 
you'll say your health. But I agree with you: 
there’s nothing gained by losing your waist- 
line.”’ 

No sooner had she laid the receiver down 
than again she was summoned. 

“Tt’s Sybil. I blew in on the night train to 
inspect the spring models.” 

In a burst of high spirits, she ran through 
her list of engagements: plays for which she 
had ordered tickets; luncheons and dinners 
arranged for in advance. 

“Poor you!” she gave her infectious laugh. 
“T knew there’d be no good including you. 
Mourning’s so depressing. Since it pleases 
Papa, I suppose you’ll have to wear it always. 
You and I'll have to do something quiet.” 

‘Where are you staying?” 

With her accustomed abruptness, having 
said as much as suited her purpose, Sybil had 
rung off. 

Depressing! Something quiet! Nothing 
gained by losing your waist-line! Nothing 
gained by preserving it either, since there was 
no one who cared! 


She took herself over to the mirror. It was 
high time she was severely honest. Bending 


closer, she scrutinized her countenance. ‘Too 
pale! Too proud! Too little animation! 
Nothing to hint at desire! A marble mask! 


Mrs. Magin’s criticism had been deserved. 
“All saved up. You’ve never spent yourself” 

But if she should will to spend herself! J 
might not be too late. All the materials for 
desire were there: the cloud of hair, flame. 
colored as when leaves are turning; the eyes 
like mossy pools; the smooth forehead; the ful] 
red mouth. If she could only seize the vanity 
to believe she could be wanted! Like syn. 
light striking through shadow, the transforming 
change commenced. 

With her looks and wealth, could she escape 
this prison-house—get to France, for instance 
—what a miracle she could perform! She'd 
discard the last of her mourning on the cross. 
ing, make a bee-line for Paris, ransack all the 
modistes, buy everything of the latest, the most 
extreme, the most daring, call in the aid of 
renovators of beauty, quaff gaiety, journey to 
Vichy, take a cure. In the Bois the chestnuts 
would be blooming, orchestras would be twang- 
ing, café terraces would be thronged. Com. 
pletely restored, she’d board a train for the 
Mediterranean. Dick would be waiting for her, 
She found herself appealing to him, 

“By what route did you wander into the 
picture?” 

Desperation to break away was strong upon 
her—to go where she could be vivid. Moving 
doubtfully, she picked up the receiver and gave 
his number. Waited in trepidation. Heard a 
voice, as strained and disembodied as if it had 
issued from a phonograph, 

“Who’s calling?” 

She gave no answer. 

“‘Who’s there? Ah, it’s you at last!” 

She spoke with unintentional coldness. “I 
received your letter.” 

“Of course. I’ve listened in a fever—” 

“Let’s be sensible.” She was feeling so far 
from sensible, that she was nearly stifled by 
the pounding of her heart. 

“Sensible! You didn’t use— Yes, let’s.” 
Then again, eagerly: ‘Tell me, shall I recog- 

‘nize you? Are you altered?” 

Her own dread! Was she altered? 

“And if I am?” 

A pause—a lengthening awkwardness. 
“What have you been doing in the mean- 
while—have you children?” 

“Tf I had, would they make you wish to 
see me less or more? Have you?” 

He laughed. “Oh, I, too, can be non- 
committal.” 

“T’m sorry,” she apologized. “Such leading 
questions—” 

“T believe you’re crying,” he interrupted. 

“Why should you say that?’ She presse 
a handkerchief against her lips convulsively. 

“Neverthe}is, you haven’t said you're not.” 
A second awkward pause... Then, ‘Well, we'll 
meet tonight, anyhew.” 

And still she lingered, uncertain whether he 
had departed. She couldn’t bear that the 
conversation should end in disappointment. 

“T am,” she forced herself. 

His voice came puzzled, ‘‘What?” 

Her only answer was a sob. 


6 


HE board-meeting had been called for ten— 

which probably meant ten-thirty. It was 
supposed to manage a hospital containing a 
hundred beds. For its honorary secretary It 
represented a morning of solemnly recording 
garrulity. 

“Why do I let myself in for such jobs?” she 
wondered. As she was adjusting her veil, 
she stumbled on the answer, “As long as you 
label yourself a cushion, you'll find people 
who’ll sit down on you.” 

This matter of holding charitable offices was 
an instance. She’d drifted into it out of re 
spect for the wishes of Jim’s family—not be- 
cause she was natively philanthropic. Old Mr. 
Greensleeve liked to see his name figuring 
publicly. His name, not hers. 
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emmy |, ‘Isn't It Just Like Her 
to Give ‘Real Comfys” 


HAT a wonderful reputation some women. have for 

always doing the right thing. The gifts they send at 
Christmas indicate more than good-will; they compli- 
ment both the receiver and the giver by that little touch 
of good taste that everyone instantly recognizes. 


You wodld not think of wearing any but genuine Danicl 
‘ Green Comfy Slippers yourself. Why should you 


yield to the temptation to send as a gift a cheaper 
slipper of unknown origin, for the doubtful econ-, 
omy of a few cents? 


Unusual and charm- “There is nothing commonplace or 
ing effects have given ad 
the felt slipper @ new perfunctory about giving Comfys 
tatenction,. 9 ~ . r 
ac for Christmas. That may be the 
case with ordinary slippers, but the array of charm- 
ing styles that Daniel Green has created will bring nt; 
a note of the exquisite and the unusual into your 4 ¢hristmas gift thet 
selection. will appeal to every 
woman, 
Colorful fabrics—satins, brocades and soft leathers, 
that make an instant appeal to the feminine love of the exquisite; 
solid comfort in more conservative felt for both men and women, and 
for the children, cunning little designs that make an instant appeal 
to their love of the quaint and picturesque. 


So that you can fully realize the extra wear we build 
into every pair of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, we 
have devised our famous ‘‘Mileage 
Test.’’ Ask your dealer to explain 
#) this to you, and show you the many 

new styles and color combinations gy, ning tittte boots 

that have recently been brought — flat wilt detiont the 

The touch of smrt- out in Daniel Green Comfy 


ness that dainty 


women love. Slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 


New York Sales Office M 
10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 


116 East 13th Street 


Daniel Green 
B2 Comfy slippers 


In using advertisements see page 4 


















btext this 
little life 


During that first critical year baby has 
to fight many battles. One of the hard- 
est is that against disease-producing 
germs. Government reports show that 
nearly eight’ out of every hundred 
babies born in the United States during 
1923 did not survive their first year. 














Everything that baby touches is a possible 
source of contagious disease or infection; 
and only faithful and compiete sanitary meas- 
ures can give complete protection against 
them. It is not enough to simply wash 
nursing bottles and nipples—they should be 
disinfected, 11 homes as carefully as they are 
in all baby and lying-in hospitals. 














A real godsend to mothers 
everywhere 
A dainty, new folder describes in detail the 
many ways in which Zonite can help you 
protect the precious littie life of your baby. 
Zonite is the remarkable new germ-destroyer 
—more powerful than pure carbolic acid, yet 
















absolutely non-poisonous and sae. It is be- 
ing uszd in many of the country’s leading 
baby hospitals and being prescribed by thou- 
sands of physicians for home use, Zonite is 
a godsend to mothers, for it provides a greater 
measure of protection against germs than 
science thought possible a few years ago. 











Simply fill out the coupon bslow—now— 
and send it today, You will receive your folder 
—‘*Baby and the Nursery’’—by return 
mail; free, of course. 









ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 























Reliabledruggists 
everywhere carry 
Zonite. In bottles, 
50c and $1.00— 
slightly higher in 
Canada. 





















342 Madison Ave., New York City 





Please send, free, a copy of your new folder 
**Baby and the Nursery.’’ 
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“And then it kills time,” she murmured 
scornfully. ‘I’ve four more years to kill before 
I’m considered passée. That decides me; I’ll 
resign this morning.” 

But on descending to the hall, she found her- 
self checkmated. A brand-new car was drawn 
up before the threshold. She had to glance 
twice to be certain that the man at the wheel 
wes her own man, Johnson. 

As she stood buttoning her gloves, she sum- 
moned Monday. 

“What’s this?” she pointed. “I ordered my 
car.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Madam, h’I’d rather 
you asked Johnson. To the best of my belief, 
it’s Mr. Greensleeve’s birthday present to you.” 

“T can’t resign now,” she told herself stormily. 

With spring in the air it was impossible to 
harbor bitterness. The drollery of her annoy- 
‘nce struck her. As she passed her fathcr-in- 
law’s house, four doors down, “Poor old gentle- 
man,” she smiled; “he meant it kindly. If I 
were Sybil, I should accept his gift and do 
exactly es I’d planned.” 

Droll!. That was the word. How droll life 
was! Neither love nor experience ever came 
appropriately. You were too young for experi- 
ence one minute, too middle-aged for love the 
next, too decrepit for cither the moment after. 
There seemed to be no rhythm that compelled 
soul and flesh to march together; the seasons 
of the body were infinitely more brief than 
those of the spirit. 

But the sprightliness which was abroad, the 
new hope in the air, made short work of melan- 
choly. Against roots of trees the last of the 
snow was melting. Bulb-flowers were pushing 
up. The very slush was iridescent. 

“T travel in luxury, scrcely sctting foot to 
the pavement, yet my very comfort infuriates 
me. It’s a bribe. I’m not free.” Reason re- 
asserted itself. “Is any one?” 

The question was prompted by what was 
going on about her. If she believed the evi- 
dence of her eyes, all the world was in bondage. 
The respectability of Clinton had been invaded 
by a deluge of Bunyanesque warnings—‘Flee 
from the wrath to come,” etc. Trellcy-cars, 
billboards, windows of private residences were 
plastered with eccusations of sin and announce- 
ments of a whirlwind revival. Clinton had 
been selected to be liberated, whatever hap- 
pened to the rem:inder of America. Catching 
a line here, a line there, she gathered that the 
meetings were to be held in a monster tent 
which had been erected on a vacant lot border- 
ing the route which she traveled. The portrait 
f the evangelist by whose agency this miracu- 
lous salvation was to be achieved confronted 
her all along her journcy: a coarse-featured 
man ina huge fur collar—the kind of face that 
resembled a trade-mark. 

“Harry Fig, soul-doctor, converted ex- 
pugilist, will fight the Devil for a knock-out.” 
And at the bottom in red lettcring, with a be- 
wildering lack of humor, ‘“‘Come unto me, ye 
weary, and I will give you rest.” 

“Tt’s easy to be at peace when you can’t feel 
any more,” she thought. 

Johnson was slowing down. 
compose herself. 


It was time to 


/ 


HE was seeing not only herself, but the few 
square miles of world which she frequented, 
ith totally new eyes this morning. It was 
the oddest sensation—as though she were re- 
visiting a cramped environment from which 
she had long since won emancipation. The 
women seated at the board-table were humor- 
ously recognizable as the same who had once 
held power to delight or wound her. She re- 
viewed them aloofly, amused not unkindly by 
their limitations. She’d traveled so far on the 
wings of imagination, clear away from their 
elderly generation. She was standing tiptoe on 
the rim of things created, the pulse of a new 
wonder in her heart. 


Old Youth 


“You're late, Eve.” The chairwoman 
glanced up reprovingly. “Since you're the 
secretary, it was impossible to proceed without 

ou. 
‘ Contrary to her wonted protective gravity, 
she smiled airily. “It would happen that way, 
wouldn’t it, when for once you had all arrived 
on time?” 

Unconscious of the flutter her nonchalance 
had occasioned, she seated herself, produced 
her note-book, and commenced the farce of 
recording inadequate donations. Her mind 
was not on her task. 

She peeped up at the corpulent faces of her 
companions. Solemn and pompous as the 
houses they inhabited! They’d never know 
romance again, as she estimated it. Their 
husbands were fast growing bald. Their chil. 
dren were beginning to set them at defiance, 


(COULD it be that they didn’t want romance 

—that in hungering for it she was unbal- 
anced and abnormal? The only romance they 
achieved was of the destructive sort. Nothing 
roused them from their lethargy into resent. 
ment more effectually than another woman’s 
retrieving of lost glamour. She was a cheat, a 
claim-jumper, the sort of person who expects 
leniency when she revokes at cards. She'd 
played her hand and played it badly; what 
right had she to a second chance? Most 
women married only once—some never at all, 
Their trades’ union sense of fairness was 
shocked. 

Ev2’s memory focussed on herself. What 
had they said of her through all the years that 
were gone? In their day, when the youngest 
of them had been single, Jim had been Clinton’s 
catch. She'd been attracted to him in Europe 
on the rebound from Dick—had allowed her- 
self to be carried off without giving them a 
chance. The first they’d heard of their loss 
was that Mr. and Mrs. Jim were returning. 
She remembered how they’d patronized her 
when they’d called to inspect her. 

“So your father’s an artist! A landscape 
painter! Sorry, dear, we never heard of him.” 

When Jim’s long illness had commenced, 
through which she had nursed him, they had 
contrived subtly to identify her with its cause. 
“Tf he’d only married one of us!” she could 
imagine them saying. Not that they had ever 
committed themselves so far; the nearest they 
had come to it had been at his funeral, when 
they’d said it with flowers—carloads of them. 
Their compassion had been for him, not for 
her. It was as though his death had been a 
retribution, balancing their score. 

“Would you mind re-stating that last item? 
Thank goodness, it really is the last.” 

Eve was gathering her papers preparatory 
to departure, when Sally Quilter came bound- 
ing over. She had been curiously aware of 
Sally Quilter’s suppressed excitement from the 
moment she had entered. Sally was the 
dumpiest, dowdiest, richest. woman present. 
She had gained a reputation for frankness, 
based chiefly on her capacity for being as rude 
to your face as she was careless with her tongue 
behind your back. 

“T saw Sybil yesterday at the Plaza,” she 
began breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes.” Then Eve remembered and 
corrected herself. ‘“You’re mistaken. She 
arrived in New York only this morning.” 

“You think so?” . 

“T know so. She called me up within an 
hour of her arrival.” 

“T guess she did it to fool you.” Sally 
beamed triumphantly. “I saw her yesterday, 
though she didn’t see me. She was too occu 
pied—lunching with a man who wasn’t het 
husband.” 

Eve considered quickly. This couldn’t be 
an invention. If any one had been untruthful, 
it was Sybil. 

“In that case, I must have misunderstood 
her.” 

“No, you didn’t. She was sweet on the man. 
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When they found more people 
wanted the Parker Pens than any other make 


Yes, and a Parker Duofold with 25-year point will make 
this a 25-year Christmas for those to whom you give it 
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from 34 newspapers is the answer you 
would get if you asked your friends and loved ones 
to name their Christmas gift. 

Out of 2024 people picked at random more 
named the “Parker” Pen than any other make 
when the reporters asked: ‘What pen will you 
buy next?” 

And there’s no finer gesture of affection than 
to send these reigning favorites instead of trifles 
that have no permanent value. 

To the man give the $7 Over-size Duofold 
with the man-size grip, and the extra ink-supply 
that is just like money in the bank when needed. 
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finish. The first mechanical pencil with a bal- 
anced over-size grip that doesn’t cramp or tire, but 
makes a friend of the hand the instant you grasp it. 
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Duofold Pen and Pencil sets, called Parker 
Duofold Duettes. 
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plain black, as well as lacquer-red, black-tipped. 
All have the jewel-smooth Duofold point that’s 
guaranteed, if not abused, for 25 years’ wear. All 
have the same hand-fitting symmetry and balance 
that inspire writing, and give one’s penmanship 
the speed and character that win with the world. 


But don’t be late in ordering from the first pen 
counter —else there may not be time to have your 
Duofolds engraved with the names of the lucky 
ones who're to get them. 
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. .. . I wipe away the blur 
of each day in ‘‘three golden 
minutes’’ 


Night comes again. ...and bed time. 
And in ‘‘three golden minutes’’ I 
wipe awav the blur of the day just 
ended. Then my skin is ready for 
real beauty-giving rest. 

For in this fragment of time I re- 
move the day's dirt with a cold 
cream that cleanses and revives the 
skin, and smooths out tired lines 
all at the same time: one that’s so 
pure, doctors prescribe it—Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
Tf you, too, make it a rule never to 
let your face touch its pillow at 
night until your skin has been thor- 
oughly cleansed with this perfect 
cold ¢ream—you'll soon notice new 
clearness and beauty. 


For sale at department and drug stores—the 
white package with the red bands. Tubes 10c. 
25c. 50c. Jars, 35c. 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 


There’s a ““Try-It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you 
Free. Just send the coupon below 
o . + 


How to use those 

**Three Golden Minutes’’ 
I—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 
cream over your face and neck. 
Il—Leave it on a minute to sink in. 
Ill—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
a dash of cold water. 
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214 W.14th Street, New York 
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-_ Old Youth 


She phoned you this morning to deceive you.” 

“‘Arcn’t you going a little far?’ Eve spoke 
with smiling temper. “You forget she’s my 
sister-in-law.” 

“Don’t see that being your sister-in-law 
cuts much ice. If there was any forgetting, it 
was she who was doing it.” 

She turned to include a woman on her right. 
“T was telling Eve—’’ The story, in an em- 
bellished version, was reiterated. 
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Wwas Sybil also in search of the second 
chance? Why should she be? All after- 
noon the question worried her. Sybil had 
children, a successful husband—everything, to 
all appearances, that heart could desire. She 
was mistress of the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath. She was gay of temperament, en- 
vied for her genius for commanding friendship. 
She began to be afraid as much for Sybil as 
for herself. If there were grounds for Sally 
Quilter’s accusation, what a tangle! She be- 
came overwhelmingly anxious to see Sybil, but 
had no idea where she was staying. How 
to get in touch? The likeliest means was to 
telephone her list of dressmakers. With each 
she left the message, 

“Please before dining call at White Chim- 
neys.”’ 

That accomplished, she began to ridicule her 
perturbation. What idiocy to accept any 
statement from Sally Quilter at its face value! 

She took herself to her bedroom, locking her 
door behind her. Going to her cupboard, she 
drew out a gown—such a gown as she had not 
worn since Jim died. It was a delicate shade 
of Nile green, a genuine creation. She had 
bought it in the expectation that she would be 
included in the dinner to Dick Chauncey. 
There had been nothing haphazard in the 
choice of color. Years ago she had owned a 
gown like it. He had begged her to wear it 
whenever she accompanied him. Forever 
after, that particular shade of green had symbo- 
lized memories of springtime and the dream of 
love. Even now, as she gazed at it, the past 
became vivid: her slim, pathetic whiteness; the 
creeping of gondolas; guitars twanging; canals 
a-ripple in starlit dusk. She had bought it as 
a test for him—to see whether it would remind 
him. And for another reason: as an announce- 
ment that her mourning was ended. 

She folded it away. It would be no more 
needed than the youthful part of herself which 
she had resurrected. 
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HE timid night of early spring had fallen. 

Her door was still locked. She sat without 
illumination. From the corner window she 
could gaze down the street and watch cars 
swing in at her father-in-law’s driveway. One 
of them would be Dick’s, 

An insistent tapping. 

“‘Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s I—Sybil.” 

Unlocking the door, she found herself en- 
veloped in a warm embrace. A shadow, ex- 
quisit ly feminine and fragrant, swept past her. 

“Why, you funny person! Why are you 
sitting in darkness? Where do you keep your 
switches? Ah!” 

The gloom.was dispersed by a piercing glare. 
It was just.Jike-Sybil to turn on every bulb. 
She stood fevealed with one arm raised, her 
chinchilla wrap flung back—white, shapely, 
triumphant. Her lithe figure Was syelte as 
a boy’s; her complexion a blending of cream 
and rose—a masterpiece of portrait-painting; 
her hair too brilliant in its pale gold to avoid 
the suspicion of assistance. But the assistance 
was forgotten and forgiven, as were all her 
other indiscretions, in the perfection of the 
result. She typified the fulfillment of men’s 
desire and dissembled her achievement with 
demureness. 


“Let there be light,’ ” she quoted mock. 
ingly, “ ‘and there was light.’” Then, with 
dismay, “‘You’re not dressed! Your birthday 
party and the guests are arriving!” 

“Not mine,” Eve laughed. . “My butler’s 
perhaps. In any case, he’s deputizing for me.” 

“You don’t mean— But you do. They’ye 
stolen Monday and left you out. I’ll take care 
to give Papa a piece of my mind.” 

“Don’t.” There was alarm in the way Eve 
said it. 

“Why shouldn’t I? 
afraid?” 

“Tt depends. How should I know? It de. 
pends on whether you have reason to be 
afraid.” 

Beneath her artistic coloring Sybil paled. 
“‘You’re trying to tell me something. There 
isn’t much time. Whatever you have to say, 
say quickly.” 

“Tt’s something I heard and denied. Js it 
true that you reached New York only this 
morning?” 

“Tf you must know, it isn’t. Why?” 

“Because yesterday you were seen lunching 
at the Plaza.” 

“Where’s the mystery? If I’d announced 
my arrival earlier, I wouldn’t have saved even 
a day for myself. I’d have been gobbled up 
at once by the family.” 

“That isn’t the point.” Eve became less 
strained in the presence of the other’s matter- 
of-factness. ‘The point is that your fib lends 
plausibility to a lie. Sally Quilter pretends 
she’s discovered something to your discredit.” 


Do you think Pm 


YBIL shrugged her shoulders. “If she’d dis- 

covered something good, there might be 
people who’d believe her. Don’t spare my 
feelings. What is it?’ ; 

“That you were lunching with a man. She 
hinted at something horrid. A man with 
whom you were in love! She’s probably told 
it all over Clinton by now—her latest piece of 
gossip. I’m only mentioning it to warn you. 
You ought to silence her.” 

“Seven-thirty! I must be going.” Snug- 
gling her cloak about her, Sybil moved toward 
the door, “Silence her! I should gain nothing. 
That woman’s uncanny. I’ve breathed not a 
word to any one. As a matter of fact, I’ve left 
my husband.” 

Catching up with her, Eve clutched her arm. 
“He let you?” 

“He doesn’t know. If you question me, 
you'll make me cry. He has yet to find out.” 

“And your babies—you’ve left them, too?” 

“Not finally. In a divorce the mother al- 
ways gets them—that’s to say, if she wants 
them. The babies are the least part of my 
trouble. Thank goodness, there’s always you 
to take care of them.” 

“Tf I were willing,’’ Eve assented softly. 

“But you will’ be. Edgar and I have ar- 
ranged all that.” 

“And who is Edgar?” Eve questioned, as sh 
followed her sistzr-in-law down the staircase. 

“Edgar! I forgot. I must explain him 
tomorrow.” 

In the hall, on the point of showing her 
relation out, Eve reminded her: ‘I wouldn't 
count too certzinly on your plans for the 
children. Other people might have Edgirs.” 

With which cryptic utterance she closed the 
door quickly, as though she had not noticed 
the questioning jerk of Sybil’s pretty head. 


” 
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THE blare of massed bands! The concen- 
trated flash of spotlights! The smell of raw 
timber, reminiscent of a circus! Every trick 
that showmanship and long experience could 
contrive to work up emotion and take a crow 
off its guard! e 
“Now the chorus—church-members only. 
A perspiring fat man was giving a laborious 
imitation of a cheer-leader at a ball-game. , 
The usher who had pounced on Eve, having 
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HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 
COMB ... MIRROR 
NAIL POLISHER 
NAIL FILE 
CUTICLE KNIFE 
SHOE HOOK 

SCISSORS 
SOAP BOX 
CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 
SHOE HORN 
DRESSER TRAY 
PIN TRAY 
* PICTURE FRAME 
JEWEL BOX.” 
CLOCK 
PIN CUSHION 
PERFUME BOTTLE 
BUD VASE 
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Beautiful Christmas Pyralin 
in Materials of Lasting Vogue 


BEAUTIFUL gift for a beautiful woman—one of the happiest solu- 
tions of Christmas perplexities. 
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OU BARRY And it is a source of satisfaction to know that the Pyralin you give this 





Christmas will be in vogue during all the years of its beauty and 
usefulness. 
It will pay you to look. for Amber Pyralin, Shell Pyralin, Ivory Pyralin, or the delightful combina- 
—and find —the name tions of Ivory on Amber and Shell on Amber—these are the materials 
Pyralin” on every article. which beauty, =tility and good taste have decreed—and fashion followed. 


Get a complete set by all means, if you can—if not, you can give a few 
pieces now and complete the set later—for added pieces to match can 
always be obtained at the leading stores anywhere. Descriptive book- 
let on request. 


YVORY 
AMBER 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Pyralin Dept., ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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Does Your 


Club Need 
$100?— 


Or perhaps there is a 
Society in your Church 
for which you wish to 
raise funds— 


The Woman’s Opportu- 
nity League will help you 
to earn the money by this 
easy, remunerative, congen- 
ial method. 


Whether you wish to con- 
tribute your share toward 
the lifting of a church debt, 
or for missionary work, 
needed repairsin the Church 
or Club building, or to fur- 
ther some of your charitable 
enterprises—even to add to 
the earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever the 
object, the League plan will 
make it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no experience 
and there is no initial ex- 
pense. We send you all you 
require for the work and co- 
operate with you in every 
way. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
today to get details 


Dept. GH-P1224 

Woman's Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your League plan. 
Please send me details without obliga- 
tion to me. 
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Old Youth 


remarked the publicity value of her smart ap- 
pearance, was doing his best, by waggling a 
crooked finger, to shame her into following 
him to a conspicuous seat up front. 

“T prefer one at the back,” she whispered. 

Why had she com:? To kill time? Certainly 
not to abstract any comfort. She hadn’t been 
able to endure her own society. The thought of 
Dick, chatting cosily at old Mr. Greensleeve’s 
table, as though she did not exist, had been 
too much for her. And then the picture of the 
women in their competing evening-gowns— 
women who had never been anything to him— 
listening to his anecdotes, beaming on him, 
pretending to be fascinated! Sybil, exercising 
her famous charm—what right had she to be 
there? Jealousy, forlornness, the pique of a 
child not invited, her thirty-sixth birthday— 
all these combined annoyances, and the dread 
of growing old, had brought her. 

The singing was growing more deafeningly 
fervent. It was the turn of the non-church- 
goers. They were trying to prove by the 
volume issuing from their lungs that they were 
as eligible for heaven as the orthodoxly right- 
eous. And now the married women. Now the 
bachelors. Now the women under thirty. 

“You women under thirty, hold your hands 
up. All women are under thirty.” This to the 
audience. “All right. We won’t ask for your 
birth-certificates.” 

A prayer, interrupted by ejaculations; then 
the address which was the first dignified event 
of the evening. 

Harry Fig, minus the fur collar, stepped 
forward, pushing the choir-leader aside. He 
looked just what he was, an old pugilist, with 
a broken nose and arms like flails. But the 
face which had been advertised did him an 
injustice; underlying his brute-strength was a 
touch of pathos. 

In simple language he told the story of his 
life—his youthful pride, his prowess, his god- 
Icssness. His meteoric rise to fistic fame; his 
wild oats; the championship snatched from 
him. 

“Down and out, that’s what I was,”’ he said 
grimly; “‘back in the gutter. It was in the 
gutter that the Lord Jesus found me; it’s 
where He usually does find us. The hundredth 
sheep was a down-2nd-out.”” He turned to a 
woman on the platform and pointed. “It was 
Mother who was His agent, as I may be His 
agent for you tonight. Mother was in the 
Salvation Army. She married me when there 
was no other way to save me. ‘Behold I make 
all things new.’ ” 

That was his topic. 

It dawned on Eve why these people had 
been drawn here and what it was he was 
promising them: the second chance; the re- 
covery of youth; the magic of how to live 
life twice. 

He ended abruptly. He was down on his 
knees praying. Men and women were rising 
and stealing forward, occupying the tier of 
seats left vacant for penitents. Some walked 
as in a trance, a smile on their lips; others 
crouched like hunted animals and ran sobbing. 
An usher touched her from behind. 

“Sister, are you saved?” 


HER resentment allowed him to get no 

further. Shaking off his familiarity, she 
fled into the starlit shadows. Half-way down 
a long line of automobiles, she found Johnson 
waiting. 

“What’s the time? Eleven! So late!” 

She drove homeward in an amzzed mood of 
unaccountable exaltztion. One phrese of the 
soul-doctor had found lodsment in her mind, 
“You can have anything you want, if you 
want it hard enough.” And another, “Life 
holds no promises for the stubbornly disap- 
pointed.” 

She bade her chauffeur “Good-night.” Be- 
hind the network of shrubs that led down to 
the garage, the purr of the engine grew fainter. 
For a moment she stood motionless, drinking 


in th silence; then reluctantly approached 
the doorway. Halted beneath the porch-light 
she saw a man’s figure. The servants inside 
were probably asleep. It was too late to recall 
Johnson. Holding her latch-key in readiness, 
in a tremor of nervousness, she hurried for. 
ward. 

‘What can I do for you?” 

“So I’ve changed so much!” He laughed 
down into her eyes. 

“Dick! After all these years!” she exclaimed, 
“And at this hour!’ 


It 


HE had addressed him as Dick. but apart 

from the lead he had given her, she would 
never have recognized him. She had been 
picturing him as she had remembered him. An 
error of the imagination! 

Having fitted the key, she entered warily, 

“My butler’s at my father-in-law’s for the 
evening. You’ll take off your coat, won't 
you?” 

The semi-darkened hall, the unillumined 
rooms, the faint glow from the landing sliding 
down the stairs had not been lost upon him. 
“Perhaps it’s too late,” he suggested. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because of the way you asked me, ‘You'll 
take off your coat, won’t you?’ As if, by taking 
off ‘my coat, I should be doing something 
desp2rately exciting.” 

“So you will be,” she laughed, “by my 
father-in-law’s standards. He’s particular— 
far more particular than my poor, innocent 
father ever dreamed of being. Clinton isn’t 
Venice.” 

“So I see.” He smiled intelligently. “You 
feared we might be caught. Don’t you find 
being forced to be afraid rather stuffy?” 

Her hands flew to her breast. Here was 
understanding. ‘‘Most horribly.” 

“Then why be afraid?” He began to remove 
his coat. 

“But you know how families talk.” 

“Do they?” He was adjusting his tie. “For 
myself I've never troubled much what was 
said. Where I’ve lived, any time before mid- 
night is too early.” 

“Where was that?” 

Without waiting for him to answer, she led 
the way into the library. Turning on two 
lamps. she created two separate tents of light. 
For the moment she was concerned with the 
window curtains—that they should be drawn 
so closely that no glimmer might escape. 
Stuffy again! She could almost hear his 
unspoken accusation. 

She must occupy her hands to dissemble her 
self-consciousness. “It would be pleasanter if 
we had a fire.” 

As she was stooping, he took the matches 
from her. Their fingers touched. Choosing @ 
corner of the couch most remote from him, in 
silence she watched his labors. The stage was 
unbelievably set. A sleeping house! Nearly 
midnight! The man whose heart she was sup- 
pesed to have broken! 

“Your hfe has been 
ventured. 

“Oh, yes.” He turned. “Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid, Paris. Interesting enough. It’s in- 
cluded a glimpse of all the more important 
err bassies.”’ ; 

“But the last place, where before midnight 
is considered too early—where was that?” | 

“The Riviera—Cannes. I went there to risk 
a little money at the Casino.” 

Slowly he stood upright, almost as though 
he were stretching, the fire glowing behind 
him ; 

“Do we need to manufacture conversation? 
There must have been so much we’ve both 
longed to talk about.” He lowered himself 
into the opposite corner of the couch. “What 
do you think I meant by ‘the wilderness of 
eighteen years’? Why do you suppose I wrote 
you, urged you to telephone me, had to call 


interesting?” she 
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Yesterda: 


a new-convenience 


Today —~ 


thousands -in- use 


— 


Good news travels fast.. Within a short 
time thousands of housewives have 
become enthusiastic over the “SAV- 
ORY” Bread Saver, because it saves 
bread, time, steps and space, and keeps 
pantries always neat. 

Each “SAVORY” Bread Saver has all 
these convenient, well-made features: 


A Bread Box—stores the bread 
and keeps it fresh. 


ABread Rack—serves asa shelf, 
can be removed and used as a 
cooling-rack. 


A Bread Board—fits snugly in 

the cover, ready for cutting the 
: bread. Easily removed for 
S cleaning. 

A Bread Knife—rests in a slot 

in the Bread Board, always handy 


J“ for slicing. 





A Crumb Tray— under the 

Bread Board to catch the crumbs. 

Easily removed for toasting 
crumbs. 


A Recipe Book— “SAVORY” 

Prize Recipe Book III tells how 

to get real economies with bread 
crumbs and bread. 





All parts are arranged together in one 
compact unit. 


Examine one of these convenient little cabi- 
nets at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply, 
send his name to: 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
»4 Dept.D 90 Alabama Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The “SAVORY” line also includes the “SAVORY” 
Roaster and “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler. 


SAVE THEN LO) 0 6 


AP 1045 
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Old Youth 


the moment I was near you, despite the 


unconventional hour?” 
12 


N HER effort to meet frankness with frank- 

ness, she spoke unsteadily. “You’d heard 
about Jim, perhaps.” 

“TI had. Very naturally that made my op- 
portunity, but it doesn’t explain my motive.” 

“I should have supposed it might have—” 
This was to herself. Aloud, “You’re waiting 
for me to guess again?” 

He nodded. 

“Sentiment. ‘ Was that it?” 

“I’m not sure...To the riddle I’m proposing 
I.don’t know the answer. Please don’t take 

ne wrongly. I’m struggling for all I’m worth 
to understand myself.”’ 

“And you thought that I would understand 
you? Probably on the principle that we all 
understand ‘other people so very much better 
than we understand ourselves.” 

“On the principle,” he corrected, “that you 
always understood me.” 

“Always!”’ She laughed tenderly. “Always 
was for a few little months, when we were young. 
You have the faith that removes mountains.” 

“T hope so.” The earnestness of his gravity 
rebuked her. “I’ve often wondered whether 
it’s the same with a woman as with a man: that 
she makes the memory of the lover she didn’t 
marry sacred—an unjust standard by which 
she judges all the others who come after. It’s 
the way it is with us. The girl a man misses 
takes revenge on the girl he marries. It’s to 
the girl he missed that he turns in imagination, 
when the girl he captured disappoints him. 
She’s bound to disappoint him by the mere 
fact that she belongs to him.” 

“That at least [ understand,” she assented. 
“Those we loved and didn’t marry were never 
put to the test. They remain half-told tales 
for which we can always invent new endings.” 

“Precisely.” 

He lunged forward. It seemed he was about 
to touch her. Divining her unreadiness, he 
sank back. 

“Answer me a question. What woman, 
when she pictures a hero, conjures up her 
husband? It’s her early lover whom she traces. 
He’s romance as opposed to reality—youth, 
innocence, desire: everything that eludes or is 
fated to be thwarted.” 

“Everything that 
countered. 

“You’ve answered my riddle. That was why 
I had to come: to see whether anything ever 
had existed.” 

“Meaning my humble self?” she prompted. 
“And you’ve found?” 

“Not what I’d schooled my pessimism to 
expect.” 

She met his glance squarely. ‘‘You, too, 
must have lived in prison. Who hasn’t? You 
can’t have kept frec all these years.”’ 

“That’s true.” He replaced his cup. ‘“Keep- 
ing out of prison, the nagging effort of it, is the 
worst kind of prison that a man, especially 
of my years, can invent.” 


never existed,’’ she 


13 


“T’M AFRAID you're being cynical,” she 
smiled. “By prison you.mean marriage?” 
“Not exactly. Keeping myself unlocahzed; 
that’s how Id prefer to express it. I’m a man 
with a grievance: circumstances have made me 
over into a cosmopolitan—which. in the last 
analysis, is the same thing as a man without a 
country. I’ve used the world as a vast hotel. 
I’ve slept in any room I’ve cared to choose, 
from the attic to the cellar, but I’ve found a 
home nowhere. Freedom, of which most 
people have too little, has become my bondage. 
It’s my reason for returning to America: to re- 





cultivate a sense of domesticity and tradition.” 


“<‘The wilderness of eighteen years!’ ” she 
taunted. “You men of the desert are difficult 
to please. It’s the wilderness I’m coveting. 


' his composure. 


So, when you thought of tethered lives, yoy 
thouztht of me and lost no time in coming ” 

“When I thought of loneliness—the Price 
one pays for freedom—I thought of the Security 
of a woman’s friendship.” 

With solemn emphasis the clock in the hal} 
struck midnight. “Loneliness,” it seemed to 
repeat with each successive chime. 

She shaded her eyes that he might not read 
her expression. “It’s amazing to hear you 
speak of loneliness. It’s the point at which 
we said ‘Good-by.’ Setting out in diametrically 
opposite directions, our lives have led back to 
the same cross-roads.” 


HE PRODUCED a cigarette-case. “May] 
smoke? Just now you mentioned mar. 
riage, accusing me of cynicism. TI, too, have 
been married.” He glanced sideways to see 
how she was receiving the information. “Eyery 
moment of the experience spelled happiness,” 

“Then why the past tense?” 

“Because it is past,” he evaded. “I proposed 
and was accepted within three weeks of your 
rathcrinforma! announcement of my rejection,” 

“Then I didn’t hurt you as much as I’ve 
often fancied?” 

He leaned forward to flick his ash into the 
hearth. “An engagement on the rebound is 
no proof to the contrary.” 

She also leaned forward. “You almost make 
me wish I had. But I used you shabbily. I’m 
sorry. I’vé often longed to tell you.”’ 

He half-turned, with the polite good-humor 
of the man-of-the-world. “It’s stupid to rake 
over cold ashes. Yet, as a satisfaction to my 
curiosity, would you mind confiding what per- 
suaded you to break with me so utterly?” 

“Not caprice,” she fenced, trying to imitate 
“Caprice was the answer you 

expected.” 

“T had formed no judgment.” 

She settled herself deep in the cushions. 
“Then here’s for it. You and I had been too 
wildly glad. I was afraid it couldn’t last— 
couldn’t be repeated. It’ll be difficult to make 
you grasp my meaning. Such ecstasy was 
exhausting. I dreaded disappointment. Your 
going away*snapped the tension. I don’t think 
most women marry men whom they love 
savagely—only men from whom they can hope 
for understanding. Jim was telepathic. After 
you he was a rest. If he gave less. he exacted 
less. He was content to leave difficult things 
unspoken. Without protesting, he made me 
certain I could depend on him. He treated 
me from the first as though I’d always belonged 
to him, the way life treats us, unflatteringly and 
fairly, doling out existence like pocket-money, 
second by second. Whereas with you—” 

“Whereas with me,” he came to her rescue, 
“you could never be sure what day of the week 
it was or what month. I speeded up time and 
took away your breath. I was a clock gone 
crazy, ticking the whole of eternity into @ 
second.” 

She puckered her brows, nodding aflirma- 
tively. “The way you're affecting me now. 
You whizzed me up into high mountains along 
slippery ledges, convulsing me with delight 
and terror. It was exhilarating to look back 
on when the dizziness was ended, but too 
dangerous for daily diet.” 

“So you chose the safer man,”’ he suggested. 
“The wisdom of cowardice! Yet I'll warrant 
you couldn’t forget your mountain-climber.” 

“Does one ever forget?”’ She stiffened her 
lips to smile. “When a: woman has tumed 
thirty-six, remembering becomes a hobby.” 

‘A besetting sin, rather.” Striking a match, 
he held it to his cigarette. “What I’m doing 
isn’t intended to be symbolic—relighting old 
fires or anything like that. You may kindle 
new fires in old places—yes. And here's a bit 
of comfort: the past always seems better than 
it was. You and I, for instance, never gossiped 
as companionably as we’re gossiping now. 
Shall I tell you why? Because with meals 
there was the terror that the dream would be 
shattered. You affected me in the same Way 
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that I affected you—with the insecurity of 
gorgeous unreality. It was actually a relief, 
if I may be frank, when you put yourself out 
of bounds. I copied you, in my endeavor to 
regain peace, by seeking sanctuary in marriage. 
*pisloyal,’ you're accusing me; ‘even to your- 
self you have no right to own that.’ Not 
disloyal. I’m intensely grateful to the woman 
who was tender to me, but gratitude doesn’t 
revent me from being honest. And then I’m 
only stating what you’ve thought. The old 
ardor has haunted both of us. Far separated, 
we've warmed our hearts at the same fire of 
remembrance. In compayison, all other ardors 
have seemed mimic. The reason’s obvious— 
long ago we were victims to the most magic of 
all happenings: a love-affair of soul and body. 
A love-aflair of such excessiveness that neither 
of us could endure its brightness. Can you 
guess now why I had to refind you?” 
“Clinton’s always been in the same place,” 
she procrastinated. “ I’ve scarcely stirred out of 
it. It’s taken you a third of a life-time to redis- 
cover me. Why this eleventh hour urgency?” 


14 


A THIRD of alife-time! Incredible and not 

quite accurate. Eighteen years, thank 
goodness, do not constitute a third of life. 
Nevertheless, I’d hate to think that I-was 
going to sleep through the next eighteen as I’ve 
slept through the last. You’re the one waking 
moment I’ve experienced. That’s not said to 
shock you. It’s the reason for this urgency. 
Icame to lay your ghost—to dispel your witch- 
craft. I couldn’t come while you had a hus- 
band. I came because I was weary of being 
haunted. I’ve idealized you. I hoped to find 
you altered.” 

“And you’ve found?” 

“Obviously that you’re altered.” 

“Older?” 

“That can’t be helped.” 

“But altered disastrously—clipped, middle- 
aged, quenched?” 

“Tt might be better for me if you were. You 
used to be a bit of a connoisseur; that being 
the case, you must know that there are women, 
as there are wines, that improve with time.” 
He twisted to regard her. “Tell me some- 
thing—are you satisfied?” 

“The question Death asked Shelley,” she 
retorted. “Of course I’m not. If I were, I 
should be dead.” The hush of midnight 
warned her. “We're treading dangerous 
paths.” 

_ “Once,” he urged, “we reckoned danger an 
incentive.” 

“What would you have me confess?” Be- 
neath her languor throbbed a note of excite- 
ment. 

_ “Everything.” The entire man blossomed 
into eagerness. ‘“You’ve kept me waiting for 
the ude.” She started, recalling how she had 
described herself in almost those very words. 
“You were the tide,” he emphasized. “I knew 
the best too young. Who wants to know the 
second best after knowing the best? Yours is 
the face of which I’ve striven to recapture 
some glimpse in the face of every woman by 
whom I’ve been attracted. ‘Is this the face that 
launched a thousand ships and burnt the top- 
less towers of Ilium?’ You remember the lines? 
And then the impassioned outburst, ‘Sweet 
Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.’ It’s 
been like that with me ever since we parted.” 

But why insist on telling me all this?” She 
endeavored to make light of him. “I’ve be- 
come a stranger. It isn’t the woman of thirty- 
six for whom you’ve been searching. It’s your 
lost youth and mine. What would you say to 
her, I wonder, could your wish be granted, and 
pal I once was were to take my place beside 

“Say to her!” he faltered. 

You’d be nearly old enough to be her 
father,” she continued ruthlessly. ‘“She’d be 
nervous, shy, secretly censorious. You wouldn’t 


Old Youth 


dare to hint at half the things that you and I 
can discuss without embarrassment. She’d be 
fidgeting over the lateness of the hour—listen- 
ing for the clock to strike. You’d find her even 
more of a disappointment than you found me 
when first you entered.” 

“Did 1?” 

She turned her clear face toward him, peer- 
ing out from under her tent of light. “Of 
course, you did! ‘What’s happened to her?’ 
you questioned. Eighteen years—that’s what’s 
happened. You were wanting to hear me ex- 
plain the change by declaring that I had been 
unhappy in my marriage. I was happy. I can 
say with you, ‘Every moment of the experience 
spelled happiness.’ You’d be surprised at my 
confessing that, if you knew all the circum- 
stances. From the first year my husband be- 
came ill. It was his pride to pretend he was 
well. He remained in harness almost to the 
day before he died; that he might do so, it was 
necessary that I should harness myself with 
him.. That’s why you find me tired, submissive 
to other people’s wills, played out.” 

“You mean to the wills of his family?” 

“How did you guess?” 

“You weren’t invited to the dinner-party. 
My inquiries for you were received with cold- 
ness. They want to keep you as you are now.” 
Apause. Then, “You haven’t had much fun?” 

“Scarcely a glimpse of it.” 

“No holidays?” 

“Siekroom holidays.” 

“You must have adored him.” 

“Not in your sense.” She groped cautiously 
for words. ‘He took the place of a child; 
absorbed every atom of my strength; left me 
no leisure to make friends. Tour walls! It 
wasn’t the world; it wasn’t enough. I longed 
for windows, at least—all of them wide open. 
What there were, were always shut. I’m not 
getting this straight. I’m giving you the 
wrong impression. He wasn’t selfish. We were 
companions—intensely; but bound so closely— 
as closely as a branch to a tree! When they 
felled him, I withered.” 

“No roots of your own? I understand. We 
can change all that. We’re still young. You 
want to change it, don’t you?” 

Her hands clasped and twined. “Oh, yes, 
if it isn’t false of me. The feeling’s been grow- 
ing. I long,” she recalled the evangelist’s text, 
“to make all things new. I don’t know where 
to start without hurting some one, or how it’s 
to be done.” 

“You start with me, of course.” He short- 
ened the distance that divided them. ‘May 
I tell you something? You’re more beautiful, 
a thousand times, than you were in Venice.” 

She rose. 

“Dismissal?” he laughed. “A hint that I 
should be going?” 

“Tf it were only true!” she panted desper- 
ately. 

“Determined pessimist.” He went in search 
of his coat and hat. “How could you help 
being beautiful after eighteen years of martyr- 
dom? Your life’s been beautiful.” 


JN THE hall he faced her. “Are you willing 
for an experiment?” 

“That depends.” 

“The experiment of rescuing you?” 

“You think I’m worth it?” 

“My dear Eve, how little you know your 
own value! You're a sleeping princess. Un- 
fortunately, whatever I was, I’m no longer a 
Prince Charming. I can’t hope to rouse you 
in the time-honored fashion; but I have a 
plan, a course of treatment. Shall we begin 
tomorrow?” 

“How?” 

“All I ask is that you reserve the evening for 
me. I have some one to whom I wish to in- 
troduce you.” 

“Who? No, I won’t ask. I promise.” 

As the door was closing, he glanced across 








his shoulder. “I’ve an absurd presentiment 
that life’s only commencing.” 


(To be continued) 
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ELICIOUS and 

wholesome, it 
has graced Ameri- 
can tables for half 
a century. Con- 
tains the finest food 
elements the world’s 
markets afford. 
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PREMIER 
makes foods 
taste their best 


Premter has just the right tang 
to bring out all the flavors you 
like best in cold meats, vegetables, 
fish and fruits. Not too much 
seasoning, nor too much oil. Just 
right. A wonderful dressing to use 
for salads, sandwiches, sauces, 
cold meats, and many other deli- 
cacies. More than a million 
women will tell you so; they’ve 
tried it. Recipe book on request. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Chicken Salad a la Premier — wonderful! 
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Making GooD 
In New York City 


By Helena Marsh 


The Road to Independence 1s not an easy one, but 
the girl who has brains can follow it 


EW YORK has become a Mecca for 
the girls of the whole country. There 
are hundreds of them here, of all types, 

and every train brings more—eager to live and 
work and do their climbing here, where it 
means so much to become established. 
Hollywood isn’t a circumstance to New York 
as a lodestone; and New York is a constant 
magnet, with its number of adopted daughters 
growing yearly. Yet there is a change in the 
situation. 

It has become noticeable that the class of 
girl is improving; it no longer follows that such 
newcomers to the city are embryo adventur- 
esses. They do not all want to do something 
spectacular; nor are many of them content to 
work in factories and cheap stores. There is 
a large and ever-growing group in the city com- 
posed of young women from homes of comfort 
and culture; who are educated, well-bred, and 
ambitious to be really good in some chosen 
profession or business. Keeping pace with this 
situation—or, perhaps, because of it—the 
business men of the city are raising their 
standards. They want this type of young 
woman, and there are responsible and well- 
paid positions available for those capable of 
handling such work. Executives are on the 
look-out for a girl who knows how to meet 
people, who does not chew gum, who dresses 
properly, who can phrase a letter gracefully, 
who has judgment—in short, the type of girl 
who has good standards of living and behavior. 

There are many such girls in New York 
now. There are many others who are consider- 
ing the ins and outs of trying to make good 
here. Those who are here, and who have made 
good, are furnishing the material for this 
article, believing that it will be a fair picture 
and will help those who may be coming. Here- 
tofore the girls who were in a position to speak 
with authority on those points have left it to 
others; these others put too much stress on 
some difficulties and smoothed over others 
which count for a great deal. One of the girls 
said with a grim’ smile that if anybody dared 
to tell the truth nobody could bear to print it. 
But that is by way of being somewhat of an 
exaggeration. The truth is hard, but like most 
hard things, it has the virtue of strength; 
and as strength increases, difficulties vanish. 

First, I would say that the difficulties are 
not sensational; they are not the sort of thing 
that has caused a panic among parents. New 
York is a very safe place, much more so than 
many other cities; no young woman with any 
dignity or common sense need be afraid. 
Streets are well lighted and policed, taxis are 
bonded, directions are lettered everywhere 
plainly and clearly. People do not annoy 
you unless you seem to invite it. The kind of 
girl I am writing about and for would not find 
herself at a loss because of these fancied terrors. 
On the contrary, that which will make her 
days here a struggle, that which may even 
cause her to give up and go home, consists of 
continual, unceasing small difficulties which 
require to overcome them monumental en- 
durance, an inexhaustible store of health and 
strength, and what the Mock Turtle called 
“a porpoise.” 


There are many self-supporting girls in New 
York who live with their families, who are at 
home, whose daily life is more or less normal, 
They do not have the same difficulties as those 
girls who have come here from other places; 
it is primarily for the out-of-towners that | 
am writing. 

When you step out of Grand Central or 
Penn Station, bag in hand, you may be headed 
for a definite place or to meet friends. Ff not, 
and if you are accustomed to hotels, go toa 
good one; otherwise go to the Y. W. C. A. 
and there make arrangements for a temporary 
refuge while you hunt a job. Your permanent 
plans will depend on the salary you make, so 
it is best not to rush in too quickly. You will 
probably not be able to remain even at the Y, 
very long—and there expenses are compan- 
tively low. It is to be presumed that you will 
not come to the city without at least two 
hundred dollars, to secure your safety for a 
few weeks. The sooner you get work, the 
better. 

What you are looking for will, of course, de- 
pend on you. It is impossible to go into details 
of various kinds of jobs. But it is quite safe to 
say that no matter what business or profession 
you undertake to conquer, you will hardly be 
able to earn more than twenty or twenty-five 
dollars a week. College graduates with busi- 
ness experience often receive no more than that 
for the first year or so. With no experience in 
New York, and being new at the particular 
position you may be offered, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect more, as salaries are now. 
This sum is not arbitrary by any means; ad- 
vertising firms pay more; publishing houses 
pay less; business offices consider that a fair 
average. 

Finding work will fall into two lines of en- 
deavor. What you want to do, and what you 
can do. The truth is that it often takes years 
before you land where you hoped to; a second 
line of defense is necessary if you expect to 
stick it out for any length of time: As is to be 
expected, few girls aim at any less than a really 
worth-while position, but most of them learn 
ruefully that it takes time to gain such a 
place. 

Those who give themselves only a summer, 
or perhaps a year, have not had a fair chance. 
It is a long, hard road and requires what might 
be considered in some quarters a foolhardy 
tenacity of ideas. 

“When I remember the first job I had—file 
clerk, at fifteen dollars a week—I feel as if I 
ought to be able to worry along pretty well 
on forty-five dollars now,”.said an expert 
financial statements. 

“From assistant to head of the department 
has meant a climb from twenty-five to sixty- 
five dollars a week for me,” said a research 
librarian. 

“Running copy paid me twenty dollars, 
writing copy means fifty dollars,” said a § 
who has gone in for advertising. 

“Selling dresses is hard work, and I made 
only eighteen dollars a week when I first 
graduated from college and went in for met: 
chandising Now I draw seventy-five dollars 
as a buyer.” 
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Bring out the real flavor o 
all yy cooked pc ane "4 


‘MortTOoN’s 


When it rains \MjuM| ~ IT POURS 


ORTON'S SALT adds rich flavor to good 

! soups, changing them from meaningless 
>» liquids into appetizing, hunger-compelling dishes 
that everyone relishes. And all through the 

aadieaala meal it brings out the real flavor of meats and 
MER CAKES OR HARDENS vegetables alike. Even uncooked foods such as 
nuts are better because of its pure salt tastiness. 


f 
MORTO i S Morton’s never disappoints by forming in waste- 
ful lumps or cakes. Because it always pours— 
FREE RUNNING even “when it rains, it pours.” 


You needn’t waste a grain of Morton’s. The 
S T spout in the package will thriftily guide it even 
yan 2 into the smallest salt cellar. 


If you haven't as yet “discovered” Morton’s, you 


IT 8) 0 U R 5 are due for one of the most delightful surprises 


of your career as a hostess and a housekeeper. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HIS dainty bottle is a French 

Dressing recipe and mixing 
bowl as well as a beautiful appoint- 
ment for the dining table. 
Just pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, Vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, Oil; add a pinch of salt; a 
dash of pepper; shake—and you 
have a perfect French Dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 
FOR FRENCH DRESSING 
Patented, October 6, 1914 


made of sparkling crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and decorated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exquisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
dealer in your community, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. Price, 


$3.00 and up. 
T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 


Corning, New York 


HAWKES _ 


FREE — Booklet of Gifts showing 
— articles of Hawkes Crystal. 
Each is designed and executed with 
matchless artistry and skill. 


City and State 


Jeweler’s Name........... ‘ 
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30 Christmas 
Greeting Cards 





Attractive Christmas ¥438 

Greeting Cards with 

very newest designs and finest sen 

timents. Envelopes to match. Nearly all steel die 


stamped and hand colored. Would cost $1.85 else- 
where—Our special price for 30, only $1.' 

FREE--Beautiful Anniversary Gift Book, showing 
thousands of moderately priced gift suggestions Jor 
every occasion, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 625 Broad St.,Providence,R.1. 


46 # ] bd ae 
Home-Making, as a Profession 

A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic 

a Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home 

efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 - hand-engraved, including 
é ing two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 


or 100 Imitation Eng raved, 
$5.00. 100 GRAVE Cards, $1.00. Write on! ay les. 
& OTT ENGRAVi! NG CO., 1066 Chestout St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Making Good In New York City 


The girls who made those statements had no 
idea of ever starting in where they did—they 
expected to start where they are now. But 
they say that a lot of water has run under 
the bridge since they first tackled New York 
for jobs. Those contrasts represent anywhere 
from two to eight years of gradual climb. 

Employment standards are steadily growing 
higher. Business men are willing to give good 
positions to girls of responsibility and brains. 
But they require those qualities more than they 
ever did. And even yet they have not learned 
that the girls they prefer find that twenty-five 
dollars a week, or even thirty, is inadequate to 
live on in this city. That will be the source of 
most of your troubles. If you can supplement 
oes salary by doing extra work, so much the 

etter; if there is any one at home who takes 
pride in your effort and cares for you enough 
to make you a small allowance, things will be 
easier. “But if twenty-five dollars a week is 
all you have to count upon—and all of those 
whose opinions go to make up this article have 
been through that stage—it will take a fighting 
spirit to sée it through to better times. 


BECAUSE you have always had three good 

meals a day, a pleasant home, good clothes, 
some amusement, and those things which come 
under ‘‘Miscellaneous” in an accounting sys- 
tem; because you are a person with the quali- 
ties. in demand, you will find it a desperate 
struggle to keep going on that sum. You have 
talearn to eat in cafeterias and cheap,restaur- 
ants;. to sleep in a tiny cubicle or.room with 
several others; to get your amusement 
from things which cost nothing; to use the 
clothes you came here with; and to cut out 
“miscellaneous” altogether. Expenses in the 
town or city you came from are not so 
high as they are here. Ten dollars a week does 
not rent the same sort of room in New York 
that three dollars a week does in many places. 
The appetizing, well-cooked food that you had 
at home cost the family about a third of what 
it costs here. Laundry is a big item—you have 
to wash your own clothes and wear dark 
dresses. I have intimated before that it is 
hard to manage; I repeat it. Of course, it is 
foolish to say it can’t be done. It is being 
done, and since we are only called upon to live 
a day at a time, it is not so agonizing as it 
sounds. But it would be unfair to smooth over 
the difficulties. True, whole families of eight 
and ten live on less than that sum in the tene- 
ments of the East Side; and in small towns such 
a salary may even bring comforts. But in New 
York it can not be more than enough for bare 
necessities for a person with standards of 
good living. 

For the sake of being able to continue, let’s 
pretend that you have found a place somewhere 
at the average salary. Next comes the ques- 
tion of suitable living quarters. This will be a 
task. A room which is clean, airy, quiet, con- 
venient, and in a decent neighborhood, will 
take almost a third of your salary. A good 
boarding house will be beyond your means. 
A club, where you get a room and two meals a 
day, will cost about twenty dollars a week— 
and they always have a waiting list. A little 
figuring will show that you can’t get along at 
that rate. What is there to do? There are 
two solutions: an endowed: institution, or an 
apartment with one or two other girls simi- 
larly situated. 

Girls are often foolish in their attitude 
towards institutions, organizations, and charity 
generally. If you will not use advantages pro- 
vided for you, then you have only yourself to 
blame. Subsidized homes have been provided 
by people of great wealth for girls who find 
themselves in just such situations, and who 
could not exist under living conditions pro- 
portionate to their salary. There need be no 
awkward feeling about availing yourself of 
such help; the money had better be spent that 
way than any other, and it may be the means 
of giving you a start so that some day you can 
help others. The difficulty is to get into such 


institutions, since the demand is far greater 
than the supply. Of course, conditions are 
not ideal by any means, but what can be ex- 
pected? The cost is just about half of what 
other quarters would be. There are many 
good points; you have companionship—lots of 
girls who speak your language—and there is no 
responsibility for managing the house. After 
dinner there is dancing, or bridge, of just talk— 
it is much like boarding school -life. These 
homes fill a long-felt want, and all praise should 
be given to them. But they are to be regarded 
in the light of temporary relief only, since it is 
unfair for a girl to take up a place there after 
she can make ends meet elsewhere. Usually, 
when one’s salary reaches thirty dollars a week, 
one is required to move and leave room for 
some one less affluent. 

The second plan, taking an apartment, has 
also its good and bad points. However, most 
girls feel that the good far outbalances the bad. 
In studying the situation, the first: shock 
comes from rent. In the city landlords ask 
and get seventy-five, eighty, and more a month 
for two rooms, kitchenette, and bath. That is 
in a desirable, convenient part of town. Of 
course, less expensive places may be found, and 
that is usually necessary, at some sacrifice to 
comfort or convenience. But if you divide even 
eighty dollars by two, that makes your room 
rent, with bath, ten dollars a week. That is 
expensive, but you can save materially by 
getting meals at home. When girls are able 
and willing to cook for themselves; they can 
cut food, costs-to almost four dollars a week 
apiece (not ‘counting lunch) and have the very 
best steak, fruit, fresh vegetables, etc., such 
as they could never get at a restaurant which 
they could afford to patronize. That is a great 
help in maintaining your health. Another 
saving comes in being able to wash your 
clothes; laundries charge fearful sums, besides 
wearing them out briskly. And best of all, 
you feel that you have your own home to go 
to when the hard day is over; you are at ease, 
you can have your friends in, you like it. All 
the contented, successful girls I know live in 
apartments. 

The difficulties are in getting a congenial 
roommate, and in being responsible for your 
share of the work and expenses. Also you have 
to learn to attend strictly to your own business 
when occasion arises. Men make much more 
of a success of living together than girls do, 
because men don’t become too intimate. How- 
ever, that is where the personal equation must 
be solved. 


FTER the excitement dies down, the fun 

of finding a job and getting settled some- 
where in proportion to your salary, you wake 
up and find that the novelty has worn off, and 
that just every-day living is not so pleasant 
as it might be. 

If you have managed to get expenses down 
to the point where you have about five dollars 
a week that you don’t need for food and rent, 
you discover that even such a sum as that does 
not go very far. You can’t buy any clothes 
for a while, unless you have a bill, which is not 

easy to get. You must stay well: there is no 
way to pay a doctor. You can’t buy good 
seats at the theater. You can’t go to decent 
places for the week-end. You will have difii- 
culty in saving anything. In short, you simply 
have to manage to do without a great many 
things you have always had as a matter of 
course. You learn to walk, for exercise and 
pleasure; to use the Y. W. C. A. advantages; 
to climb to the peanut gallery; to wear the same 
hat every day for months and months; to stay 
in town over the hot Sundays and read, or 
sleep, instead of being whisked off to some cool 
spot in a car. You learn to ride up Sixth 
Avenue, for a nickel, instead of using the bus, 
fora dime. You forget what a bank looks like 
inside, because in New York a checking ac- 
count requires a fund of two or three hundred 
dollars always to your credit. At home you 
might bank that thirty with a flourish every 
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Making Good In New 
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‘ater 

are ; be 7 
ex. week and draw on it to the limit—you can’t do 
y at here. 
be “= come home after a long day with the 
's of thermometer around ninety, and are probably 
S no i too tired even to eat. The telephone doesn’t 
fter | ring inviting you to do something pleasant with 
oe friends. ‘There is nothing pleasant you can 
hese afford to do, and few of the other girls you have 
vuld become acquainted with are in any better con- 
ded dition than you are. They are usually the only 
it is people you know for a long time; people of 
fter importance have their own friends and seldom 
lly, take up strange girls. Girls are a drug on the 
ek market, socially. 


for On reading over the last few paragraphs it 
seems appalling. But it is true. That is what 
I meant when I said it takes endurance. You 


h 
aoe have to be able to go through just such a siege 
ad. and yet keep a stiff upper lip. If you let it 
ock make you miserable, or get on your nerves 
ask terribly, everything will fall through. 
nth Yet a goodly number pull through merrily. 
t is If one has a definite purpose in mind, the days 
Of will not seem so long and hard. Poverty, which 
ind is only relative after all, is not so terrible when 
to you have youth and health and a definite goal. 
en You will find yourself turning up day after 
om day in the same dress, or in a blouse you washed 
is the night before, with your stockings darned 
by at the heel, and yet pleasant, interested, and 
ble with some inexpensive plan made for Saturday 
an afternoon to which you look forward with a 
ek zest. It is fatal to indulge in retrospective 
ry comparisons of the days when you had a good 
ch dinner without either cooking it or paying for 
ch it, and went to a party in a pretty dress and 
at got the rush of the evening. 
er 
ur ND now a subject comes up which must be 
es handled gently yet firmly withal—men. 
ll, Next to making ends meet, the most difficult 
x0 part of this whole matter of living away from 
e, your family and friends is found in that one 
Il word. If you have been accustomed to having 
n various beaux and to being taken everywhere 
d by a solicitous and admiring swain, it will go 
al hard with you. If you have never counted 
ir them in on the scheme of things, so much the 
re better; because you have to learn to do without 
$s them. 
e Now, of course, few girls are completely 
,, destitute of attention; somebody has a brother, 
= t or a cousin, or a friend, and he calls; or you 
t : run into a man from home; or some one just 
openly takes pity on you and presents some 
possible person. But it is only by luck that 
n these things happen. Men of the kind you 
ei know at home, who are persons of good family, 
e with correct social and business connections, 
| are not within your sphere when you are a self- 
t supporting girl in New York. You are not in- 


vited to places and functions where you might 

; meet them, and there is no other way for girls 

; and men of this class in society to become ac- 
‘ quainted. Neither a man nor a girl could 
“pick up” that kind of an acquaintance. Ob- 
viously somebody who can be picked up is in 
| no demand; obviously if the man were worth 
| knowing he would be in demand. Strange men 
are not in the same position that strange girls 

are. In the first place, the men that would 

terest you have business connections with 

people of position and social standing—if not 

in New York, in some neighboring suburb— 

f and a presentable bachelor is welcome to any 

: hostess. Then he is likely to have a fraternity 

house or college club here, and there he will 

i § (find friends; and last, if he has no friends, he 

at least has the money to go to the theater or 
amuse himself in some other way denied to the 
girl who can barely make ends meet. 

What about office acquaintances? Well, 
that’s a mooted question. The old theory was 
that it was quite unethical to allow office ac- 
quaintances to get beyond that point. The 
theory was based on a very sound principle, 
no man regards the girl who works with 

im, or for him, as he does the one he meets at 
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OUR CHRISTMAS DREAM COME TRUE! A grand piano of 
superb tonal quality, yet it occupies no more space 
and costs no more than a high-grade upright. 


Who has not longed for a grand piano on Christmas ° 
morning? Yet, how many have denied themselves this 
pleasure because they thought they did not have room 
or because they thought it beyond their means. ~ 


Send for the paper pattern now. See how easily the 
Brambach will fit into even the tiniest corners, and we 
will tell you the name of the nearest music merchant 
where you can hear the Brambach’s rich, vibrant tones, 
see its beautiful casing—learn of the 101 years of fine 
piano-making which make possible that rare quality 


which is in the Brambach. 


RAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


$635 4% 


Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere ae 


Name 


Wess 


In using advertisements see page 4 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 


643 W. 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pat- 
tern showing size of the 


Brambach Baby Grand. 
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HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 

For this soft, creamy food of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 


) — what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their gums have a tendency to 
bleed, And the dentist will tell them 
that this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush” is a sign that their gums need 
stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste and pre- 
scribe it totheir patients. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with Ipana qfler 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 

For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol—an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. It is 
used to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 
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restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 
of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
of you will forward coupon below. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO.., Dept. F12 
42 Rector Street, NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


City--- 
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Making Good In New 
York City 


a dinner party. The one who works for him 
is at a disadvantage. But times have changed 
somewhat since the better class of girl has 
gone into business, and if one has common sense 
and knows what “‘isn’t done,” and the man jg 
a real person, a friendship may often grow 
which will be a source of pleasure to both. You 
must realize that you suffer a. great loss of 
dignity by being without any background 
whatsoever save the office and whatever place 
you have elected to live in. New men friends 
do not meet your family, can not realize your 
position, and sometimes make lamentable mis- 
takes in judgment. You are to be judged only 
by your behavior, and you will be treated 
accordingly. Also I might say in passing, 
that it is wise to turn a deaf ear to the pleas of 
elderly married men whose wives, poor things, 
do not “understand” them. 

And then one must realize that luck and per- 
sonality play a large part in this act of the 
drama, too. Some girls never have any atten- 
tion, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, while others are just naturally at- 
tractive. Efforts have been made lately to 
corral the lonely ones of both sexes and blandly 
present them each to the other. Reports do 
not seem to indicate a marked success among 
the girls I am writing about. A little reflection 
will show why. 

From the foregoing one might gather that 
working and living in New York is not a 
simple thing for a girl from out of town. That 
is just what I wanted to convey. But I don’t 
want to stop at that; because if you can stick 
it out until things begin to happen, you will 
agree with those who have succeeded that it’s 
worth it. 

Look ahead to the time when you have the 
real job, the one that is worth your while in 
effort, time, and thought; when you feel re- 
sponsible and respected; when you draw a 
weekly salary of fifty dollars or more. Then 
you can have a comfortable place to live—you 
can have a maid to keep it clean and wash your 
clothes; you will have made friends with inter- 
esting people, you may be able to help at 
home—dress the younger sister, for instance; 
you can even save a bit. And the future will 
be up to you, after you get a running start. 


SoM EBODY is sure to say, ‘But what about 
getting married?” It is safer to get mar- 
ried before you go in for a career, but if you do 
go in for one, you need not fee] that it precludes 
matrimony. When you are “somebody,” you 
meet the men you didn’t meet before. The 
term “girl” is no longer reserved for the 
eighteen-year-olds. Your home town may 
mark you down an old maid—home towns 
often feel that way—at twenty-five, but in 
New York you are still a girl, and a young one 
at that. Compare two classmates ten years 
out of college; the one who stayed at home and 
got into a rut and was bored most of the time 
may look her age, but the one who made good 
in the big city has kept herself alert, interested, 
and growing mentally—and she still reminds 
you of Commencement. Marriage is just as 
near to the girl who has made a success of her 
plans as it is to the girl who never had any; 
and it is far more likely to be a lasting, happy 
companionship. , 
This article has not been written to dis- 
courage anybody, but because it is better 
to be aware of a situation than to “walk in 
darkness.” It is the fashion now to be ac- 
quainted with yourself—to know your own 
good and bad points, to be able to value your- 
self without conceit or insincere depreciation. 
If you know in your heart that you have the 
strength and the courage to make a gallant 
try, come on and do it. You will find others 
in the same boat, and it will be good for you. 
Those who can be classed as independent girls 
—who are on the first rung of the ladder, at 
least—look back on those difficult days witha 
laugh and say that they enjoyed the scramble. 
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The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 42) 


Council arc secret. I invited you to attend 
this meeting, partly that we might have the 
benefit of your military experience, partly 
because your English education and English 
ties commended you to me as one of the com- 
missioners I may have to appoint.” 

“You flatter me, sir,” sneered Laurens. 

“J am concerned only to warn you, sir.” 

“To warn me?” 

“To practise discretion—a quality I have 

not yet Observed to be conspicuously developed 
in you.” 
55 Tleenhering the affair at Coosohatchie and 
the deserved reprimand he had received, young 
Laurens flushed scarlet. ‘‘Sir,” he said, “it is a 
compliment I can not return.” 

Rutledge disregarded the taunt. Coldly, 
firmly, he proceeded. “TI will not have you 
talk out there of what has happened here in 
private. Should you do so, you may find the 
consequences more serious than on the last 
occasion when you disregarded the orders of 
your: superior. I will have no disorders 
provoked in the lines or in the town.” 

Laurens drew himself up to the full of his 
fine height. ‘When this present business is 
over, Mr. Rutledge, I shall have a word to 
say to you in answer to that insult. For the 
moment, I am your obedient servant. You 
need not add the fear of my indiscretion to the 
other terrors that now afflict you.” And he 
went out. 


RUTLEDGE’S chin sank to his breast. 
Gadsden, who was warm-hearted, found 
his own resentment tempered by a certain pity. 
He began to talk, to reason with the Governor. 
But he was harshly interrupted at the outset. 
“T will not enter into the arguments again. 
With the consent of the Council, or without it, 
I intend to go forward with the proposal, as I 
have announced.” 

Gadsden’s pang of pity changed instantly to 
a rage that almost choked him. ‘‘Why, you 
damned traitor . . . Do you say you’ll dare 
do this thing without the consent of the 
Council?” 

Rutledge stood up. His face was set and 
hard. ‘‘God helping me, I will. I know what 
I am doing. You may call me a traitor, or 
what you will. Your opinions leave me 
indifferent. I have a duty to perform by the 
people of Charles Town who have invested me 
with sovereign powers. And that duty I will 
perform in spite of insult, abuse, and even 
threats.” 

There was a ‘dignity about the man that 
awed them, that compelled them to bridle 
their anger. 

Gadsden bowed. “You will perform your 
duty without my assistance, then,” said he 
drily; and he turned to depart as Laurens had 
done. But coming face to face with Moultrie, 
who had also risen, he halted and clapped a 
hand upon the General’s shoulder. ‘You are 
m command here, remember,” he sternly 
admonished him. 

Moultrie smiled grimly back. ‘And as long 
as I am in command,” he answered, “be quite 
sure that Charles Town will not surrender. If 
Mr. Rutledge insists upon sending to the 
British any such proposal as he has mentioned, 
he sends it in his own name, not in mine. And 
should General Prevost accept it, he will make 
the discovery that any agreement made by 
him with the civil governor of Charles Town is 
not binding upon its military commander.” 

“Ay, ay!” Gadsden nodded his approval, 
and went out. 

He was followed by two other of the officers 
Present, who saluted Moultrie almost osten- 
tatiously as they passed him, but took no 
further notice of the Governor. 

John Edwards, with a curt announcement 
that he disclaimed all responsibility in what- 
ever the Governor might do, invited Ferguson 
and the third civilian present to come away. 

They obeyed him promptly enough, but not 
before Ferguson had expressed himself. 
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“Have a care how you tread, John Rutledge 
or you may find your feet leading you to the 
gallows. If you’ve sold us to the British . , . 
Have a care, I say!” And he swung round to 
follow the others who were already leaving, 

Rutledge, standing there, impassive to the 
end, made him no answer. But Latimer, who 
watched the Governor intently, saw his pale 
lips curl in a smile of terrible contempt. 

And then Ferguson paused, confronting 
Moultrie. . 

“Act according to your judgment, General,” 
he enjoined, “and be sure that we will support 
you. 

Three only now remained, and of these only 
two were members of the Council, and they were 
men upon whom Rutledge had particular claims 
—of kinship in the case of one, of many years 
of good friendship and cooperation in the case 
of the other. Of these, his brother-in-law, 
Roger Smith, who commanded one of the 
militia regiments, was the first now to abandon 
him. He stood scowling, undecided a moment 
after the others had gone; then shrugging aside 
his hesitation, he looked at Rutledge. 

“T am sorry, John, that you should have 
taken this decision. I would support you if I 
could do so in honesty. But I can’t. It is 
better to die out there . . . Anything is 
better than disloyalty to the other provinces 
that trust us and depend upon us.” And he, 
too, went out. 

Be it that he felt this desertion by his relative 
more keenly than he had felt the others, or else 
that the breaking point of his endurance had 
been reached, the Governor sat down heavily, 
and resting his elbows on the board, took his 
head in his hands. 

Moultrie touched Latimer on the shoulder. 
His face was set; the habitual bonhomie had 
entirely departed out of it. 

“Come,” he said quietly, and turned to leave. 

Rutledge’s voice arrested the General. It 
uttered his Christian name on a note of sup- 
plication such as Latimer himself had never yet 
heard, and could not believe that any other had 
ever heard, from those cold lips. 


MOULTRIE turned, and the two men looked 

at each other across the width of the tent. 
Latimer had the uncomfortable sensation of 
being an intruder. 

“Shall I go, sir?” he asked his general. 

To his surprise it was Rutledge who answered 
him. 

“By no means, sir. I may need you ina 
moment.” Then he turned his eyes slowly to 
Moultrie again. “Do you, too, believe the 
damnable things in the minds of those men who 
have left me? Do you believe me capable of 
such a betrayal?” 

“Believe it?” echoed Moultrie. ‘What else 
am I to believe, since you yourself propose the 
betrayal?” 

He paused. Rutledge did not answer him. 
He only looked at him with eyes that were full 
of pain. 

“You have heard what I shall do,” Moultrie 
resumed. ‘And you have seen enough to know 
that I shall be supported. The rest now is your 
affair. I wash my hands of it, John, as did the 
others.” 

Rutledge brought one of his hands down 
upon the table in a gesture of exasperation. 
‘Very well,” he said. “Do as you have said. 
Do it, whatever happens. If Prevost should 
accept my proposal, send him word that you 
and the army defending Charles Town will 
resist in spite of any agreement between him 
and your Governor. Let it be understood 


between us that you shall do that. But for the , 
present, appoint me two officers to be my com- ; 
missioners in this conference with the British, ' 


and to bear them this proposal of neutrality.” 

Moultrie drew himself up, indignantly. “I'll 
cut out my tongue first.” 

Rutledge looked at him sadly. “And you are 
my friend, Will! You know me b~tter, per- 
haps, than any living man, and I dare swear 
that not in all the years of our acquaintance has 
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The Carolinian 


trust in me ever been deceived. Yet all 
that is to count for nothing with you.” He 
uttered 2 little laugh of bitterness. : 
“Tt’s no question of trust, John, Even if I 
consented, where should I find me two officers 
to carry such a message? You heard what 
Iaurens and Gadsden had to say. It is what 
every man who wears the American uniform 
would answer me if I invited him to go on such 
”» 


rand. 
w cRoger Smith would go for one, if he had 
your orders. And there is Latimer, there, 
whom I have detained for this; so that he 
might hear the assurance I have just given you. 
Perhaps‘ he would now consent to go, for 
another?” , 

His eyes questioned Latimer as he spoke. 

Considering the long antagonism between 
them, Latimer found a certain cruel humor in 
the situation. It was almost as if Fate had 
suffered at Rutledge’s hands. There was some- 
thing of poetic justice in the fact that Rutledge 
in the hour of his need, distrusted by all, should 
stoop from his high office, almost humbly for 
once, to beg the trust of Harry Latimer. 

Because Latimer was gifted with some vision 
he was unable to believe Rutledge guilty either 
of cowardice or treason, as had been so freely 
and recklessly implied. To him, not only 
Rutledge’s whole life, but his very demeanor at 
that Council, gave the lie to any such charges, 
rendered them fantastic and grotesque. Per- 
haps his recollection of the harsh judgments 
Rutledge had passed upon him more than once, 
and his reflection that these had been justified 
by externals, made him now doubly wary of 
externals where Rutledge was concerned; 
determined him to judge Rutledge’s present 
action by his knowledge of the man, rather 
than the man from the appearance of his 
action. 

Therefore his answer was not only prompt, 
but uttered with a deference that in all the 
circumstances was eloquent indeed. Bare- 
headed, he bowed. 

“T have the honor to be at your excellency’s 
service.” 


UTLEDGE'’S stern face was suddenly 
softened by surprise, and the glance he 
flashed on Latimer was almost one of gratitude. 
But it was Moultrie who spoke, his tone 
harsh. “You are at my service, sir,” he 
reminded Latimer. ‘You will take your 
orders from me. And I will never order you on 
such an errand. Neither you nor Smith; nor 
any other.” 

“And yet,” said Rutledge in a hard, firm 
voice. “It must be done, or we perish.” 

“You have been answered upon that,” 
Moultrie reminded him. 

Rutledge made a gesture of impatience, of 
distraction, with his fine hands. “It is not 
what I meant. I scarcely know what I am 
saying.” He passed a trembling hand over 
his moist and pallid brow. ‘What I meant to 
Say was . . .” He paused and dropped his 
voice. “It must be done that Prevost and his 
army may perish.” 

“What!” Moultrie stiffened with amaze- 
ment as he rapped out that single word. 

With forefinger erect, Rutledge beckoned 
them nearer by a broad, repeated gesture. 
Resolution and despair were stamped on his 
white face. 

“Sit down, both of you. Draw close. I have 
dreaded this. Dreaded it beyond everything. 
It is a secret so formidable, so far-reaching, 
that I was prepared almost for anything sooner 
than its disclosure. For if a breath of it leaks 
out before the time, this war, which may be 
ended tomorrow at a blow, will drag on and 
on perhaps for years.” 

They sat still, Moultrie on the ammunition 
‘ x, Latimer on a keg, both of them stricken 
y the vehemence of his almost whispering 
voce and the enormous thing that he sug- 
Rested, 

“If all that I have planned works out as I 

ve planned it, we shall hold Prevost here as 
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Burgoyne was held at Saratoga; and we 
burgoyne him as completely. Think what tha 
would mean today. The British campaign 
in the North has come to nothing. If the cam. 
paign now opening in the South should thys 
at the outset, be shattered at a blow, what 
heart for war would there be left in Englang 
“That is the terrible secret that I 4 
That is the secret your mistrust, Moultrie 
your insubordination, compels me now to dis. 
close before you will carry out my orders 
before you will afford me the one thing neces, 
sary for success—delay.” He had spoken with 
bitterness; to this he added now a touch of 
contempt. “Why, do you imagine, have | 
had these flags coming and going? Why did 
I ask you to send to ask for terms, and swallow 
the insult with which you met the request? 
Why did I constrain you to send yet again to 
propose a conference? Why? For the same 
reason that I am asking you now to send this 
proposal of neutrality. Delay, delay, delay! 
Time! Another twenty-four hours, that is al] 
I ask. I am branded a traitor, a coward! | 
tread the road to the gallows, I am told. Iam 
to be called to account for this later on, as 
Laurens threatened me. For what?” fe 
laughed softly but savagely. “God! Whatitis 
to have to handle fools! Fools, who think a 
man whose courage and loyalty have been 
proved a score of times, can turn coward and 
traitor all ina moment. Would a coward have 
borne their insults as I bore them? Pshaw!” 
He sank together in his chair, as if worn out by 
the fury which he had suddenly unleashed. 


OULTRIE began to wonder had the Gov- 

ernor’s mind given way under the strain of 
the last few weeks, whether he were not utter- 
ing the ravings of a madman’s nightmare. 

“The only evidence before them was that 
of your proposal itself, and of the fears you 
manifested,” he answered very quietly. “From 
the one and the other what could they conclude 
but what they did. They were without this 
explanation—this half-explanation—which you 
have given me.” 

“Half-explanation?” cried Rutledge. “Ay, 
ay, you must have it all, all to the last drop, 
before you’ll help me. Very well, you shall 
have it. But I warn you, both of you, that ifa 
word of it leaks out, if this thing should mis- 
carry through indiscretion, your heads shall 
pay for it. Listen, then. Just now, Moultrie, 
you implied that I, in military matters, am no 
better than a fool and a muddler. You voiced 
the opinion of me which is held by every one 
of your thick-skulled fellow-soldiers. I knew 
what was thought of me, and I have allowed 
to be thought. I perfectly understood your 
‘ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ Oh, yes! If I had 
kept to the management of civil affairs, and left 
General Lincoln to control the army of the 
South, he would not now be idling in Georgia, 
and we should not now be in this position. His 
army would be with us here, and, daunted by 
superior forces, Prevost would have been com- 
pelled to hold back from Charles Town, would 
never have attempted its reduction. Very 
true! Very true! But Lincoln is not idling in 
Georgia. He is not in Georgia at all, as you, 
and as Prevost to his undoing, suppose him. 
He should be now between Coosohatchie and 
the Ashley with all his forces.” 

To Moultrie this was a blow between the 
eyes. “God of Heaven!” he cried. “How do 
you know that?” 

“How?” The dark eyes gleamed. “Becaust 
that is what was concerted between him 
and me at Orangeburg. His expedition ite 
Georgia was a feint to lure Prevost to destruc 
tion. His orders were to march down the right 
bank of the Savannah, as if to capture the 
defenceless capital of Georgia, to reap an easy 
empty victory. But at Purysburg he was 
cross again and follow Prevost, so as to keep 
within a two days’ march of him. Before 
tomorrow dawns he will be here, and Prevost 
will be burgoyned. Now do you underst 
at last?” 
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Moultrie stared at him with gaping eyes 
and fallen jaw. It was all so simple, so 
obvious, now that he was told; and it had been 
ieft for a civilian mind to evolve this master- 
stroke of strategy. d 

“And—and Prevost doesn’t suspect?” was 
all that he could ask at last. 

“Would he be where he is if he did 

“My God!” 

“Now you begin to see why I have played for 
time. If I had not made you send that flag at 
three o’clock this morning, the bombardment 
would have opened at dawn. By this time 
Charles Town would be half in ruins. Perhaps 
the attack would have been delivered, and con- 
sidering their numbers, they might very well 
have carried the place by now. Then Lincoln 
would have come too late. Possibly, once 
masters of the town, the British could have 
held the place against him, as we could never 
hold it against them. But what matters more 
is that the chance to end this war at a blow 
would have been lost. 

“That is why, Moultrie, you must support 
me now. This parley must be held and this 
proposal laid before them. It is not likely that 
Prevost will accept it, believing that he has 
us at a disadvantage. But neither will he 
peremptorily dismiss it. It is too weighty for 


3 


that, and it demands some consideration. | 


While they are considering, ruin creeps upon 
them.” 


MOULTRIE gotup. “John, humbly I beg 
*"* your pardon, and so shall the others, every 
one of them, when all is known.” 

Rutledge dismissed the notion by a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand. ‘That is of no 
importance. While I am writing my letter 
here, find Roger Smith and give him your 
orders. Say that I have satisfied you that it is 
a wise measure.” 

“And if he refuses?” 

“He will not refuse. I know Roger. For 
our other commissioner we have Latimer 
here . . .” He broke off. ‘What ails you, 
man?” 

For now that his eyes fell upon Latimer for 
the first time since his disclosure, he beheld 
him pale to the lips, leaning back against a 
tent pole with every appearance of utter 
exhaustion. 

Fear galvanized him into collecting himself 
under that question and that sharp scrutiny. 

“Tt is nothing, sir,” he muttered. “I—I am 
a little faint.” 

Moultrie was instantly at his side, tenderly 
solicitous. ‘Poor lad! He is worn out. He 
has hardly rested in these last two days and 
nights.” 

“Alas! That is the case of most of us. He 
must command himself for this. You may rest 
all you please on your return, Major. General 
Moultrie will have to give you leave.” 

Moultrie meanwhile had produced from his 
pocket a flask of grog. “Take a pull,” he com- 
manded peremptorily. 

Latimer obeyed him, and the spirit. steadied 
him. But it could not calm the torture of his 
mind at the thought of the test to which he 
had submitted Myrtle. 

If she were faithless indeed, then all was lost, 
unless he could at once return and take his 
measure to prevent her from conveying to her 
father the lie he had told her, the lie which by 
cruelest irony was now disclosed to be the truth. 
If news of it were to reach Prevost, the British 
general must send his scouts afield for con- 
firmation, and then . . . 

Latimer groaned aloud. “I—I am not well. 
Tam afraid I can not go.” 

“Command yourself!” Rutledge spoke 
sternly, “You understand that I can not 
turther publish this thing. Go you must, dead 
or alive. Your country demands it.” 
cq ind then my rank,” Latimer faltered. 
For such a conference as that, none less than 
a colonel should be sent . . .” 

“Tf that is all, you shall be made a colonel 
on the spot. But go you must. Make up your 
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mind to it, and it will become possible. Come 
Latimer!” He turned to Moultrie again’ 
“Send for Roger at once.” 

He took up a pen, dipped it, and began to 
| write as Moultrie went out. 
| Latimer sat there in the silent tent within 

which there was no sound beyond the scratch. 
, ing of Rutledge’s quill. From outside came an 
| occasional order, the tramp of feet of marching 
men, the thud of hooves, and at moments 
snatches of song from the men in the trenches, 
Latimer heard nothing of all this. His body 
only sat there, the legs straight and stiff before 
it, the chin sunken into his black military 
cravat, stark horror in his soul. 


CHAPTER XIV 


[It WOULD be a little before two o’clock in 

the afternoon when Colonel Smith and 
Major Latimer returned from the conference 
held within a half mile of the lines, and came to 
present their report to Rutledge in Beekman’s 
tent, where since their going he had sat dis- 
patching business. 

Colonel Smith brought word that Colonel 
Prevost, while holding out no hope that the 
proposal of neutrality would be accepted, yet 
considered it much too important to be dealt 
with out of hand, and must refer it to his 
brother, the General. The British com- 
mander’s decision would be made known to 
Governor Rutledge at the earliest moment. 

Rutledge smiled a little, well content. When- 
ever the reply came now, his object was served; 
the delay necessary to the success of his plan 
was obtained. If, as he supposed, the British 
refused the proposal, they must intimate it and 
send with it yet another demand for surrender, 
In this way the remainder of the afternoon 
would be spent, with the result that it was 
unlikely that they would now open the attack 
before dawn tomorrow. And under cover of 
night Lincoln would make the last stage of his 
advance, which should bring him upon the 
enemy’s rear before daybreak. 

Gravely Rutledge thanked and dismissed 
the officers, with a kindly word for the ob- 
viously exhausted Latimer, to whom he con- 
ceded leave to go home and rest until his 
General should send for him again. 

There was a throng outside the tent, at- 
tracted by the news of the return of the com- 
missioners, and several, among whom were 
Gadsden and Laurens, questioned the two 
officers as they came forth. Latimer wasted 
some little time in answering their questions, 
then at last got to horse and rode home. 

When, jaded, worn, and sick at heart with 
anxiety and fear, he staggered into the dining- 
room, he found Myrtle there in walking dress 
and wide-brimmed straw hat with Tom Izard, 
who had been relieved from his duties in the 
lines an hour ago, and was voraciously appeas- 
ing a hearty appetite. Julius, who was waiting 
upon him, made haste to set a chair for his 
master, considering him with a look of affec- 
tionate concern. 

Covered with grime and dust, his face 
haggard and drawn, his eyes blood-injected 
and glazed, Latimer collapsed into the chair 
and sat there, a limp, sagging body that seemed 
half bereft of life. ; 

Myrtle came to put an arm about his 
shoulder. ‘Harry, my dear!’”’ In her con- 
cern for him she forgot the situation of the 
town. ‘You are worn out! You must go to 
bed at once.” ; 

“Presently, presently,” he answered, his 
eA speech thick. “I must have food, first.” 

If you cannot visit the Child’s Name It was more or less of a subterfuge, for f 
Shop, write to us and was the last thing in his thoughts. He ate, 
we will help you select Address nevertheless, what was placed before him by 
your Christmas books Mi | Julius, ate absently, without knowing what. 
from among the best And he drank copiously of the fine claret Julius 
of the old and the new. poured forhim. And all the while Myrtle stood 
Our Melidey Catalog there beside him in tenderest ties to 
mailed to any one Addre anticipate his slightest possible wish. 

cas ated Sees Paacuily, while still eating, he dismissed 

See eer (aati tan Julius from the room. No sooner had the 
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The Carolinian 


butler departed than he looked up at Myrtle. 

“You have been out, I see.” 

“Yes,” she answered, after the slightest 
hesitation. 

“Where did you go?” 

Her glance avoided his upturned eyes. “TI 
went to see father, this morning.” And at once 
she added the explanation, “I went to tell 
him about Mr. Neild, in case he should be 
anxious, as you suggested.” 

“Ah!” Here again she was lying to him, for 
as he was persuaded, she had already told her 
fither yesterday of this. So that whatever 
the business that had taken her today, it was 
other than she represented it. He turned cold 
at the thought of what it really might be. He 
rose abruptly, and seized her fiercely by the 
shoulders. ‘Myrtle, answer me truthfully, in 
God’s name: Did you tell him anything else? 
Did you say a word to him of what I told you 
this morning?” 

“Harry! Are you mad?” 

“Almost. But answer me, and answer me 
truthfully for once. Did you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Flushed and indignant, she struggled in that 
grip of his. But he held her firmly despite his 
weariness. 

“T mean that you have lied to me again and 
again in the last twenty-four hours. You have 
answered with falsehoods my every question.” 
She turned white under the accusation. ‘But 
if you value my life and your own at a straw— 
if you have any thought for Andrew, and what 
miy become of him—tell me now the truth 
about this. What did you say to your father 
today?” 

She was panic-stricken by his knowledge, 
that was plain to see, yet before seeking to 
probe the extent of it, before uttering any of 
the terrified questions that rose to her lips, she 
answered him as he demanded. 

“Nothing that I could not have said in your 
presence.” And after a pause she added pas- 
sionately: ‘That is the truth, Harry. I swear 
it. The rest I can explain.” 

“Not now, not now.” 

He let her go, and turned to Tom, who was 
looking on with a startled countenance, un- 
comfortable at witnessing a scene of this char- 
acter. He controlled himself by an effort. 

“Tom,” he said quietly, “I need your assis- | 
tance on an urgent matter. May I count upon 





“Certainly.” Tom was on his feet at once. 

“Come, then.” 

He beckoned him, and moved toward the | 
j 
| 





door. 


MY RTLE attempted to delay him. “Harry! } 
Harry!” She was distraught. 

Firmly he put her aside. “Not now. Later! 
on.” He pulled the door open. “Come, | 
Tom.” j 

pom P re | 

They went out into the hall. ‘Wait for mea | 
moment, Tom,” Harry requested him, and | 
turned to go upstairs. | 

Deeply intrigued and uneasy, Tom paced ; 
the length of the hall, where the two orderlies | 
were on duty. 

Presently Harry came down stairs again, 
carrying a mahogany case under his arm. 
Myrtle, overwhelmed, almost stunned by what 
Harry had said, and wondering distractedly 
how much he really knew, and how she could 
ever make him understand the motives that 
had driven her along that abominated path of 
falsehood, sat limp and stricken in the dining- 
toom where they had left her, not daring to 
make any attempt to follow him. 

Tom’s jaw dropped at sight of the mahogany 
case. “Stab me! What the devil’s afoot?” 

“I have something to do which I should have 
done yesterday, if [had had my wits about me. 
God send it may not be too late now!” He 
looked at Tom, and an odd smile broke on his 
White face. “It’s very opportune, your being 
here, Tom. You were a witness of the first 
shot in the duel that is to be finished today. J 
desire you to witness now the end of it.” 
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“My God, Harry!” he cried, his face blank 
with amazement. And he added, “Carey?” 

Latimer nodded. “Yes, Carey, that black- 
hearted monster. He owes me a shot at ten 
paces. I am going to demand it now. I pray 
I may be in time. But if I am too late to pre- 
vent him from betraying us, at least I shall not 
be too late to punish, and to rob him of the 
chance of gloating over his evil work.” 

“But, Harry ... yourfather-in-law . . .!” 
Tom was bewildered and horrified. 

“That’s why, Tom. Ask no questions now, 
I'll tell you all afterward, and you shall give 
me reason. On my honor you shall. Take my 
word for that now, if you’re my friend, and ask 
no more questions. But come and see the 
thing done.” 

“If you put it so,” said Tom gloomily, and 
shrugged a reluctant consent. 

“Thank you, Tom. Come along. I shall 
require another witness to make all correct.” 
He had moved forward, and was now abreast 
of the orderlies, who came swiftly to attention. 
“Ts Mr. Middleton in the office?” he asked, and 
upon receiving an affirmative answer, he threw 
open the door on his right and called the 
Lieutenant. 


IDDLETON came out quickly. “You're 
back, sir? I didn’t know, or I would have 
come at once. Something has happened that 
I think you should know.” He paused, hesitat- 
ing, obviously a little uncomfortable. 

“Yes?” demanded Harry impatiently. 
‘What is it?” 

“Sir Andrew Carey, sir 

“What about him?” 

“T arrested him today on a warrant of the 
Governor.” 

Tom in the background sent up a prayer of 
thanks to Heaven. Latimer stood quite still, 
not knowing yet whether this should suffice to 
make the secret safe, and not daring to hope. 

“On what charge?” he asked presently. 

“No charge, sir. He is detained as a pre- 
cautionary measure. He was one of several, 
half-a-dozen or so, who have been so detained 
by the Governor’s orders.” 

Latimer considered. So that was all. 
Rutledge was yielding to his fears of informa- 
tion reaching the enemy which might yet put 
him on his guard, and he was detaining all those 
who he had cause to know were attached to the 
British cause. In fear lest the answer should 
dash his sudden hopes, he almost hesitated to 
put the next question. 

“At what time did you arrest him?” 

“At noon precisely. A messenger rode in 
from the lines with the warrant and the list of 
persons covered by it.” 

Latimer understood the motives that had 
impelled Rutledge to take that step, but un- 
fortunately he had taken it an hour and a half 
after he, himself, had told Myrtle his cock-and- 
bull story which by an incredible irony turned 
out to be the truth. The arrest had been made 
too late, he feared. And yet there was a chance 
that it might be otherwise. 

“Does Mrs. Latimer know this?” he asked. 

“T don’t think so, sir. I haven’t told her.” 

Latimer took his chin in his hand, and the 
subaltern observed that hand to tremble. 
“Mrs. Latimer visited her father today, she 
said. Do you know whether she visited him 
long before he was arrested? Did you see her 
come or go?” 

“T saw both, sir. Mrs. Latimer left here 
| just half-an-hour before I did. I met her re- 
turning, as I turned into Tradd Street with my 
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The Carolinian 


after he had gone. Hope began to revive 
within him. The arrest must have been made 
in time. It was impossible that in those ten 
minutes Carey could have communicated with 
any one. Rutledge’s secret was safe from be- 
trayal. But on the other hand, he would never 
know now the full extent of his wife’s duplicity; 
to question her would be worse than futile. 
Considering the lies she had already told him, 
he could not now believe a word she said. 

Tom Izard stood helplessly at hand, thank- 
ful that circumstances should have prevented 
Harry from carrying out his dreadful purpose. 
Harry looked at him and suddenly laughed 
aloud. 

“That second shot will have to wait,” he 
said. 

He turned and went reeling down the hall 
and up the stairs, the sinister mahogany box 
tucked under his arm, a man in the last stage 
of exhaustion, craving nothing but sleep now 
that the only spur to continued action had been 
withdrawn. 

Without so much as removing his boots that 
were caked with mud and white with dust, he 
flung himself on his bed, and was asleep almost 
before his body had come to rest upon it. 


CHAPTER XV 


F afternoon of that Wednesday, and through- 
out a night in which scarcely an eye in Charles 
Town was closed in slumber, Harry Latimer 
lay in a lethargic sleep until peep of day on 
Thursday. 

Then, as the first faint light of dawn made 
agray oblong patch of the window of the room 
he occupied, he sat up suddenly, wide-awake 
as if summoned; as summoned, indeed, he had 
been by his sleepless inner consciousness. 

Before his eyes had considered that gray 
patch of window, he knew that it was the hour 
of dawn, the hour in which Prevost’s army, 
realizing itself caught between two fires, must 
lay down its arms and surrender, unless . . 


that came to haunt him was but the ghost of 
an earlier dread, a dread of yesterday which he 
had proved unfounded before committing him- 
self to the sleep whereof he stood so desper- 
ately in need. 

It was the hour: the hour of victory; the 
hour perhaps which should mean the deliver- 
ance of his country. 

Strange how still it was! But at any mo- 
ment now the guns would be shattering this 
stillness, unless indeed Prevost should decide 
to surrender without ever a shot fired. 


removed his boots, his sword and belt, and 
eased his clothing. 

“Are you awake at last, Harry?” 

It was Myrtle’s voice, the voice he loved and 
hated. She had kept vigil beside him, and rose 
now, a shadow faintly visible against the 
general darkness. 

“Tt is the dawn,” he answered, uttering the 
dominant thought in his mind, the thought that 
had pierced the lethargy of his senses to arouse 
him. “It is the hour. My place is in the lines. 
I must be in at the death. My boots! Where 
are my boots?” 

He was groping about for them even as he 
spoke. He found them and was already pull- 
Ing on the second one when she kindled a light. 

He stood up, buckling on his sword, his eyes 
questing for his hat, which presently he per- 
celved and snatched up from the chair on which 
it lay, 

She asked him questions, which he scarcely 
heeded. Did he think that all would be well, 
that all would fall out as he had told her 
yesterday? He answered her mechanically 
and was going without another word. 

Harry,” she called to him. 


; He turned and saw her in the soft candle- 
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There was no unless. That sudden dread | 


_He swung his feet to the ground, making the 
discovery that while he had slept some one had | 





ght, her face sad, her eyes red from weeping. | 
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The Carolinian 


Even so the beauty of her touched him, moyeg 
him to pity for her and pity for himself, 

“When you come back I shall have some. 
thing to tell you, something I could not, dared 
not, tell you before.” 

She paused, faltering. He made no answer 
But stood there looking at her with eyes that 
to her were inscrutable. 

“You have reason to think badly of me 
Harry. I have been a fool and a coward, But 
nothing more than that. Be sure I have been 
nothing more than that. When you come 
back, I will tell you all. All!” 

“Ah!” He drew a breath. She would telj 
him nothing that he did not know. There was 
a test, then, after all. The test should be the 
measure of her frankness later. ‘Very well,” 
he said, and so departed. : 

There were lights in the hall below, and 
orderlies drowsily on duty. The officer jp 
charge was Ensign Shubrick, who informed 
him, while his horse was being fetched, that 
the General had been in the lines all night and 
was there still. 

“It is expected that the British will attack 
at daybreak,” the officer concluded. 

“T know, I know,” said Harry, and laughed, 
which the officer thought odd. 


HE light was growing rapidly, and when he 

came out into the chill of the garden, ob- 
jects were clearly visible and already beginning 
to assume color. Faint lines of vermillion 
streaked the sky to the east over the sea. 

Latimer mounted and rode out into the 
streei, in which he discovered as much trafic 
and movement as was normally to be found at 
noon. It had been thus all through that 
anxious night. The restless, anxious towns- 
folk had roamed the streets, coming and going 
toward the lines, eagerly questing for news of 
what was happening and what was likely to 
happen presently. 

He rode up Broad Street, past St. Michael’s 
and the State House, and then away to the 
right up King Street. As he came level with 
Moores Street, he became conscious of loud 
sounds of cheering among the people who made 
a dense throng ahead of him toward the Town 
Gate. Suddenly the throng broke, and men 
came racing toward him, shouting wildly in 
a frenzy of excitement that was obviously 
joyous. 

They were abreast of him, a scattered crowd 
of runners, young and old, military and 
civilian, laughing and shouting as they ran. 
Along the street windows were being thrown 
up, and doors opened to emit half-clad men 
and women who came in fear and trembling to 
seek the reason of this sudden uproar. 

Latimer checked one of them, a wheelwright 
of his acquaintance, named Sampson, to ask 
him what had happened. 

“Where ha’ you been, Major?” the fellow 
crowed. “The British be going. Going! 
They be in full retreat. Ferrying theirselves 
like mad over the Ashley as if the devil were 
after them. Charles Town’s rid o’ them! 
Charles Town’s free. Free!” 

He roared it all at the top of his voice that 
others besides Latimer might hear him, and 
without waiting for questions, sped on with 
the other bearers of glad tidings. 

Latimer, in prey to mingled fear and hope, 
went on at the gallop, scattering the people to 
right and left in his reckless dash for the town 
gate. 


Long before he reached it, his ears were 


| assailed by a terrific roar from the lines. It 


was the cheering of the men in the trenches 
venting their relief at the end of the strain of 
their long anxious vigil. 

The noise of it was still reverberating along 
the lines when he mounted the abatis to Joli 
the crowd of officers clustered there about the 
guns, and to look for himself in the direction 
which all were gazing. 

At that moment the rising sun sent its first 
low shafts of light across the dreary landscape. 
It struck upon scarlet ceats and flashed back 
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from arms and accouterments, away over on 
ames Island across the Ashley River. And on 
the neat side by the ferry there was no more 
than the last detachments of the rearguard, 
which yesterday had been the van, waiting to 
cross in the wake of the rest of that fast re- 
ing army. 
ees React sank like a stone through 
water. There could be one only explanation 
to this sudden flight. The British had been 
yamed in time, and at the eleventh hour they 
were escaping from the trap. They had been 
armed! 
mmeied! It was like the booming of some 
gigantic gong in his tortured brain. And, his 
gnses suddenly sharpened, showed him some- 
thing that yesterday in his sleepiness he had 
gverlooked. Not ten minutes only, as he had 
@ fondly imagined, had elapsed between the 
time of Myrtle’s going to her father and Sir 
Andrew’s arrest, but forty minutes. He had 
left out of account the half-hour that she had 
been with him. 

With those deafening cheers still ringing in 
his ears, the cheers of men who beheld here 
only deliverance, knowing nothing of what 
ee should have been added to it, Latimer 
descended from the abatis and regained his 
horse. Several spoke to him, but he answered 
none. He mounted, drove home his spurs, and 
felt the infuriated beast bound forward under 
him. 

Back, at a break-neck gallop, he went by 
the road he had come. There was one only 
thing remaining to do. In justice and in 
mercy he must do it, and do it quickly before 
they arrested him, as arrest him they certainly 
would. He remembered what Rutledge had 
said yesterday on the score of what would 
happen to Moultrie or himself should the 
secret of Lincoln’s approach leak out pre- 
maturely to wreck the plan, the secret which, 
until constrained to it by sheer necessity, 
Rutledge had hugged so jealously to his 
soul. 

In the garden, as he flung down from his 
foam-flecked horse, he found Tom, who had 
ridden in but a moment ahead of him with 
the joyous news. And Tom was barring his 
way into the house, his face alight, babbling 
idiocies of thanksgiving for the town’s 
safety. 

Latimer thrust him aside and sprang into the 
house. Tom, startled by his manner and the 
evil look in his face, followed him after a 
moment’s pause of sheer amazement. 

“Where is your mistress?” Latimer de- 
manded of Julius, who was among a crowd of 
servants in the hall; and upon being answered 
that she was in her room, he went up the stairs 
two at a time. 























































S HE burst in upon her, she turned from the 

_ open window by which she was standing. 
His well-known step had warned her a second 
earlier of his approach, and there was an 
eagerness in her sweet face as she turned to 
greet him now, an eagerness which at once 
gave place to terror at sight of his. For rage 
and grief had distorted his countenance into 
an evil mask. 

A hand on her bosom to repress its sudden 
heave, and slim and sweet she stood there, her 
face as gray as the gray morning gown she 
wore. 

“You traitress!” he said. ‘You soft, white, 
lovely, treacherous thing. I told you that 
Secret yesterday to test you. You had lied to 
me so much, you had betrayed so much, and 
yet, still doubting like a fool, I must plumb the 
very depths of your treachery. And I have 
plumbed them, by God! You have ruined us. 
You have saved your British friends, the 
people of your father and your lover, and you 

ave doomed me to dishonor and a firing- 
party,” 

He pulled a pistol from his breast. “If 
you survive, you share my fate, for clearly I 
_ have betrayed this thing, this tremen- 
re thing, only through you. In mercy 

n, as much as in justice, I must spare 


you that!”? 













Mother’s Christmas 
was Unique 


Her last package contained only a card—it 
bade her*‘go look in the kitchen”. There it stood, in 
all the beauty of satiny enamel and gleaming rounded 
corners—equipped with every convenience she had 
dreamed of, and ready to cook the Christmas feast 
—a Tappan Gas Range. 


) aca Tappan Gas Range is built to do two things 
excellently. The first, naturally, is to cook —as per- 
fectly and as economically as possible. And so Tappan 
Gas Ranges are equipped with raised burners and 
special grates in the roomy cooking-top; Tappan Cast- 
Iron Oven Bottom with extra boiling lid; Tappan Heat 
Regulator; and broiling oven with U-shaped burner. 


The other is to give utmost convenience. That is why 
Tappans have rounded corners; bright, easy-to-clean 
enamel finish; removable, washable oven bottom and 
enameled drip and broiler pans. 


Mother will be delighted with a Tappan Gas Range 
this Christmas. Plan how to make this beautiful range 
a family gift. Let us send you the Tappan booklet and 
the name of the nearest Tappan dealer where you may 
select the model that pleases you most. 


THE TAPPAN’STOVE CO. 
“MANSFIELD OHIO 


BSTABLISHED 1663 







































he Range wih Was Rounded Corners” * 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Carolinian 


She stood white and tense, her eyes dilatiny 
as she watched him slowly raise’ the pista, 
And then, through the wall from the adjoininy 
room to which his raised vehement voice haj 
penetrated, came a glad hailing shout: 

“Daddy Harry! Daddy Harry!” 

‘It gave him pause. His eyes dilated in ho. 
ror. A sob broke from his lips. “Oh, God! 
The child!” He lowered the pistol. “What i 
to become of him?” . 

And then a strong hand gripped his should 
from behind, and another clutched his Wrist 
The pistol was wrenched from his grasp, } 
wheeled in speechless fury and found himsej 
face to face with Tom Izard. . 

The two men stared long at each other jy 
utter silence. The situation was one thy 
baffled words. Beyond them in the room stooj 
Myrtle, her face in her hands, and for , 
moment the sound of her sobbing came t 
mingle with the joyous crowing of the child jp 
the next room and the glad cheering of the 
townsfolk moving along Broad Street. They 
came another sound from immediately below: 
brisk steps in the hall, accompanied by the 
jungle of spurs and the clank of swords, and, 
voice, the voice of General Moultrie, raised ani 
sharp in tone, issuing an order. 

“My God, Tom, you don’t know what you've 


| done!” cried Harry in bitter reproach, 


Steps were ascending the stairs. 

“IT know what I’ve saved you from doing’ 
said Tom gravely. ‘‘You are surely mai 
Harry!” 

“AmI? Askher. Ask Myrtle if she hasan 
cause to thank you.” 

“What!” Tom’s voice was __ sudden 
hoarse. 

Shubrick appeared, halted, and came t 
attention. “The General’s compliments, sit 
and he will be glad if you will step below at 
once.” 

Latimer nodded wearily, and Shubrick 
departed. A moment Latimer stood ther 
looking back at his wife, whose sobbing had 
suddenly ceased, whose soul had been grippel 
by a terror even greater than before. Then he 
smiled wistfully, broken-heartedly, into the 
eyes of Tom Izard. 

“Look after her, Tom,” he said, and went 
downstairs in answer to that summons, wit 
the voice of his son calling him in tones that 
were growing peremptory following him dom 
into the hall. 

(To be concluded) 


Katrinka Is a Little 


Russian 
(Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair! 
scissors and a rubber band. Paste the whok 
sheet on another sheet of paper and put under 
a weight to dry before cutting out. Cut te 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge 
the doll. From the back of the doll insert ont 
end of the rubber band in slit A and the othtt 
in slit B. Put a bow through each loop to ke 
it from coming out. Put your first two fingets 
through the rubber band at the back of th 
doll, and they will make cunning legs 
Katrinka to dance about with. 

Norte: See the illustration at the top of tit 
page. So that your fingers will appear t0 be 
of the same length, roll one end of paper shoe: 
around and paste on or near the dotted linea 
cording to the size of your fingers. When yo! 
want to use the legs and base that you Hi 
cut out, carefully remove the rubber band ant 
insert the tabs A and B from the back ot & 
doli. Cut the slit marked with dotted linesm 
the end of the base. Bend the hooked end ba 
and around so that you can insert the hook int 
the slot, and Katrinka will stand by_ hers 
Insert the lettered tabs on the toys into Be 
corresponding lettered tabs on the Christm 
tree and base. 
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Christmas in Erivan 
(Continued from page 48) 


yellow patches in the fog. Where houses still 
stood near these lights, one could see the three 
feet of snow laid evenly on the flat roofs, and 
under the lights one saw the waist-deep 
trenches made through the drifts by walkers 
like myself. Between the lights there was only 
qdenseness of gray, in which I sometimes col- 
lided with a muffled figure and sometimes heard 
the crying, like that of a baby, of a laden camel 

sing invisible in the fog, complaining of the 
thick frost that sealed his eyelashes together. 
Otherwise there was no sound or movement in 
the desolation of the streets. And it was 
Christmas morning, in America! 

There were lights in the windows of Ameri- 
can headquarters, too, that Christmas after- 
noon. The old barracks gave out that sense 
of busyness in American offices, and a clicking 
of typewriters—an intermittent clicking, be- 
cause often the typists stopped to warm their 
stiff fingers on glasses of hot tea. Against the 
walls beneath the windows, and thick on the 
steps to the door, was that mass of women and 
children who always huddled there, crying and 
pleading for rescue from the agony of the cold. 


HEY clutch at your feet and your skirts 

and your hands, these women, holding up 
their children, begging, praying. Carry a heavy 
‘ine and keep on your face a mask of anger; 
that will keep off those clutching hands. It 
Las to be done. 

“Tn the name of Mary, the mother of Christ 
—my baby—” Hold the cane threateningly 
and push by. “My baby! In the name of 
Jesus, see how my baby—” “For Christ’s 
sweet sake, take my boy, my only son—Oh, 
God!” 

At last! the door is opening. Only an in- 
stant more of enduring their cries when they 
see the opened door—and the door is safely 
closed against them. They will stay there now 
silent in the cold, until another American 
appears. 

This had to be done. There was nothing 
else we could do, we Americans in Erivan. 
Even now I plead those constantly repeated 
excuses that were no comfort. Five hundred 
miles of Caucasian mountains under the snow 
were between me and any other garments ex- 
cept those I wore. Under woolens and sheep- 
skin coat my body was tense and aching with 
the cold. My last sweater had been wrapped 
around a naked boy found lying on the ice- 
covered stone steps of the personnel house. 
There are such extremities, on the other side 
of the world. 

There were Americans in Erivan that Christ- 
mas day who could be forced to do these things 
and still keep some belief in the power of 
Christ’s teachings, some faith in the goodness of 
humanity. I do not know how. For we had 
to do these things because the Americans at 
home, in their own happiness, were failing us. 

Dr. Evans, the director, was waiting for me 
at the head of the stone stairway which, as in 
all Near Eastern buildings, overlooked the 
walled courtyard. Below us the courtyard was 
full of activity. Workmen were unloading 
wagons piled with bales of old clothes from 
America; bookkeepers were checking them into 
warehouses. Other workmen were trudging 
under sacks of corn-grits, checked out, to be 
taken to the orphanages. The pharmacy win- 
dows were lighted, showing shelves of drugs 
and white-coated men filling requisitions from 
the hospitals. It was like a glimpse of what 
America was, its abundance, its richness. Then 
we faced that door again. 

We said nothing, getting through the crowd 
outside. Some of them followed us quite a 
little distance. One woman, carrying a baby 
and dragging along another, stumbled and 
panted to keep up with our flight, looking after 
us, under the street-light where she stopped, 
with eyes like a dog’s, 

Can’t we do anything?” I said, knowing 
t we couldn’t. 
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See how your teeth look then 
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a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
Millions of people now use this 
tooth paste, largely by dental ad- 
A 10-Day Tube is. now sent 
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problem. 


A viscous film clings to 


your teeth, enters crevices and stays. two 


Old ways of brushing do not effec- 
tively combat it. So millions of teeth 


are dimmed and ruined by it. It 
Film absorbs stains, making — Nature’s_ great 
the teeth look dingy. It is the ing agent. 
basis of tartar. It holds food digestant in the saliva, to digest 
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Twin Secrets —Wrapping Gifts 
and Holiday Decorations 


Discover them in the new Christmas Book (25th edition) 


€ ge wrapped with care are doubly 

welcome. Decorations instil the 
holiday spirit. That is the message of 
the Christmas Book. 


Dennison makes plain and printed 
crepe papers which may be arranged 
most effectively for decorations; makes 
all manner of fascinating seals and tags 
and labels and ribbons for giving a gift 
beautifully. There are many 
productswhichare ideal Christ- 
mas gifts. There are so many 
articles made by Dennison to 
help you enjoy Christmas that 
a special book is necessary to 


L sf 
‘ MICS os \ 
2 since 


tell about them. Get your copy of 


The Christmas Book 


32 pages, profusely illustrated, all with the 
one idea in mind of making things colorful 
and beautiful! Some of the subjects treated 
are: How to wrap Christmas gifts; Home, 
Church and School Decorations; howto 
make Christmas gifts — and suggestions for 
New Year's also. 

Stationers, Department stores 
and many druggists have Denni- 
son’s Christmas goods andthe 
book that costs but ten cents (15 
cents, Canada), Or send money or 
stamps to us today. Clip the cous 
pon now! 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 51 


Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find ten cents to cover cost of my 
copy of the new Christmas Book. 


Name 


Please write plainly 








High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 


coffee shops. 


Managers, assistant managers, 


are needed in tremendous new 
women. 


trained women and 
35,000 and upwards a y 


opportunity. 


No previous experience 


The tea room industry is sweeping 
America, creating splendid opportunities for 
Is. Earnings of 

year, fascinating work, 

quick suceess, are offered by this new field of 


necessary. 


How to start a tea room of your own 


hostesses, 
table directors, buyers, and other executives 
field for put you 


quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
show you how to start your own tea room, or 
in touch with desirable positions. 
Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 
some earnings in this wonderful new pra- 
fession. 

Free book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’’ il- 
lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 
tunities in this profitable profession. Write 
We for it today. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 


Washington, D. C. 





Drying Clothes the Modern Way 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer gives you a most 
efficient means of outdoor drying, a surprising con- 
venience, for your home. Eliminate unsightly posts 
and pulley lines. From one position you can 
reach 150 feet of line. Dryer easily removed when 
not in use, Highest grade materials; will last a 
lifetime. 

We shall be glad to send to you our booklet C 
which will interest you. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 





A Bassinet, Crib and Playpen— 
Three Nursery Needs at Cost of One 


yz] Kiddie-Koop with its three-in- 
| one value for the cost of one 
article is the most economical 
nursery necessity to be had. 
More reliable n a nurse. 
Kiddie-K oops are made in four 
sizes: Juniors 40-inch and 47- 
ch and Models G 42- d 
62-inch, They fold 7 
wide, without remov 
or mattress, to carry anywhere 
or strap on your aut 
Priced low from_ $16 
(freight extra). Write 
for free literature. If, you 
dealer cannot supply, write us 
for prices. ¢. M. Trimble 
Mfg. Co., 430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, ¥. 


Look for this name- 
e.\ plate on Kiddie-Koop 


MADESONLY BY TRIMBLE KOOP 
IDDIE ROCHESTER , 

The Bassinet 
Modern CRIB Playpen 


Also makers ot the *‘Baby Bathinette”’ 


40-Inch 
Drop Side 


$20.75 
With Cover 


Christmas in Erivan 


“Orders,” said Dr. Evans. “From America” 

It was Christmas morning at home, It 
didn’t seem possible. One beats against a fact 
like that as one beats against an inexorable 
fact like death. 

“I took in four hundred more, after we hag 
absolute orders to stop,” said Dr. Evang 
“What can we do?” he cried, halting and strik. 
ing the snow with his cane. “Forty thousand 
children on our hands now, here in the Cay. 
casus alone. And the money from America 
stopping. How are we going to take care of the 

| forty thousand?” 
| We had known weeks earlier that the No. 
vember drive at home was falling short of sye. 
jcess. A great enterprise—like nothing the 
world had seen before—was failing. Failing 
| because it had been built on faith. Other huge 
American enterprises stand firm, built on the 
| selfish pleasures and needs of human beings, 
| This one, with its fleets of ships, its vast ip. 
| tricacy of organization, its complex and efficient 
| activities reaching from this far corner of the 
| Caucasus to the sunny hills of Palestine, had 
| been built on nothing but the goodness in the 
| hearts of twenty million Americans. Every 
| year, when reports were made and next year's 
| budget was figured, it came to this: the contin. 
jued safety of tens of thousands of rescued 
children rested on one invisible asset—good- 
ness. Now that asset was failing. 

I forget what bitterness I expressed. 

” said Dr, 


* PEOPLE just don’t realize 
“You see, in 


Evans, as we walked on. 
America the war’s over.” 

We tried to think what it must be like in 
| America where the war was over. 

“They say it’s hard times at home,” Dr. 
Evans said, trying to understand those people 
in America, to excuse them. ‘I suppose,” he 

| said, ‘‘they feel they can’t spare it. Probably 
they think they need it themselves. They 
don’t know— 

“They’re tired of being asked to give, all 
the time,” he said. 

Then we almost stumbled on something 
solid under our feet in the blindness of the fog. 
It struggled upward and divided into three— 
three little boys. We could see that they were 
almost naked, as they crowded into the snow 
to let us pass. 

“We’ve got to think of the ones we already 
have on our hands,” said Dr. Evans. 

It was true. Only that diminishing help 
from home was between the forty thousand 
and such suffering as was about us in the 

streets. 

We came to the door of one of the orphan- 
ages. It was supper-time, and as it was 
Christmas day, there were to be prunes from 
California added to the every-day ration of 
corn-grits from Kansas. One tries to do some- 
thing for the children, at Christmas. It was 
our plan to stop and watch the lines filing past 
the big caldrons, getting their bowls filled with 
that Christmas treat. An orphanage was the 
happiest place in Armenia, and we felt the need 
of a little happiness. 

The door opened, and the light came out 
upon the snow. On the steps we turned and 
saw the three boys standing there. They wert 
probably nine or ten years old, but of cours 
starvation had left them as small as six of 
seven. One had a bit of sheepskin; one wore 
the fragment of a sleeveless jacket. The other 
had only a wisp of rag. They stood there, 
waiting to watch us go in and shut that door. 

“Good God,” said Dr. Evans, “whether 
can or not, I will!” 

In a corner of the corridor there was a large 
iron stove, faintly warm. The warmth of it 
met them at the door, and they ran towardit, 
trembling. They stood incredulous in that 
unbelievable warmth, looking at each othet 
and at their outspread arms as though they 
felt a miracle. All that the cruelty of hunge 
and cold can do to living bodies had beet 
done to theirs, so they knew what blessednes 
lit is just to be warm. 
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An interpreter came and questioned them. 
hey had come from a village four versts 


, Frivan. Yes, 
- gta snow. They had heard that in 
ra there were Americans who would give 
them food, but when they got there, the 
Americans chased them away. Their father 
had gone with the Russians to fight the Turks, 
and had never come back. They had stayed 

der the snow in their village until their 
mother died. There was nothing there to 


othe oldest one asked if they might sleep 
in that corner where it was warm. If 
tomorrow they would take 

















there, P 
there was a cow, 


f the cow. : 
owe opened the door to the dormitory. The 


dormitories of the orphanages in the Caucasus 
are huge bare rooms, stone-floored, with 
roughly plastered walls, and two-tiered bed- 
steads crowded together—bedsteads hurriedly 
made by tens of thousands from packing 
cases and old lumber. But the beds are clean 
and soft, and there are blankets on them. We 

id to the interpreter, 

a him hut this is where he will sleep 
night.” 

. The boy looked at a bed. A wonder and a 
radiance slowly dawned on his face. He looked 
upward as though he saw a glory shining 
through the stained gray ceiling, and he fell 
upon his knees and kissed the rough bedpost, 
as Armenians kiss the corner-stones of churches. 

From the dining-room came the sound of 
hundreds of children’s voices thanking God 
in Armenian for their bowls of prunes and corn- 
grits. The boy was sobbing, on the floor, his 
cheek against the bedpost. What we were 
doing doesn’t matter. The long chant of the 
prayer ended, and then in the tiny pause before 
the clatter of spoons began, the weak sound 
of individual voices rose, and others joined 
them in a spontaneous helter-skelter of cries, 

“God bless Americans!”’ 

It was cold in the dormitory—there is no 
heat to waste in rooms where blankets and the 
heat of bodies will keep the children warm 
enough—and we got the boy up from the floor 
and took him back to the stove. He had heard 
those cries, and he looked at us, bewildered. 

“These aren’t Americans?” he said to the 
interpreter. “But the Americans chased us 
away.” 










































ET even then, when we were so far from 
knowing it, the news that reached Erivan 
that night was coming toward us. For days 
ithad been coming—cabled from the New York 
office to Constantinople, relayed by passing 
§ ships’ wireless across the Black Sea, telegraphed 
over the Russian wires from Batoum to Tiflis, 
brought down across Georgia and Armenia 
by a courier traveling in a boxcar. At the last 
moment something had changed the hearts of 
some Americans—whoever they were. At the 
last moment— 
There were women hurrying homeward from 
warm and crowded shops, no doubt, with 
arms full of bundles, thinking of what to get 
for supper and what on earth to give Cousin 
Will, when they were asked—again!—to help 
the Armenians, and gave a quarter or fifty 
cents and thought no more about it. There 
were men who had grimly said that they had 
troubles enough of their own, what’ with 
deflation and the cost of gasoline and the 
Christmas bills, who nevertheless relaxed in 
the holiday spirit and wrote a small check. 
There were children going to Sunday-school, 
carrying their contributions in warm little 
‘ists and vaguely understanding that the poor 
Armenians had no Christmas gifts. There 
Were farmers in Maine and Missouri, ranchers 
in Wyoming and Texas and California, who 
‘aven't seen such hard times since they can 
remember, who gave a dollar or two, grumbling 
a bit about this endless begging for “folks over 
there in the Near East.” But they did give. 
They gave because, after all, their sympathy 
as great enough to reach around the curve 
of the world to an alien people. 
at courageous enterprise built upon 










































they had come on foot, . 
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O wonper! Here comes 
apple tapioca—all cool and 
sweet, and snowy with whipped 
cream! You can tell right now— 
it’s going to taste like more. 


Eat all the tapioca you want, 
my dear. It tastes good, and it’s 
good for you. 

Children love tapioca. And doc- 
tors say it’s an excellent food for 
growing youngsters. Tapioca fur- 
nishes twice as much energy-pro- 
ducing material as fresh eggs— 
and more than four times as much 
as potatoes! 


In almost any course of any 
meal, there’s a delicious way to 
serve tapioca. Every member of 
the family can eat wholesome 
tapioca entrees. Serve tapioca 
casserole stew or escalloped tapioca 
for lunch some day this week. Both 
are particularly economical, be- 
cause they can be made from left- 
over meat or fish. 


But one important suggestion: 
Be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 









“Granddaughter, 
what big eyes you have! 


199 


And 


You don’t have to soak it. 
it’s always clean. 


This is worth knowing 


Minute Tapioca is superior to 
most tapiocas in three important 
ways: First, it requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. These two advantages are 
due to special scientific treatment 
at the factory. 

Equally important, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared in a clean 
American factory, with the same 
care you take with foods in your 
own kitchen. 


Send for the new Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book is full of 
practical recipes. It tells more than thirty 
ways to prepare tapioca. 

“The Story of Minute Tapioca”—told in 
one part of the new cook book—describes a 
trip half way around the world. It’s instruc- 
tive, and it reads like a modern fairy tale. 

Write for your copy of this valuable book. 
Tt is free. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose two 
cents in stamps. Use the coupon below. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 312 Van Buren STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 




















bie) 
Minute Tapioca Company, 312 Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Check one ér both of the following squares) 
[] Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
[] Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
Name “i 
a . 
City = Sta Cee 
In using advertisements see page 4 153 

























































ESO ALA PRISE PR TY TEE 


Choose candles carefully 


Consore—12 colors; 914 inches by 114 


IN WELL-APPOINTED homes, candles, 
like all other furnishings, must be 
authoritative in style, in harmony 
with the decorative scheme—and 
quality-made. Choose Atlantic 
Candles. They are sure to be cor- 
rect; artistic to the highest degree; 
wide in color variety, and unsur- 
passed in burning qualities. No 
drip, flicker, smoke or odor! Labeled 
so you may be sure they’re Atlantic. 


A few Atlantic suggestions—for 
gifts or personal use: 
Hanb-pIpPpED—26 colors; four sizes, 8 

inches to 19% inches. 5 
RITTENHOUSE SoguarRE—13 colors; 914 

inches. A beautiful tapered square candle. 
TareR Twist—13 colors. Illustrated above. 
QUAKER PLarn—10 colors; four sizes. 
Dinner—white only; four practical sizes. 


TLANTIC 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING 


December 1924 Good Housekeeping 





inches. 


And especially for Christmas: 
ATLANTIC BAyBERRY_CANDLES—7%4 inches 
and 9% inches. Real bayberry scent. 


Tue Atiantic Girt Box 
is unique. Contains nine 
pairs of candles in indi- 
vidual boxes. Color as- 
sortments made up by 
the dealer to suit anyone's 
fancy. 


“CanDLE Gow.” A posta! 


request brings you this 
interesting Atlantic book- 
let on candle styles and 


uses “a 
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Christmas in Erivan 


nothing but faith in the goodness of humanity 


was not the failure that it had seemed to hg 
At the last moment, there was enough, barely 
enough, to keep it going for another Year 
And with this news came the message that 
was a magnificent draft against that Tesource 
| of faith, 
| “Take in three hundred more orphans,” 
| All that night—which was Christmas day 
| at home—the Americans were out in the 
| streets of Erivan, trudging through the snow 
rousing the dark heaps that were naked an4 
| starving children. There were two in each 
| bed in the orphanages already, but a bed cay 
hold three. There were tons of corn-grits jp 
| the warehouses to feed the forty thousand only 
| a few weeks more, but another ship was com. 
ing through the storms and past the closed 
Turkish ports of the Black Sea. There was 
money enough, by saving, counting the pen. 
| nies, paring expenses, to keep things going 
| somehow for another twelve months. And 
| when that money was gone, there was the spirit 
| of Americans at home, which had not failed. 
| None of us who were in Erivan last Christmas 
day will ever again believe that it can fail, 
The world’s history has never before recorded 
such a movement as this reaching out of 
| sympathy—of charity, which is love—from 
the masses of us to the masses of other peoples 
whom we have not seen. We lose sight of the 
meaning of it, in the multitude of details. Too 
often, when we think of what America is doing 
in the welter of hates and greeds and suffering 
that is the Near East, we stop at the magnifi- 
cence of its material accomplishment. 
They are magnificent, the material things 
that America has done. 





HERE is Armenia, that little state between 

the Black Sea and the Caspian, at the foot 
of that Mount Ararat which saw the glory of 
great Armenian Empire before the days of the 
Babylon. On that historic, blood-soaked 
plateau the Armenians have fought and con- 
| quered, and been conquered by, Chaldeans, 
| Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Macedonians, 
| Romans, Turks, and Russians. Three thou- 
| sand years of a history of blood and hate—and 
| yesterday the Americans came. 

They came to a country twice ravaged by 
Russians and by Turks, a country where every 
village was a heap of stones, where every 
| human being was a refugee, where every child 
| was dying. They came to Alexandropol, a 
Russian military post on the banks of Barley 
| River, and found a city devastated as by 
earthquake and pestilence. Before they could 
clear space to build they had to carry out the 
dead in trains of ox-wagons. Two thousand 
miles from supplies—miles of Caucasian ranges 
where war was raging, leagues of the Black 
Sea where pirates raided—they had to make 
from that rubble-heap shelters for the living 
orphans; they had to create hospitals, kitchens, 
dormitories, warehouses, and first, the very 
tools with which to build them; they had to do 
it in time to save the lives of children already 
dying around their feet. 

They did it! There, last Christmas day, was 
Alexandropol, a clean and busy city of twenty 
thousand orphaned children. There they were, 
housed and fed and clothed, given medical 
care and schooling and getting vocational 
training by their work in the shops ané 
kitchens and fields that helped to feed and 
clothe them; wards of America, taking lif 
itself day by day from America’s hand- 
twenty thousand of them. Around them, ant 
around the other orphanages at Djalal-Og!) 
and Darachachak and Erivan, all Armenli 
was reviving, kept alive by working for the 
Americans in the work for the children. | The 
little nation was saved, the oldest Christiat 
people in the world preserved, because at the 
end of the long hundreds of centuries of Wal 
and hate the American people came into 
history with a new motive. : 

Then there were the crowded ships, getting 
away from the horror that was Smyrna. There 
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Christmas in Erivan 


were the fleets of ships, black to the very 
rigging with massed misery, coming down the 
Black Sea from the Turkish ports, coming up 
the Aegean from Anatolia, to the barren shores 
of Greece. We stood there and saw the hun- 
dreds of thousands pouring from the ships 
into a country distracted with war and revolu- 
tion, bringing with them starvation and typhus 
and small-pox. In those days in Athens it 
seemed that the floods of suffering, of cruelties 
inflicted on men by other men, were over- 
whelming the world. But the Americans were 
there, building disinfecting plants, creating 
makeshift kitchens, turning barracks into 
hospitals and palaces into orphanages—some- 
how making from that welter of wretchedness 
the clean and self-respecting villages I saw last 
summer on the hiils above Pirieus, the white 
marblecity on the island of Scyra,with the four- 
teen thousand fine, up-standing youngsters who 
live in the American Near East orphanages in 
Greece today. Fourteen thousand of them, 
every one saved because on the other side of 
the world there are men and women in whom 
the spirit of Christ is a living force. 


HEN Christ was born in Bethlehem the 

stars shone on a world of hate and greed 
and cruelty. Nineteen centuries ago—and still 
today the world seems to be ruled by hatreds 
and greeds and all the passions of men that 
were old when Ninevah worshipped Baal. 
Since a thousand years before Columbus sailed 
westward, there have been Christian churches 
in Palestine. Today they are still there— 
Abyssinian, Armenian, Copt, Greek, and 
Roman—and when I went reverently to enter 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which 
each has a part, I saw a Moslem guard, sta- 
tioned there to prevent the hatreds between 
Christians from flaring into murder. But today 
there is a new thing in Palestine. Or perhaps 
it is a spirit nineteen centuries old, coming 
back in new guise to the land where Christ was 
born. For the Americans are in Jerusalem, in 
Bethlehem, in Nazareth. The Americans are 
taking care of the ten thousand children who 
were left to die on the roads of Palestine and 
the deserts of Syria. 

“A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.”” From the youngest of 
the nations that have risen beyond the western 
rim of the world since Christ spoke, there comes 
the voice that echoes his words, the force that 
acts upon them. 

The work that has been done, with all it 
means in human suffering and sympathy and 
pain and joy, is not so important as this. 
The work America is doing in the Near East 
will not long continue. Time takes it out of 
our hands. The children who are in our care 
are growing up, are every day going out into 
the world to make their own way. Fourteen 
thousand new citizens for the old, weary, 
blood-stained countries of the Near East go 
out from our doors every year. Every month 
sees the hospitals consolidating; every spring 
the throngs in the orphanages diminish. 

There are only forty-five thousand children 
now, too little yet to take care of themselves, 
who are relying upon us. When Christmas 
morning comes to America this year, there 
will be only twenty-two thousand children in 
the warmth and safety oi the orphanages in the 
Caucasus; twenty-two thousand little boys and 
girls, healthier, stronger than they were last 
year, will be thanking God for the bowls of 
food that have come from America, will be 
crying, “God bless Americans!” And I think 
that where the painfully tilled crops have 
failed, and where mothers, worn out by the 
long struggle, have died and left their children 
wandering in that bitter cold of snow and fog, 
the Americans who are there will take them 
in. Those Americans who will be waiting for 
news from us will be sure that we have not failed 
them, that we did not abandon the children 











THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL, the Percolator 


that Brought Perfect Coffee 


to a Million Homes 


Stove Percolator yu cannot appreciate the delight of real 
2 sizes, $3.75 and $4.25 percolated coffee until you have tasted 
it made in a “Universal” and enjoyed the rich 
flavor and delectable aroma obtainable in no 
other way. The “Universal” is the Percolator 
that revolutionized coffee making and there 
are now over three million in use. It is often 
imitated but never surpassed therefore insist on 
the genuine. Made at prices to meet every 
purse. 


Electric Percolator $8.50 “Universal” Household Helps 


\, LTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing little 

~\\ or no more than ordinary lines, “Universal” Ap- 
pliances offer values you cannot better, whether that 
value is measured in quality of materials, attractive- 
ness of design, in workmanship or in service rendered 
Every Appliance is unconditionally guaranteed to satis- 
factorily perform the task for which it is intended. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Electric Percolator $15.50 THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
others $8.50 up 





Electric Coffee Urn $22.50 Electric Coffee Urn Set $42.25 
El Co J i 
ectric Coffee Urn $14.00 others $14.00 up others $29.00 up 
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Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
ae and Pillow Cases 


This is why for more than 60 years there 
has been a continually growing demand for 
, long conceded to be the 

most popular brand of sheeting made. 
Demand to see the old time red label 


with our name and address on it. If 
not found, write us for free samples. 


Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company 
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Ingenious construc tion of brackets: easy to put up and take down. Perfect align- 
Curtain fits close to wall. 
Name on every rod. If your dealer cannot supply you we 


aaughan Rod idles into lace, stays there 
Satin finish. Write for information, sending dealer's name. 


Single, double or triple. 


E. W. VAUGHAN, 



















Worcester, Massachusetts 
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TACKS 


(Et 


5/a" : : 
For home, office, school room 

%” Household Tacks are specially 

6 individual boxes 
chair seats, upholstering, pic- 
tures, tags, decorations, car- 
ats, ironing boards, ete 
or them by name at Hs ard- 


the size you want, 






Drug Stores; or, mailed post- 
aid at 25c per carton of 6 







AGENTS wanted. 
commission paid. Write us 


SUPERIOR TACK & NAIL CO. 
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The “different” gift for Christmas 


—a beautiful parchment 
shade that’s quickly made! 


Complete lamps, with shades 
and bases, decorated to har- 
monize with draperies, other 
=e , etc., are easily, quickly 

at home. You don't need 
enperience: you don’t have to 
beanartist. We tell you how. 

It’s fascinating, too. Our new 
catalog, 56 G, shows over 2000 illus- 
trations of shades, vases, white china, 
materials, etc., everything you need 
to make parchment shade lamps at 
half price or less! 

Our new book, “How to Make 
Parchment Shades,” with over 15° 
designs and color combinations, 2 
reveals the secret of the new 
“Lustrcraft” for coloring vases, 
candlesticks, bowls, etc.—no 
firing needed. 

Write today. The catalog is FREE; book only 25c. Get 
them both, and make this year’s Christmas gifts and unique 
party prizes—you can easily finish a lamp and shade in two 
evenings. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: %%,20%,0 40% 4 


us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 

































| pettiness, contributes to its growth. 


















Christmas in Erivan 


we rescued, that we are sending them enough 
to take them through another year. 

In a few more seasons the hospitals will be 
closed, the orphanages emptied; our work in the 
Near East will be done. But the spirit that js 


| doing the work will have begun to show the 


world, a new meaning in the old words, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.”’ 

“This is a beginning,” says Dr. Mabel 
Elliott, that American woman who for five 
years has worked undaunted through the 
indescribable worst of conditions in the Near 

fast. ‘This is a new thing on earth. Christ 
spoke to individuals, in an individualistic 
world. We have made the machine- -age, the 
age of organization. But we have not lost the 
spirit of Christ. To the land where the 
Samaritan got down from his horse to bind up 
the wounds of one who lay dying by the road- 
side, America sends fleets of freighters bringing 
thousands of tons of corn, thousands of tons of 
clothing, hundreds of tons of medicines and 
modern hospital equipment. The individual 
is lost in the organization; the spirit is un- 
changed, but its work is widened. Once 
steam lifted a kettle-lid; now it turns the 
wheels of ten thousand cities. 

“So I say that I am not discouraged, even 
by the great failure of the Christian Powers of 
Europe in the Peace, even by the sufferings 
and greeds and cruelties that seem to be over- 
whelming the world. For this new thing, this 
spirit of Christ working in the modern world, 
will not be lost. Every bit of unselfish giving, 
every conquest of our own small greeds and 
One day 


” 


it will conquer the world.” 

Any reader of Goop HousEKEEPING who 
wishes to help in this great work should send 
a check to the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. It will unfailingly reach its 
destination, 


Americans Who Make Me 
Mad 


(Continued from page 39) 


almost any man, driver, conductor, peddler, 
house-servant, clerk, will begin to beg in a low 
undertone the instant he gets a chance; but 
in the “‘made’’ marriages, the careful consider- 
ation of a girl’s financial position before the 
love-making can begin. This is the rule, not the 
exception, all over Europe. And the young 
man inquires interestedly of his parents and 
guardians as to this girl’s property or that, 
before he makes his first serious call. And in 
the fortune-hunting, which goes on briskly and 
openly all the time. 

“My son must marry a rich American girl,” 
said a European woman to me regretfully. 
“We will see what comes over this season.” 

They don’t want to marry rich American 
wives, these titled weaklings of the old nobili- 
ties. Why should they? It merely means that 
they have to break high-spirited, indulged, 
American-educated girls into the strange dif- 
ferences of European family life. They must 
teach these girls that they are inferiors, that 
they have no legal rights, that they are a mere 
superfluous addition, nine times out of ten, 
to a decayed old family that despises them, 
or tolerates them only for their good American 
dollars. 

We all know these things. And we know 
that while it would be considered a real 
breach of courtesy for an American woman to 


attempt to involve her friends, across her own 
dinner-table, in some wildcat scheme of her 
husband or brother, it is quite permissible, and 
it happens incessantly in Europe. 


We know that our men don’t consider 4 


woman’s fortune in marrying her, and theirs 
do. 


We know that our merchants have one price, 


if a high one, for all comers, of all races, where- 
as theirs quite openly do not. 


And still we 
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complacently contribute to their conviction 
that we are mercenary, money-grubbing, 
greedy materialists! } 

Consider seriously for five minutes, you 
fathers and mothers of America’s girlhood, 
what you would feel if that fine young pro- 
spective son-in-law of yours was keeping your 
daughter waiting for her engagement ring 
until the marriage settlement was arranged to 
the last penny, and the commercialism of the 
European marriage laws will be immediately 
apparent. : 

I knew a titled young man who kept an 
American girl and her unborn baby waiting a 
few years ago, until her father, a middle-west 


merchant millionaire, would make over to him. 


a sum that seemed satisfactory to him. Be- 
cause of delayed cables, and some misunder- 
standing on the part of the American father, 
the baby came first, but nobody thought any 
the less of the young man in his very high 
circle. And his wife was accepted—because of 
her money. 

Money opens all doors. It always has, and it 
always will! Two of the royal palaces of France 
were bought, a few years ago, by a perfume 
man and a chocolate man, commoners, peas- 
ants, both. Did aristocratic Europe protest? 
It did not. Why should it? It is nearer the 
bread-and-butter problem than we are our- 
selves. 

Money is the secret. Europe regards us as 
we might the aforementioned billionaire from 
Mars. Just to get at some of this fabulous 
American money is all they ask. Never mind 
pride, rank, dignity—get those impossible 
Americans to come down to the country place, 
get the awful man in his checked suit to put 
some money into our business! Flatter the 
Americans, shake a title before their dazzled 
eyes, and then tell them about your new busi- 
ness venture! 

Last year—and this not in the countries of 
our late enemies, whose currency is destroyed 
—last year, in some places the charges in 
hotels were as high as twenty times those 
mentioned as the maximum charges in the 
guide books. Had the exchange not favored 
the American, there were many hotels where 
a party of four would have paid one hundred 
dollars for a twenty-four-hour stay. 

Simple hats, in the big fashion centers, were 
forty, fifty dollars, which means that the mil- 
liners were asking what, to them, looked like 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Remember, 
traveling American women, we support these 
shopping centers; they couldn’t exist one day 
without us! And ask yourselves if they are 
giving us a fair deal. 


So MUCH forthe money-grubbing Americans. 

But there is, of course, another side to Euro- 
pean travel, and that is the picturesque side. 
The views of mellowed roadways, of grape- 
vines, of blue water above which the olives and 
the red roofs rise so beautifully. The museums, 
the ruins, the servants with their soft voices 
and ready smiles, the chatter of strange 
tongues, the sunlight upon roadside fairs and 
crowded bazaars. 

Even as I write the words, I think “What 
fun—what fun—what fun it’ll be to go to 
Europe again!” Bond Street in morning sun- 
light, guard-mount at St. James’, the races at 
Deauville, the blue water at Naples, and the 
little Sicilian donkey carts covered with his- 
toric pictures in red and blue! 

And the next time, I say to myself, I really 
am going to try to go in the right spirit. I am 
going to try-to leave all thoughts of my thrifty, 
clean, sanitary, sensible New England an- 
cestry behind me. 

For it is the terrible fate of some of us 
American women to care more for the comfort 
of our kind than for their picturesqueness. We 
care—weak, sentimental fools that we are— 
more for good sewers than effective huddles of 
shanties caught in a tangle of setting sun. If 
a whole village full of babies is blind—and there 
are such villages in Christian Europe!—we are 
so utterly unpoetical that we quite feel like 
Cleaning up the place; destroying with odorous 















COMFORT FOR AL Sick or well, user or attendant. 
The Perfect Self HelpChair,oxt 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch Propels 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also se 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
Ry to desk or table, thru 25 in. doo: a ae 
f\ Write F. S. Guerber & Co., Whi‘e Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


There is a quaintness and charm about the 
old iashioned room which is quite irresist- 


ible. Always homelike and restful, it has an 


individuality of which one never weaties. 


Genuine Mahogany furniture is, of course, 
the very essence of the old-fashioned room: 
for new or old, if the furniture is of proper 
design and finish, the mellowness of Ma- 
hogany invariably creates that alluring 
atmosphere of by-gone days 


Several woods, which are not Mahogany, 
are now being sold as Mahogany under mis- 
leading trade names. Furniture made of 
these woods should not be accepted as 
Mahogany 


Insist that the bill veu receive for Mahog- 
any furniture or taterior woodwork contains 
the statement 


GUARANTEED GENUINE MAHOGANY 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
New York 


1133 Broadway 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS , 
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100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 

Royal Engraving Co., 8]4-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


. turns in 30 in. forms. 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esses. etc., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hundreds of 
new establishmente now opening every Week are 
ttage acute, 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutivestofillbig-paying positions, 
You can qualify in a few short weeks at home 
with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room A-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
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Including 2 envelopes for each. 








executive, Tea Room Manager. ete. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 


that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
uncrowded 


Students are winning success in this 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manacer of an apartment ‘houee in the 
fashionable section—salary $3600 per year 
tiful apartment for my girls and self. 


Write for it today 
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THE WHOLESOME 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 18. 


«p' PRICE'’s 
FAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 

the standard of excellence 
—natural color—unusual 
strength—true tropic fla- 
vor. Avoid imitations— 
insist on Price’s. 













T ingly Delici 
emptingly Delicious 
There’s a new delicacy awaiting your family. 
It is the perfectly poached egg you ean serve 
when you use the MAGUIRE ALUMINUM EGG 
POACHER. No more broken, ragged eggs—no 
more soggy toast. Eggs beautifully moulded into 
biscuit form — — temptingly delicious and appe- 
tizing. Recipe Book :— 
R “‘Ninety and Nine Ways of Serving Poached Eggs” 
Free with each Poacher. 


Splendid Christmas 
Gift 

Sent anywhere, POST- 

PAID, for 60 cents and 

aS oname of your dealer. 

, Comstock-Bolton Company 

Dept. GQ, 1925 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 
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The main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 
some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 
ing corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right 
ingredients — good flour, good shortening, good eggs, 
good milk, and last and perhaps most important of all 
RUMFORD BAKING POWDER —the original phosphate 
THE WHOLESOME BAKING 
POWDER—the baking powder which in itself adds 
actual body, nerve and tissue building material to the 
other good ingredients with which it is used—which 
really is a food in itself and which not only leavens but 
enhances the flavor of the other ingredients. 


UMFORD’ 


BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for “*The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking”—a book 
of helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. eo 
OT 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 
Medium size $2.50, postage paid. 
Canadian 50c extra. See 
We dealers or ask for folder. 
m= THE PERFECTION 


DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A” Indianapolis; Ind. 
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P ete. ete. Can’t 

cut fingers—A time 
saver. 

At stores or $1.40 
postpaid. 
Hamilton Metal | 
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carbolic and yellow soap the parasite that 
bites out their precious eyes. 

And most of the pretty villages, whose sing. 
ing peasants give us so much pleasure in the 
sweet moonlight nights, haven’t sewers, or 
health laws, or electric lights, or gas-stoves, or 
running water, or milk inspection.” How com. 
monplace it all sounds! 

Yet to me—past forty, and knowing poverty 
at close range—a group of healthy, freckled 
American children, running to school in their 
clean ginghams, with their clean breakfasts 
inside, and their tonsils and teeth and eyes in- 
spected by their government every month, is 

| as picturesque a sight as a huddle of half. 
| Savage little Europeans, grinning, begging, 
| exquisite in black curls and gay rags! 
| | HAVE seen a woman, far gone in pregnancy, 
begging on a winter night—but not in Amer- 
ica. I saw two tiny begging children coughing 
up their poor little lives in a stream of arterial 
blood, and unnoticed until I noticed them— 
but not in America. I saw—and fifty uncon- 
cerned passers-by saw—a child beaten almost 
into insensibility in the streets by his father, 
and finished with a slash of the strap that laid 
his little face open—but not—thank God!— 
in America. 

There are towns, thousands of them, whose 
only sewers are the public streets—but not 
American towns. 

There are many, many towns, in which not 
one single building has been erected or altered 
for a hundred years. What is the problem of 
the working man and his family in such a town? 
How can he by any possibility support them? 
He does a little boating, runs errands, worries, 
starves. There is no food for him. Can you 
blame him if he begs? The few coins you give 
him mean life to every one he loves. 

“Ah, but they’re much happier than we are! 
They’re like a lot of joyous children!” the 
tourist says contentedly, and goes upon her 
way. 

Or perhaps she quotes a few glib figures. 
“The infant mortality in such-and-such a city 
is lower than ours,” she says. 

Last year I followed up a statement to the 
effect that our American infants have no better 
chances than those of a certain crowded 
| European port city. I had seen the swarming 
| slums of this city, humid and filthy street ris- 
ing upon humid and filthy street, dark faces 


| packed in doorways like animals peering from 


lairs. 

Yet, said my Euromaniac friend, “statistics 
showed” that our American babies, in New 
York, died faster than the European ones! 
I discovered that of this particular port city 
baby statistics had never been taken! On the 
other hand, the statistics are very carefully 
kept in New York City, and I find that the 
baby death-rate in the most congested area, 
a square mile of tenements in which live 
500,000 human beings, is only fifty per thou- 
sand, almost the lowest rate in the world. It 
has taxed the resources of science, and drawn 
largely upon American love and sympathy, to 
make that rate possible, but it has been 
done! 

Meanwhile in her relief bureaus and through 
her Red Cross, America steadily does more for 
thousands and thousands of European babies 
than their own people will do for them. It is 
from great-hearted America—“the country 
without a religion,”’ as they call us sometimes 
in bewilderment—that the real religion of 
brotherhood is steadily spreading. 

To feed non-combatants in war-time—who 
ever thought of such a thing, until America 
did! To care that babies are undernourished, 
blind, covered with sores, to investigate, pre- 
vent, cure—that was not Europe’s concert, 
until America showed her the way! 

Countries that have a large class of re 
spectful domestic servants, that have swarm- 
ing, picturesque slums, that can afford to havea 
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more, are countries full of suffering and need. 
There is no other explanation. Our small- 
town folk don’t meet the Sunday stream of 
motors with simple, pretty dances and songs, 
with extended palms and hats, for excellent 
reasons. Our “peasants” are too busy cleaning 
the flivver, running the graphophone, going to 
the movies, eating chocolate sundaes, loafing 
with a picnic box and all the magazines and 
pers, high up in the hills. 

We could learn thrift from Europe. We 
could learn simplicity and content from Europe. 
And oh, how much we could learn from them 
in the preparation of simple foods! We could 
copy tremendous economic and civic improve- 
ments from some of the little northern coun- 
tries, and from some of the southern we could 
imbibe all the inner peace of true faith in 
God. But these aren’t the things we imitate. 
We talk about titles, servants, caste, leisure 
classes. 

To the American woman with a small in- 
come, Europe seems to offer a great opportu- 
nity. There are the languages for the children, 
to begin with. There are the servants—three 
for what you pay one, at home, and such 
beautifully trained servants! There is the rent; 
it seems enormous to them, but in American 
money it is only a hundred dollars! And then 
there is society—such lovely people, and all 
one’s traveling friends when the steamer 
comes in. 

She sees that she can take advantage of their 
disadvantages, and she is perfectly justified. 
Half of us live by taking advantages of the less 
fortunate; it is a perfectly natural human 
impulse. The poverty of the families from 
which those servants come, the stagnation of 
all mechanical trades that lowers that rent, the 
tuins that make the little town lovely, these 
matter not at all to her. 

But what she does resent is her compatriots. 
A rich American comes along, buys the ruins, 
creates the need for labor, and the consequent 
increase in pay for labor, cleans, makes sani- 
tary, enlivens the whole moribund little place, 
and the American woman rages. He has done 
on a large scale only what she did on a small, 
and she hates him. 

“A perfectly typical, money-grubbing, ma- 
terial beast!’ she moans; “and he comes in 
here and gets them all demoralized! My 
laundress has the impudence to double her 
charges, after all these years when she and her 
seven children have depended upon me! And 
he’s got my cook away, and the whole place is 
spoiled, and it’s just the usual thing disgust- 
ing Americans do! I hate Americans.” 


OU thousands of American women who will 
go abroad this winter and next spring, be 
loyal to your own country. Be loyal if only be- 


cause loyalty is so beautiful; because one loves | 
to see it in the glint of an Englishman’s eye, as | 


the Dover shores rise to view; or to hear it in 


a Frenchman’s voice when he says only the | 


” 


words “Ja belle France. 
We must “inh loyalty in America; the com- 


ing generation must be trained to loyalty. If | 


we.have sometimes the bad manners, the in- 
hocent exultation, and the childish ostentation 
that comes of suddenly-made fortunes, these 
are not serious. We belong to the greatest 
nation in the world, and we draw our people 
from all the countries under the sun, and so 
are kin to all the world. 

We can make praise of America just as pop- 
ularascriticism. The i impression that strangers 
get of our mother is what we choose to give. 
We can make the world love her, if we love 
her. 

And, after all, that is the important thing. 
That England and Europe shall understand 
America, her surface faults, her great heart, 
her newne ss, eagerness, rashness, her failures 
and her great successes, Means more to your 
children and mine than that they shall inter- 
marry with the bearers of titles. 

Love them all. But love America first. 


human being prettily trailing three geese all 
countries whose peasants dance for 





N @W—Wilbur Buds in a hand- 
some gift container. A decorative 
object for any table. Filled with 
those delicious morsels of real 
chocolate. Open, the lid forms a 
charming pedestal for the bowl. 
Senior is a lovely cracker or fruit bowl. 
Junior makes a dainty powder and puff 
holder. A gift combining deliciousness— 
beauty—novelty and usefulness. Send fifty 


cents for Junior or two dollars for Senior. 
Delivered. Illustration nearly 1/3 size. 





Wilbur Buds 
are usually sold 
in one pound 
half pound 
quarter pound 
and ten cent sizes 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. « 235 North Third Street « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A useful 
Christmas gift 


Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 


stam on theframe. Afew strokes through 
the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 
Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
direct to. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Cooked Virginia 
HAM" 


This celebrated Virginia Ham cooked 
with a brown, sugary crust—The Old 
Virginia Way—its tender, juicy meat— 
sweet as a nut—is appealing—appetiz- 
ing—satisfying. Keeps perfectly—Sixty 
years famous, Ideal gift suggestion. 
It's a treat the whole family will enjoy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Average size Six Dollars sent Parcel 
Post prepaid. West of Miss. add 50 
cer eal money order or check today. 


Hermann Schmidt, Inc. 
Established 1865 


Richmond 


Virginia 


For your Xmas dinner it’s a delight. 
Order now for Xmas for shipment later. 
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HERE'S a Tiled floor that adds abiding atmosphere to 
this reception hall and sun room. High-fired faience with vivid 
color inserts impart that satisfying and substantial permanence BEAUTIFUL TILES: 
6o desirable in the home of character. Tiles have the approval of Th : 

¢ Alhambra Tile Com- 


the ages. They never wear out or require renewal. Countless 
house cleanings cannot dull, deface or otherwise damage beauti- eid en, 
ful Tiles in the slightest degree. Ona Tiled floorthe scrupulous American Encaustic Tiling 
housewife need not fear any effect from servants dripping soapy Co., Led. 

water, or stains from cleaning pails. It isasimple matter to pre- _ Beaver Falls Art Tile Com- 
serve thesheen and color richness of Tiles. An occasional wiping pany 

with a moist cloth for glazed surfaces, and a scrubbing with a The Cambridge Tile Mfg. 
gritty cleaning compound for unglazed floors, quickly restore Co. 

their fresh lustre and gleaming newness. Endlesscombinationsof — Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
beautiful and harmonious decorative effects are offered tohome Matawan Tile Compan 
owners through the wide variety of Tile shades and tints, dis- ad 
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tinctive patterns, and unlimited sizes and shapes. Send for your The Mosaic Tile Company Y 
copy of “Home Suggestions,” an attractive illustrated booklet The National Tile Company Y 
presenting new uses for beautiful Tiles in the modern home. Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 7 
Ask Us Anything About Tiles Perth Amboy Tile Works 7 
The C. Pardee Works Y 
ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS _ Dnited states Encaustic Tite 7 
300 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. Wheeling Tile Company y 





SURPRISE CHRISTMAS BOXES 


No. 1. Cards, value $1.75 to $2.00. Price $1.50. 

No. 2. Cards, value $1.25 to $1.50. Price $1.00 

No. 5. Assortment of 25 cards and folders for $1.25 
These three contain the surprise 

No. 3. Package of 20 assorted cards for hand color- 
ing, 50¢c. 

Full assortment of Christmas Cards and Gifts. Also 

a complete line of Rust Craft cards and _ novelties. 

Write for our unique ‘Traveling Shop’’—it’s free. | 


Solatia M. Taylor Co., 56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | 





Introductory offer of beautiful taffeta silk 
spreads direct from maker. Full size or 
twin, Cascade ruffle, sateen lined, all 
shades. Ordinarily sells for twice price 
asked. Full satisfaction or money back. 
Send for free swatches and booklet. 


PATRICIA WOOLSON 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


“Oopy—Oop”’ i 
which is Wille Wise's Builds Baby’s Strength 
way of saying — Notice Takes None of Yours 


that wire, which ts rust 
proof, extra stiff and strong You’re sacrificing a great deal 
One of the five features of for baby. A hundred times a 
day your heart is in your mouth 
for fear he will hurt himself. 
The GO-BI-BI keeps him safely 
arused, makes him __ strong 
against the day he learns to 
walk. 
At your department store or 
+ order direct. 


sTewanvt, : 
DUPLEX + 
SAFETY PINS Ney THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-12 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Beauty Prize 
(Continued from page 83) 


think you could arrange to have me presented 
at Court, when we .each London this spring— 
myself and my two girls? In America, of 
course, our position is unquestioned. Yoy 
know that. But a presentation would yp. 
doubtedly help me in England and would be a 
wonderful thing to describe when we reach 
home again. I know it’s a lot to ask, but you 
have such extraordinary influence in London— 
and the possible event of Eric and Josephine 
becoming more interested in each other—” 

This time it was Lady Glenmuir’s turn to 
hesitate, as though considering the difticulties 
involved. “Yes,” she said at last. “The nex 
reception isn’t held till May, which would give 
you ample time to get your court costume 
ready. I saw a perfectly beautiful thing at 
Desrosier’s yesterday—a brocade with white 
fur trimmings—” 

After that the conversation became techni- 
cal, but when the day of the reception finally 
arrived Mrs. Guilford stood waiting in the 
outer reception room of Buckingham Palace in 
a brocade with white fur trimmings, flanked by 
her two daughters in white satin—for all the 
world like a strong-faced old bride-to-be 
attended by two younger bridesmaids who 
didn’t quite know what they ought to do next. 

The room was crowded—here and there a 
misguided man, but not many. It was char- 
acteristic of Lady Glenmuir, however, that she 
had brought Eric with her, and he stood by her 
side, tall and bored, his mind far awav—won- 
dering, in fact, whether he would have a reply 
from Milford that week, in answer to the letters 
which he had written by every foreign post. 

“T’'ll wait till the end of the month,” he was 
thinking, “and then if I still hear nothing, I 
shall have to go over and try to find her.” 

“The presentations are made in order of 
Court precedence,” Lady Glenmuir was ex- 
plaining to Mrs. Guilford, ‘which will unfor- 
tunately bring you somewhere near the end. 
For that reason, you wouldn’t see much of 
the show. But I think I can manage to 
smuggle you into the next room. Eric, you 
can’t come.* You had better stand over by the 
windows with the two girls until we return for 
them. Now, Sonia, if you will follow me, and 
let no one keep you back—” 


HEY went along a corridor to another door- 

way and entered the reception room itself, 
where the Queen and other ladies of the 
reigning family had evidently just arranged 
themselves in a group at one end of the apart- 
ment, chatting to each other and _ looking 
informal enough to suit the most democratic. 
Here and there in the room were groups of 
other women doing and looking much the same. 
Like the ladies who were about to receive, 


| they were all in their best bibs and tuckers, low 


cut at the neck but making up for that by 
sporting short trains behind. With these 
other women to shield them, the entry of Lady 
Glenmuir and Mrs. Guilford passed unnoticed. 

“There; they are ready now,”’ whispered the 
former. - “I think we had better keep here 
near the doorway, and then we can easily slip 
back to the girls when the time comes.” 

An usher had thrown open the door that led 
into the anteroom, and the waiting crowd 
could be seen outside, fallen suddenly into 
quiet expectation. 

“You see? It is very simple,” murmured 
Lady Glenmuir. ‘They have a list, of course, 
already approved by the Court. The names 
are called in proper order, and each lot is led in 
and presented by some one in good standing. 

An indistinct voice arose in the anteroom. 

“Hear that?” she continued. ‘‘Here comes 
the first. Lady Maude, I think, daughter of 
the Duke of Sussex.” 

Mrs. Guilford watched with breathless 
interest—watched and listened to the whis- 
pered commentaries of Lady Glenmuir until, 
well down the list, two girls appeared in the 
distant doorway, accompanied by a hawk- 
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eyed old lady with a magnificent coronet in 
her hair. 

“J wonder who these are,” murmured Lady 
Glenmuir half to herself. “It isn’t often that 
old Crummy leads themin . . .” 

“Look! Look!’ suddenly gasped Mrs. 
Guilford, her eyes fixed upon the advancing 
trio. “Greac heavens, am I dreaming?” 

Lady Glenmuir’s comment was. shorter. 
“My God!” she muttered, staring through her 
Jorgnettes. “It can’t be!” 

But it could be. For whoevey old Crummy 
might have been in the small but brilliant 
procession which was approazhing the Queen, 
there was no doubt about Ethel and Dot both 
being there—though which was Dot. . 
and which was Ethel! . . . 

“Don’t you think we ought to stop them?” 
excitedly whispered Mrs. Guilford. “Don’t 
you think we ought to say something?” 

“Sh!? however, was all that Lady Glenmuir 
said. 

From across the room came now and then the 
words of the introduction: “Ethel Victoria .. . 
Lady Denham . . . Countess of Coventry | 
..» Lady . And at the same time .. . 
Majesty’s gracious permission . . . Miss 
Dorothy Maria . . . daughters of Hubert 
Pennington 
of the seventeenth Earl of Denham.” | 


[' WAS evident that the royal group had | - 
already talked a lot about this particular 
presentation—had possibly thought that they 
had milked the subject dry; but seeing Dot 
and Ethel before them now in the flesh, they | 
went at it again with muffled hammer and 
tongs. Handshakings, smiles, and_ short 
Victorian reminiscences straightway became | 
the order of the day. | 
“Pennington . . . Pennington . . .” Lady | 
Glenmuir was thinking, her heart-beats coming | 
faster than for many a year. “Yes; there was 
a Pennington in the family, and some old story 
about twins, if I remember . . . Now let 

mesee .. .” 

“Look!” suddenly gasped Mrs. Guilford 
again. “They’re coming over here!” 

Lady Glenmuir gave one startled glance, and 
then, quickly grasping her friend by the arm, 
they vanished through the doorway and started 
back to the anteroom. 

“You didn’t tell me they were ¢hosc | 
Penningtons,”’ said Lady Glenmuir rather | 
reprovingly on the way. 

“In heaven’s name, which Penningtons?” 

“The Denham Penningtons, of course.”’ 

“But how was J to know which Penningtons 
they were?” 

“Ah, that’s it, my dear! In England, you 
see, no matter what fools may tell you other- 
wise, family still counts. Old Crummy’s 
nephew by marriage, for instance, is head of the 
Foreign Office, and I’m not precisely anxious 
to get on the wrong side of her.” 

They found the two Miss Guilfords by the 
window, and they, too, were in a state of mind. 

“Did you see who just went in?” asked the 
younger one excitedly. 

“Sh, my dear!” said Lady Glenmuir in her 
grandest manner. ‘Your mother and I both 
saw the presentation. Where is Eric?” 

“Oh, Eric’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes; the three of us were standing here 

a 5 

when the usher came out, and next thing we 
knew, those two dreadful girls from the boat 
were coming through the room with an old 
lady. Eric made a funny little noise and just 
seemed to spring over to them, till he saw the 
old lady, and then he stopped. But one of 
the girls spoke to him and introduced him, and 
they talked together, and the next thing we 
knew—well—FEric was gone, and we haven’t 
seen him since.” 

They all looked at Lady Glenmuir as though 
expecting fireworks, but saw instead a smile 
that wasn’t far from denoting satisfaction. 

‘The dear boy!” she beamed. “Do you 
know, Sonia, I am beginning to think that he 
knew exactly what he was doing every minute 
of the time.” 











. great-great-grand-daughters | : 


Ypsilanti reed and fibre furniture is 
complete in every way—running from 
simple single pieces to elaborate suites. 
Thanks to its unexcelled quality, style and 
durability, it is extremely attractive for 
year-round use in every room in the house. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants: sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 








YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich, 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture; 
also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 


YPSILAN 


Keres FURNI 











Dressmaking 


Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 

You can make your last 
| season’s dresses and suits 
| over into stylish new gar- 
| 





ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
—_———" can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 


AGking | 
Beautiful Clothes | 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-M Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.”’ I am most interested in learning— 
(0 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
() How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
C) How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(J Eow to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Nam 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


[ Address 
ST 








the couponed memo book. Jot 
out coupon—live notes only. 
follows: 
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25 cents extra 5x3 in. 3%x2% in. 
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Billfold $1.75 
Robinson Readipad—Mounted on 
handsome stand at convenient angle 
for writing. Rubber feet prevent 
slipping. Perpetual calendar. 
Place for pencil Stand finished in 


Brass - - $1.50 
Bronze - - 1.75 
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Give Manning-Bowman Gifts 
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No. 1606. 


Price $16.00 





this Christmas 


Common sense insists that gifts be 
serviceable. Good taste demands that 
they be of unmistakable quality. Both 
suggest the choice of Manning-Bowman 
electric devices. Every woman who 
receives one appreciates its daily use- 
fulness and recognizes its efficiency and 
fineness of workmanship. 


The waffle iron shown above is an ideal 
gift. It makes crisp, tender, delicious 
waffles right at the table without fuss, 
smoke or odor. Then, it is good-looking 
with its compact shape, graceful lines 
and heavy, durable finish. 


Before making out your Christmas 
list, see the Manning-Bowman waffle 
iron and other attractive electric devices 
at hardware and department stores, 
electric shops, jewelry and gift shops. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Electric Pot 

Percolator, 

$13.50. Ask for 
No. 31392. 





Trade-mark 








Electric Table 
Stove, $12.50. 
Ask for No. 
1410. With 
waffle attach- 





Electric Toaster, 


$8.00. 
Ask for No. 1225. 


Electric Iron, No. 
1446. Price $6.75. 
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The Beauty Prize 


“He may have known what he was doing” 
said Mrs. Guilford with a laugh that was 
puzzled and bitter, “but if he knows what 
those two girls have been doing, he knows a lot 
more than me!” 

XXV 
HE Denham town house was open again, 
For eighteen months it had been closed, its 
windows shuttered, its vestibule barricaded 
with close-fitting boards—no one in POssession 
but a caretaker and his wife, two ancient, mole- 
like creatures who lived in a constant state of 
semi-darkness, and not improbably regarded 


| themselves as being fixed for life. But now the 


house was open again, its shutters flung back 
its barricade taken down and thriftily storeq 


| in the cellar, its caretakers sent away on other 


business. Mrs. Mullins, the housekeeper, had 
come down from the Castle in Warwickshire— 
and so had Edwards, whe had been the family 


; butler for thirty years and knew every one of 


their tricks. With these two as chiefs of staff, 
a proper set of servants had been gathered 
together. Windows had been opened, fires had 
been built, rooms had been aired, oak had been 
rubbed, mirrors had been made to gleam, 
covers had been taken off furniture and pic- 
tures, and finally, on the rainy night to which 
we have now arrived, you would have looked 
over London for a long time before you would 
have found a handsomer or a more comfortable 


| looking drawing-room than the one in which 





Ethel and Dot were sitting, each expecting a 


| visitor, and yet each looking as innocent as 
| you please. Ethel and Dot were sitting in 


front of the fire which Edwards had just made 
up for them—and were still slightly subdued, as 
though the butler had left some invisible 
atmosphere of his dignity behind him and they 
were waiting for the fire to warm it away; but 
Aunt Phoebe, sitting on a sofa at one side 
where the light was good, and engaged upon a 
bureau scarfi—Aunt Phoebe wasn’t the least 
subdued, but stitched away, and watched 
Idwards come and go, as though to the manner 
born. 

“Bob wants to be married,” Dot was saying. 
“’m expecting him tonight, and I know it'll 
be the first thing and the last thing he’ll talk 
abou.” 

“T think Eric would like to be married. too,” 
said Ethel, her glance on the fire, ‘but now 
that things have changed so, he hardly likes to 
ask.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the knowledgeable Dot. 
“There are always plenty of ways to make 
them ask. Wasn’t it funny, that day when we 
were presented at Court, how he ran out with- 
out his hat and sat in the car, so he wouldn't 
lose you again.” 

“He’s awfully nice,” said Ethel, dreaming. 

“T’ll tell you what would be funny, too,” 
said Dot, irrepressible as ever. ‘Suppose that 
either Bob or Eric made a mistake at the last 
minute and married the wrong girl. I wonder 
what would happen when they found it out?” 


O THEIR utter astonishment, first one, then 

a few scattered ones, and finally a storm of 
sobs arose from Aunt Phoebe on the sofa. By 
that time, of course, both the girls were by her 
side, soothing her, picking up her fallen sew- 
ing, patting her shoulders, and looking at each 
other now and then as though to say: “What 
ever in the world is the matter with Aunt 
Phoebe! What was said, or what was done, to 
start her going like this?” 

It was some time before Aunt Phoebe could 
trust her voice. “Oh, my dears,” she said, 
“T’ve got to tell you something. Sometimes 
I think I should have told you years ago—but 
I promised your mother . Still, now that 
most of the story is out, and you know who 
your father was, I think it’s only just and 
right that you should hear the rest of it.” 

Dot and Ethel stared at each other with an 
unspoken “What on earth can it be!” and then 
they were staring back at Aunt Phoebe, wait- 
ing for her to begin. 
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The Beauty Prize 


“You know,” began Aunt Phoebe, “you 
have often noticed that twins run in families, 
put it never seemed to occur to you that your 
own mother might have been a twin, too. But 
she was. She was my own twin sister, and 
when we were your age, no one could tell 
us apart. We were both good dancers, and 
one night we appeared at an amateur per- 
formance in New York, where we lived, and 
made a wonderful success—dancing—I shall 
never forget it—in old-fashioned crinolines, soft 
muslins with sprigs of violets and row after 
row of little frills, and little frilled pantalettes— 
white, of course—and bonnets and parasols. 
There was so much said about our dancing that 
finally we decided to goon the stage. There 
have been a lot of dancing sisters and dancing 
twins since then, but so far as I know we were 
the first; and I’m sure we were the first who 
always danced in period costume—Colonial, or 
Louis Fourteenth, or Early Victorian, or any- 
thing else that we could find which was 
picturesque and modest, and lent itself well to 
colored lights.” 

The two girls looked at her, looked at the 
marks which Time had made upon her: the 
sad mouth, the slightly bewildered glance, and 
then for another eloquent moment they stared 
at each other again. 

“First we took the name of Jewell—the 
Jewell Sisters,” continued Aunt Phoebe, “but 
after a while we went back to our own real 
names, the Fuller Sisters; and wherever we 
went our names were in the biggest letters, and 
we got the most applause. Finally we decided 
to accept an engagement in London—as much 
for the say of the thing as anything else—and 


it was while we were here that your father fell | 


in love with me.”’ 


“With you, Aunt Phoebe!” exclaimed Dot. 
“Yes, my dear. With me. Although we 
looked alike, Phyllis and I had gradually been 





growing different in our ways. Phyllis was | 


inclined to be reckless, more like Dot here, | 


while I was inclined to be careful, more like | 


Ethel. She spent her money as fast as she 
made it, and I saved mine. She liked to have 
admirers around her, and I was afraid of them. 
But when your father was introduced to me one 
afternoon at the hotel where we were staying, 
and I gradually saw how much he liked me, I 


changed my mind about admirers. I thought | 


he was the most wonderful, the handsomest, | 


the finest man that ever lived, and it wasn’t | 


long before we were deeply in love with each | 


other. At the time I didn’t know that | 
Phyllis was jealous, but it seems that she, | 


too, was in love with your father, and I 
found out later that more than once when 
he met her, she let him think that he was 
meeting me .. .” 


A DEEP sigh arose from Aunt Phoebe. 
** “You have found out now about your 
father’s family,”’ she continued. “They would 
never have consented to his marriage with a 
stage dancer. So we decided to marry without 
their knowing. We had an engagement in 
Paris one week, and he wrote me to meet him in 
Boulogne the following Wednesday, where we 
were to be married at the English church and 
go to Switzerland for our honeymoon. Your 
dear father had very little money, but I wrote 


him not to worry, as I had plenty for us both | 


until he was on his feet. I told your mother 
what we were going to do, and although I 
missed her the following Tuesday, of course I 
Suspected nothing until I reached Boulogne, 
and no one but God will ever know how I felt 


when I went to the church and found that | 
Hubert Pennington had been married the day | 
before to Phyllis Fuller. Later I learned that | 


she had written him advancing the marriage a 


day, and saying that she would like to spend | 
the honeymoon in America—that they could | 


catch a boat from Havre the next morning, and 
no one would know where they had gone. More 
than anything else, of course, she did this to 
hide from me.” 

“But, Aunt Phoebe!” exclaimed Dot. “Do 
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engineers hold in the Maytag 
Gyrafoam, they suggested that this 
washer be sold on a basis of direct com- 
parison - that solicitation be confined to 
a demonstration of its ability in service. 


T= convey the confidence that our 


Therefore, daily, thousands of house- 


wives are requesting that the Gyrafoam 
be brought to their homes where they 
may give it the most exacting inspec- 
tion—where they may wash with it. 


And further, they are urged to make 
this practical prepurchase test side by 
side, whenever possible, with any other 
washer that they believe to be as good. 
No other method is quite so convincing, 
quite so determining. It is by this com- 
mon-sense, self-sale plan that the world 
prestige of the Gyrafoam is maintained. 


All authorized Maytag dealers prefer 
that the washer be permitted to sell itself. 
The one nearest you will gladly deliver a 
Gyrafoam without obligation. Wash 
with it. We are confident you will not 
ask that it be taken back. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder * 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Gyrafoam “Washer 
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The thief that lurks in your home! 


1R is the thief of heat. When steam pres- 

sure goes down, air sneaks back to fill its 
place through your present venting valves put 
there to let air out. All this air must be driven 
out again before radiators can heat. 

If every radiator has a No. 2 Hoffman Air and 
Vacuum Valve, your steam heating system will be 
changed to a vacuum system. It will be kept 
free from air. You will have red-hot steam on 
bitter cold days—hot steam on cold days—warm 
steam on mild days. The No. 2 Hoffman Air 
and Vacuum Valves let the air out of the 
radiators—and keep it out! 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves can be installed by 
any steamfitter in a few hours. When this is 
done, you will be amazed at the change it will 
make in the performance of your boiler. Your 
ideal of heat control and heat comfort will be 
realized—because the heat thief (AIR) is out of 
your heating system. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
Write for the booklet “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,’’ which gives complete 
information about what these valves do and how 
they do it. Every valve is backed by the Hoffman 
5-year written guarantee. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HOPEMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
bept. H, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Will you kindly send me the 
the Door Against the Heat Thief, 
bout the cost of Hoffman Va 
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COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 





Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich. permanent 
colors. Kach 15-cene 
package contains di- 


rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons. 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats. stockings, sweat- 
ers, draperies, coverings, 
hanvings, everything new. 

Ruy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton. or mixed goods. 
Welis & Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
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HOFFMAN 
VALVES* 


more heat from less coal 








Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 

Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 

Fourth Largest Industry. 

You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 

Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 

Manager, etc. 


Train at home—past experience unnecessarv. 


We put you in touch with excellent 


hy Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
% student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
* iss able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’’ 


b Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D.C. 














Easy to open-- 
Easy to close 





Here is an ironing con- 











venience every woman 
will welcome. The Bick 
nell Folding Ironing 
Table gives a bizver 
ironing space. Clothes 
slide off and on without 
exertion. Will not col 









lapse, wiggle or tip. Light weight. Strong 
wood construction throughout. No wires or 
springs. Just the right height for 
ironing. 






easy 






If your dealer does not have it in 
stock—write to the 


J. F. BICKNELL LUMBER CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


+k, BICKNELL 
Folding Ironing Table 








The Beauty Prize 


you_mean to say he thought he was marrying 
you?’ 

“I thought so at first, till I saw the record of 
the marriage, and it was in Phyllis’s name 
not mine. No, my dears; I’ll tell you how] 
think it was. Because of his family’s objec- 
tions, I had held back now and then from 
marrying your father—afraid that I would do 
him more harm than good—and as far as ] 
could make it out from a few things that 
Hubert told me later, Phyllis met him at 
Boulogne and told him that I had been afraid, 
and that she had come, and I think he probably 
saw how madly she loved him, and what with 
thinking that he had already written his family, 
and engaged passage to New York—ywell, 
whatever the last little reason was, when I got 
to Boulogne the following morning, expecting 
to be a bride before noon—and found what I 
found—”’ 

“Dear Aunt Phoebe!” breathed Ethel. 
“Don’tcry . . . I know how you'd feel . , .” 

“My dears, I can not tell you how I passed 
the next few weeks,” continued Aunt Phoebe 
after a tearful pause, “but at the end of that 
time I had—well, nowadays they call it a 
nervous breakdown. And after that I was 
never very strong—perhaps a little bit muddled 
now and then if things went wrong—perhaps 
a little bit confused if anything worried me, or 
any one spoke sharp to me. Things like that. 
As soon as I was well enough to move, I went 
back to New York, and there I learned what 
else Phyllis had done. She had not only taken 
the man I loved; she had been to the bank and 
drawn my money, too—fully intending, I feel 
quite sure, to put it back as soon as she could 
—but taking it just the same. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for my sickness, I’m sure 
I wouldn’t have done what I did next, but I 
went right straight from the bank to the nearest 
police station—a thing which I have always 
regretted and shall keep on regretting as long as 


I live. 

“sy EANWHILE your mother and father had 
bought the place in Milford and settled 

down to be happy, but instead of that, it wasn’t 





> 


long before they were utterly miserable. Your 
mother was still fond of admirers. They 
seemed to excite her, to intoxicate her. There 


was never the least harm in her—you must 
always remember that—but apparently she 
could no more live without compliments than 
—than a goldfish can live without water. This 
always made your father angry, and after a 
while he began to fly in rages. Not only that, 
but your mother was still the same reckless, 
improvident girl that she had always been, and 
their money ran low. Fortunately the town 
extended Washington Street right through the 
back of their property to the new bridge, and 
by selling a building lot now and then they 
managed to keep their heads above water— 
but more than once, I think, it was a very near 
thing. 

“They had been married about a year when 
one day I received a letter from your mother, a 
letter which had been following me around from 
one place to another, criss-crossed and scribbled 
over with so many addresses that when I 
finally got it and read it, I looked at the 
envelope and I said to myself, “The Lord must 
have meant me to have this letter, or it never 
would have reached me.’ In the letter she said 
that she was away from home and was— 


| expecting something to happen on or about 


such-and-such a date, and had a strong feeling 
that she wouldn’t live through it. And she 
asked me to forgive her, and come and see her 
if I could. My dears, I looked at the date she 
had mentioned, and I looked at the calendar, 
and the very next day I packed a suitcase and 
went to Chatham, where your mother had 
written me. I reached there in the evening, 
and it was just before midnight when you tw0 
girls were born. 

“Your father hardly knew me at first, and 
what with my sickness, and my worries, an 
the way I fluttered whenever the least thing 
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I’m sure I couldn’t blame him. 
Your mother died that week, and the last day 
she was alive, she asked me please, please, never | 
to tell Hubert about the money. ‘He'll only | 
hate me every time he thinks of me, if you} 
do, she said, ‘and I'll soon be out of your way 
now, and never be able to worry you again.’ | 
So to put her mind at ease, I promised her, 
and Hubert never knew. — : 
“4s soon as poor Phyllis was buried, we all | 
went to Milford, and when you girls were about 
a year old, Hubert wrote home to his father, 
gho returned his letter with a few lines written 
across the face of it—a cold, cruel thing to do, 
it always seemed to me—telling him that as he 
had made his bed, so he must lie in it. That 
was the first and last time that I myself ever 
saw your father in a rage. He damned his 
people and all belonging to them, from A to Z, 
and said ‘Thank God, my girls shall be 
Americans, and never know what snobbery 
means.’ And he made me swear that I would 
never tell you or any one else who the Penning- 
tons were, or anything about them. ‘They are 
through with us,’ he said, ‘and I am through cl 
with them, and I never want to hear their ‘ 


upset me, 


name again as long as [I live.’ 

“After that he signed himself ‘Hugh Penning- 
ton’ instead of ‘Hubert,’ and trained himself, 
the way he spoke, till no one could tell he was 
English. 

“Myself, you see, I had another reason yet 
for keeping quiet. By complaining in New 
York about my money, I lived in daily dread 
of the detectives getting on the right track, 
which would have been a terrible thing to have 
in the papers, with poor Phyllis dead and 
nothing to be gained by it. It was partly to 
fool them that I took mz: old stage name, 
Jewell. And so you babies began to grow up, 
and I did everything I could for you—you’ll 
never know how much till you have babies of 
your own—although, my dears, I must tell 


you it was hard at times to think that you “J 
really ought to have been my own daughters 
instead of my nieces—to think that I ought to | 
have been mothering my own, instead of some | 


one else’s children—yes, even if she was my 
own sister, and had paid such a dreadful price 
for her “ove.” 


UNT Phoebe paused, and at first seemed 
unconscious that Ethel’s arm was around 
her, her head against the older woman’s shoulder. 
“So now perhaps you know how I felt when 
Mr. Smith turned up,” said Aunt Phoebe, | 
“and something put it in my head that he was | 
the detective that I had been expecting all | 
these years. I put him off the track in every | 
possible way, and never dreamed that he was 
looking for anything else but the missing | 
money until I saw that he was on the Princess | 
with us. And even then I didn’t feel sure for a | 
long time, because it’s hard to trust detectives, 
especially to know when they mean what they 
say, and when they don’t mean it at all. Yet 
even when [ was sure, and believed him when 
he told me that there was property involved, 
and that you two girls might come in for it— 
even then, you see, I had promised your 
father never to mention his connection with 
the family. So I had to go slowly, and tell him 
little things now and then, and let him put two 
and two together and find the answers for him- 
self and—well, it turned out all right in the 
end, but now you know just why it was that I 
couldn’t bear to hear Dot talking a few minutes 
ago about marrying the wrong girl. It might 
have sounded like a joke to some people, but, 
oh, my dears, what a tragedy—what a dreadful, 
dreadful tragedy—it has made my life for me!” 
There was silence then, thoughtful and 
tremulous, both the twins on the sofa, their 
arms around the only mother they had ever 
known. . i 
C “Listen, \unt Phoebe,” said Dot at last. 
I’ve often meant to ask you lately. Did you 
know from the first that Ethel and I both were 
on the Princess?” 
“I guessed it,” nodded Aunt Phoebe. “I 
Suessed it from a word or two that I caught 
now and then, and I was sure of it when you| JAR 























‘‘Minuet”’ designs. 


prise to you. 


Look for this trade- 
mark on the light- 
ing equipment you 
buy. It is your 
guarantee of 


QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK 





Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS-VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution, Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 
for samples. HAUSLER & CO., Dept, B. 
Washington, D. C. 


20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 


Cards $1.00, 6 Beautifully En- 
graved Birthday Cards 50c. 





White Kid 
Cleaner 


SE.CINDERELLA to 

restore snowy whiteness 

to your dainty slippers of kid. 

It renews their satiny softness 
as it cleans. 

On Sale at the Better Stores Everywhere 


Guaranteed 
EVERETT & BARRON 
Product 


Providence, R. I. 


London 


Q) 


gd 


ii ~~~~~~*\ 


eardslee 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN 
BUYING LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
ERE is a chandelier (and bracket to match) typi- 


cal of the graceful daintiness of Beardslee ¥ 
In our booklet ‘‘Distinc- 
tive Designs for Home Lighting’’ you 
will find many other charming pieces ° 
of lighting equipment illustrated—and 
the prices will be an agreeable sur- 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 


221 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘“Dis- 
tinctive Designs for Home Lighting.” 


“Notice the Lighting Equipment” 


In using advertisements see page 4 











Minuet 
Chandelier 
No. M-032 





Minuet 
I Bracket 
) No. M-031 
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Materni 


M 4tERNity apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
Gresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 


Patented features provide ample expan- 


sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 


F 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. REE 


Addi Dept. // 
ant See star Find ave. NEW ork 























PRACTICAL 


HAIR CURLERS 


For Long and Short Hair 
_ Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZ2 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 46c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 


A:OTEINPARB no. 80 Brgncrey 
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It is Easy to Have 
Beautiful Curtain Effects 


XT time you renew or clean 
your curtains why not hang 


them on Bluebird Rods? These up- 
to-date, economical rods make cur- 
tains prettier by suspending them 
naturally, artistically, without sag- 


ging. 


No fuss or work putting Bluebird 
Rods up. Sturdy brackets attach in 


a few seconds—the rods go on or 
off instantly. Single, double, triple, 
in rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes, they suit every 
room, bathroom to library. 


“Bluebirds” are the only rods 
with ornamental stiffening ribs. 
Look for this feature. Made by H. 
L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Inquire of your dealer for Blue- 


bird Rods. 





“They Make Your 


He carries them or 
will gladly get them for you. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 






Curtains Prettier’”’ 








MONEY 
FULL TIME- 
SPARE TIME 







EARN BIGE 


MEN—WOMEN— | 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 


Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and ;atterns), hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Just show samples. They sell 
themselves. Refined, easy and profitable. 
Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 








MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.. Inc., DEPT. 54, BINGHAMTON,N. ¥. | 
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The New Yankee 


Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 


grace and 


beauty. 
sys 


Midget 
girls andsmall 
solid nickel. 





MEDITERRANEAN (Jan. 31) 


Cunarders. I 
etc. European stopovers. Longest Experienced Management. 





INSIST THAT IT BE A “‘PROPP” SET 


AROUND THE 
WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY and 
MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) 


Seasonal cruises by superb, specially chartered, new, oil-burning 
Reasonable rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees, 


Expert staff. Limited membership. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Small party leaves Jan. 22 
Please specify program desired. 
CLARK’S TOURS - 


Times Bldg., N.Y. 








None Genuine Without ‘“‘PROPP’’ Trade Mark 


See For Your 
’ mi & my 
a a SS BS ne | 
a ee ~ as : 

ELECTR {ARDWARE 

and DEPARTMENT STORES : 

















The Beauty Prize 


said that you were going to stay in New Yor 
while Ethel was on the cruise. It was just the 
gay, reckless thing that poor Phyllis woul 
have done, and you are a true daughter of your 
mother in many things, my dear.” 

Ethel’s question went deeper. “Did yoy 
ever get your money back,” she asked, “the 
money, I mean, that bought the place ip 
Milford?” 

“No, dear, I didn’t. But that’s all right, 
It’s been my home for the last twenty years 
It wasn’t because of the money that I’ve told 
you what I have.” 

“Of course, it wasn’t,” said Ethel quickly, 


| “but you’re going to get it back, too. And 
always, of course, our home will be your home, 


because you. know you have always been one 


| of us, and you always will.” 


Aunt Phoebe’s cheeks reddened a little, and 
she fell to smoothing out one of her ribbons, 
looking arch as she did so, and more like her 
old-time self. ‘Well, as to that, Ethel,” she 
said, ‘““Mr. Smith has made a name for himself 
in helping to find the Denham twins. Of 
course, in a way, you found yourselves, but 
he had the case very nearly completed when 
you turned up in London. So now his firmis 
going to open an office in New York and put 
him in charge. He has tried being a bachelor 
for a good many years, but from something he 
said the other night, I believe he has grown 
tired of it and is seriously thinking of trying 
something else. In fact, I wouldn’t be sur 
prised if he calls to see me tonight—and if he 
does—if he does, my dears—!” 

They were interrupted by the butler—a su- 


perior-looking being who would have graced 


any assemblage of bishops or ambassadors in 
which he might have condescended to appear. 
“Mr. Schuyler, my lady,” he announced, 
“calling to see Miss Pennington.” 
Bob had kept his taxi waiting in the rain, 


| and a few minutes later he was helping Dot 


inside. 

“Some butler!”’ he exclaimed, following her 
in. “T’ll be glad when I get back home. How 
would you like to live forever with one of those 
old princes of the blood watching every move 
you made and leading you ’round by the ear?” 

Dot threw her young chest out, and even in 
the cab achieved a fair effect of mimicry. 
“ “Mr. Schuyler, my lady,’ ” she announced, 
“ “calling to see Miss Pennington—!’ ” 

This made Bob laugh, but he laughed louder 
yet at Dot’s &xpression of dignity and the 
pompeus manner in which she took hold of his 
ear and led his head around in small, but 
mirthful circles. 

“You are the nicest girl!” he exclaimed, still 
laughing a little after he had applauded her, as 
lovers have applauded each other since time 
immemorial. ‘“ ‘Mr. Schuyler, my _ lady, 
calling to see Miss Pennington!’ ” ‘ 

“Listen, though, Bob,” she said—rather 
wistfully, too, her eyes looking large in the 
gloom of the cab. “You mustn’t think I’m 
always light and frivolous—and nothing else.” 

“T don’t think so,” he earnestly told her, and 
indeed he wouldn’t have thought so, if he could 
have seen her a few days earlier burning the 
paper which she had taken, unobserved, from 
her father’s envelope—a paper which would have 
lost Bob to her—a paper showing that it was 
she, Dorothy, who was the oldest—that it was 
she, Dorothy, who could have had the grandeur 
and the glory which were Ethel’s now, beyond 





all taking away. 


«A true daughter of your mother in many 


| things,’ ”’ she thought to herself with a choking 





little catch of her breath, “only now that 
know, I must be extra careful, and make Bob 
the happiest man ever, as long as I live.’ 


MEANWHILE, back at the Grosvenor 

Square mansion, the butler had appeared 
again at the door of the drawing-room—mor 
stately than before, if possible, and looking a 
though he were either about to excommunicate 
a monarch or present an ultimatum from 
foreign power. 
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“Mfr. Glenmuir,” he announced. 

Bric’s taxi was also waiting, the pick of a 
dozen stands—and a few minutes later they 
yereon their way to the theater—he nervously 
telling her about the wonders of Pavlowa, and 
de listening to him as serenely as you please. 

“Do we go along the Embankment?” she 
asked once. 

“No,” hesaid, “that would beoutof our way.” 
“What a pity!” she smiled. “I saw in the 

r the other day that they’re beginning to 
all it ‘Lovers’ Lane,’ and I was wondering if 
there'd be any body down there this rainy night.” 

That kept him quiet for half a block, 
although he had to be careful or his teeth 
yould have played a slight staccato. 

“Are you sure you want to go and see 
Pavlowa tonight?” Ethel asked then. 

“1?” he asked. “I don’t care where I go, 
slong as I’m with you.” 

“Then what do you say if we go for a ride 
instead? It’s a beautiful wet evening, and I’ve 
always wanted to see London at night in the 
nin, We could go and see Pavlowa some 
other night—when it’s fine. Couldn’t we?” 

But still Eric hesitated. 

“Afraid?” she asked in her gentlest voice. 

“Yes,” 

There was a pause, and then, “You needn’t 
keae. .« i'm not.” 

They looked at each other, a street lamp 
lighting the car for a fleeting moment and then 
discreetly disappearing behind them. Made 
bolder by what he had seen in Ethel’s eyes, 
Eric raised her hand and kissed it. She looked 
at her knuckles, and then quietly raised them 
to her own smiling lips. 

Eric leaned forward and opened the glass 
slide. “Never mind the theater,” he said in an 
ugent voice. “Drive around the city for a 
few hours—along the Embankment first! . . .” 





ACK at Grosvenor Square, Aunt Phoebe 

had drawn the sofa in front of the fire with 
aluxurious air of expectation, when the butler 
looked in again. 

“Mr. Smith,” he announced. 

“Show him in, please, Edwards,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, looking over the back of the sofa 
as though to the manner born. “And—oh, 
Edwards—” 

“Yes, madam?” 

“For the rest of the evening, ¢ s.all not be at 
home...” 

(THE END) 

ay ONE who has chuckled over the 

ventures of Ethel and Dot in “The 

Beauty Prize” will be delighted to know that 
another George Weston serial is coming in 1925! 


Christmas Cakes 
(Continued from page 77 
Orange Angel Cake 


1 cupful sugar 5 tablespoonfuls water 
6 eggs : Grated rind 1 orange 
4 cupful orange juice 1 cupful pastry flour 


_ Cook the sugar and water to 238° F. or until 
it threads well. Beat the whites of the eggs 
until stiff, pour the boiling sirup over them, 
beating constantly. Beat for ten minutes, then 
add the rind and juice of the orange and the 
egg-yolks beaten well. Then add the flour 
aifted five times. Pour into a greasea tube pan 
and bake for one hour at 320° F. 
Mrs. T. F. Sanders, 2200 38th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Chocolate Potato Nut Cake 
lcupful mashed pota- % cupful milk 


y toes 1 cupful walnuts | 

2 cupful butter 5 teaspoonfuls baking 
4 cupfuls pastry flour powder 

9 squares chocolate \% teaspoonful cloves 

4 eggs ‘ % teaspoonful cinna- 
4 teaspoonful nutmeg mon 

écupfuls sugar % teaspoonful salt 


Cream the butter and sugar and add the 
¢gg-yolks, melted chocolate, and potatoes. Sift 
dry ingredients together three times and add 
alternately with the milk. Beat well for about 
two minutes, Add the nuts slightly chopped. 
Then fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites. 
Bake in layers at 375° F. for twenty minutes. 
Mrs.C. V. Patter on, 515 Maple St., Kansas City, Mo. 














*BETTER BRUSHES © 
Christmas 






E UNCONVENTIONAL this 
Christmas! Give your friends 
and ‘our family Better Brushes. 
The.z is a Better Brush for 
every conceivable use. And every 
Better Brush is all that its name 
implies. Each is made from only 
the finest materials obtainable. 

Better Brushes are practical 
gifts—the kind you are glad to 
receive yourself. And they cost 
you less than other brushes of 
comparable quality. 

Wait for an early visit from the 
Better Brush Representative! He 
will save you time and money on 
your Christmas shopping. Better 
Brushes are sold only in the home! 


BETTER BRUSHES, Inc. 


Palmer, Massachusetts 









These and other Better 
Brushes will make useful and 
practical gifts for Christmas: 







Collapsible Shaving 

Brush . - - 95 
Bristle Clothes Brush - 1.50 
Aluminum Hair Brush 3.95 
Friction Shower Brush 5.45 


SEI TER 
BRUSHES 


Trade Mark A 

















Interior Decoration Problems 


Solved for You 


Every housewife faces the problem of deciding upon numer- 
ous details that arise on the subject of decoration. Can you 
answer all of the perplexing questions? 

The Studio of Furnishings and Decorations will gladly dis- 
cuss with you your special problems without charge. And for 
your convenience, experts of this department have prepared the 
following folios, which help infinitely in the decoration of your 
home. 


1 The Informal Living Room : © How to Refinish Natural Wood Furni- 


C} The Formal Living Room............ 25 ture 
] How to Make a Dining-Living Room.. 2! 0 List of Books on Interior Decorating 


[) Furnishing and Decorating a _ Five and Allied Subjects 
Room Home for Two Thousand ia O What to Put on the Mantel and Side- 
_. Dollars . or 2: board 
J Stenciling “urniture and Fabrics 3 ee Working directions and hot iron pat- 
Home cess P terns for the following parchment lamp 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for shields and shades, 
Doors and Windows............ 25 Ros ‘s +13 of ° 
Ms [ se Candle Shield (design for 
} The Sun Parlor or Porch 25e O Re  itakie) a 8 
~] How to Make Lamp Shades.......... 25¢ ““ 7 +9 . ase nee z 
) How to Equip the Clothes Closet..... 25¢ 1 Itallan Candle Shield (design for 
] The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and shields . 
How to Make Them 0 Double Candle Shield (design for 4 
] How to Make Rag Rugs shields) 
C] Upright Floral Shade 


] How to Paint Furniture. . 
O] Tree Design Shade 





-}] Floor Finishes and Coverings....... 
} Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 2% © Floral Medallion Shade 


Check the folios you want and send check or money order for full amount, 
(Do not send cash.) And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


Furnishings and Decorations 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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That’s the way 
Drano works. Just 
sprinkle a little in 
stopped-up or lazy 
drains—its boiling, 
scouring action 
quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint and other refuse, leaves 
pipes free-flowing and sanitary. 

Drano positively cannot harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


A necessity in laundry, bathroom 
and kitchen—wherever there are 
drains. Saves plumber bills, delays 





The Candle In The Forest 


(Continued from page 31) 


the lock, and went in, and turned on a light, 
and there was the table set for four. 

And the Small Girl’s father said: ‘You see 
we have set a place for you. We must eat 
something before we go out.” 

And the Boy said: “Are we going out? I 

| came to see the tree.” 

“We are going out to see the tree.” 

Before the Boy-Next-Door could ask any 
questions, the Small Girl’s mother appeared 
with her finger on her lips and said: “‘Sh-sh,” 
and then she began to recite in a hushed voice, 

“Hickory-Dickory-Dock—” 

Then there was a little cry and the sound of 
| dancing feet, and the Small Girl in a red dress- 
ing-gown came flying in. 


clock. The mouse is on the clock.” 

| Well, it seemed to the Boy-Next-Door that 
| he had never seen anything so exciting as the 
| things that followed. The chocolate mouse 
went wp the clock and under the chair—and 
would have had its tail cut off except that the 
Small Girl begged to save it. 

“T want to keep it as it is, mother.” 

And playing this game as if it were the most 
important thing in the whole wide world were 
| the Small Girl’s mother and the Small Girl’s 
father, all laughing and flushed, and chanting 
ithe quaint old words to the quaint old 
music. 

The Boy-Next-Door held his breath for 
fear he would wake up from this entrancing 
dream and find himself in his own big house, 
alone in his puffy bed, or eating breakfast 
with his stodgy parents who had never played 
with him in his life. He found himself laughing 
too, and flushed and happy, and trying to sing 








and bother. 

Get acan andtry it. Your grocer, 
druggist or hardware dealer can sup- 
ply you. If not, send 25c for full 
sized can. The Drackett Chemicai 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
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MIFFLIN] 
ALKOHOL 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Should be 
in every household. 
Important uses listed 
on every bottle. 


For CHRISTMAS— 
Embossed Stationery 


\ =/| , from HOLLYWOOD 
200 Sheets $é) .00 
100 Envelopes ™ Postpaid 
With Name and Address in beautiful RAISED 
letters, on 100 sheets ( with 100 plain) or 100 
uouble apeste and 100 envelopes. NOT ordinary printed sta- 
tionery, but EMBOSSED stationery, giving distinction to your 
Sire oi Somespondence. Choice of White, Grey, Blue or Buff. 


ize 5% x 6%. Syren pen rae guaranteed or money refunded. 
d $8 with order an place CHRISTMAS GIFT orders Now! 





Hollywoed Stationery Co.. 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 
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}in his funny 


| the clock again, 


FOR breakfast they each had a great baked 
| butter, and great glasses of milk, and as soon 


| of the door and down into the wood back of 
| the house, 


| himself humming and dancing with them. 


boy’s voice, 
“Heigh-o, says Anthony Rowley! 
The Small Girl absolutely refused to eat the 
| mouse. “He’s my darling Christmas mouse, 
Mother.’ 


9 


So oe mother said, ‘Well, TH put him on | 
where Pussy Purr-up c2n’t | 


get him while we are out.” 

“Oh, are we going out?” said the Small Girl, 
round-eyed. 

“Ves.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“To find Christmas.” 

That was all the Small Girl’s mother would 
tell. So they had breakfast, and everything 
tasted perfectly delicious to the Boy-Next- 
Door. But first they bowed their heads, and 
the Small Girl’s father said, 

“Dear Christ-Child, on this Christmas 
morning, bless these children, and help us all 
to keep our hearts young and full of love for 
Thee.” 

The Boy-Next-Door, when he lifted his 
head, had a funny feeling as if he wanted to 
cry, and yet it was a lovely feeling, all warm 
and comfortable. 


apple, and great slices of sweet bread and 
as they had finished, away they went, out 


and .when they were deep in the | 
wood, the Small Girl’s father took out of his | 
pocket a little flute and began to play, and he 
played thin piping tunes that went flitting 
around among the trees, and the Small Girl 


“Oh, mother, mother, the mouse is on the | 








hummed the tunes, and her mother hummed 
the tunes until it sounded like singing bees, 
and their feet fairly danced, and the boy found 


Then suddenly the piping ceased, and a 
hush fell over the wood. It was so still that 
they could almost hear each other breathe— 
so still that when a light flamed suddenly 
in that open space it burned without a 
flicker. 

The light came from a red candle that was 








set in the top of a small living tree. It was the | 


only light on the tree, but it showed the! Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I, NA. 





Hot Water Every where 
? ae 2 





“HOLYOKE” KEéRosen—E 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot water for kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturbing 
stove connections. 

BURNS “coal oil” and is both 
smokeless and odorless. ' Economi- 
cal to install and operate. 
APPROVED by Goop Hovsrkerp- 
ING. Many thousands in use in 
every section of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10 on Hot 
Water Heating in the Home. Give 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Ponelt Sets Please vie » Chiltan 
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No. A—Six Pencils [assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90¢ 


No. E re Pencils [assorted colors} and fancy shades embossed 
THER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50e 





No. C-Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box %e 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. * Nes yor Gis* 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


One or all 36 arms may be 
used at once. Hanging area 
40 ft. IT REVOLVES and 
ROLLS ON CASTERS. With 
arms open, fits “any space 35 
inches wide. 5 ft. 10 in 
tall. Will last lifetime, 
Invaluable as time, step and 
strength saver where there are 
children. If your dealer does 
not carry it, WRITE FOR 
FOLDER. (Can go pareel 
post, weight 17 Ibs. packed.) 
Please mention dealer’s name. 


H. G. wooD MFG. CO., Dept. A-13, Dexter, Maine 





No. §. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete $250 





CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impos! 
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COMFORT 


ben comfort of your new 
home will depend greatly 
upon the material used for its 
walls. Before building you 
should investigate Natco Hol- 
low Building Tile and assure 
yourself a warm house in win- 
ter and.a cool one in summer. 


Free Home Book 


Our Free Home Book “Natco 
Homes” containing many pic- 
tures of attractive homes and 
garages will be mailed free at 
your request. Write today. 
















National Fire Proofing Co. 
1400 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
ete., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
of Good Housekeeping, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1924. State of New York, 
County of New_York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared D. L. Hedges, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of Good Housekeeping and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
4 true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid puolication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, International Magazine Company, 
Inc, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C.; Editor, W. F. 
Bigelow, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C.; Managin 
Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C.; 
Business Manager, D. L. Hedges, 119 West 40th 
Street. N. Y.C. 2. That the owners are: International 
Magazine Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, 
N. Y. C.; Hearst Publications, Inc., 119 West 40th 
Street, N. Y. C.; Star Holding Company, care of 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, 

laware. Sole Stockholder, W. R. Hearst, 137 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
Paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 

, Securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 

| OWner; and this affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 

terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 


winged before me this 24th day of September, 1924. 
No. 3717, 
Seal) 


(Seal 


Sperl, Notary Public, Queens County 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1925.) 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2 
N. ¥. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 








snowy balls, and the small red fairies whose 
coats had silver buttons. 

“It’s our tree, my darling,” he heard the 
Small Girl’s mother saying. 

Suddenly it seemed to the boy that his heart 
would burst in his breast. He wanted some 
one to speak to him like that. The Small Girl 
sat high on her father’s shoulder, and her 
father held her mother’s hand. It was like 
a chain of gold, their holding hands like that 
and loving each other— 

The boy reached out and touched the 
woman’s hand. She looked down at him and 
drew him close. He felt warmed and com- 
forted. The red candle burning there in the 
darkness was like some sacred fire of friend- 
ship. He wished that it would never go out, 
that he might stand there watching it, with 
his small cold hand in the clasp of the Small 
Girl’s mother. 


T was late when the Boy-Next-Door got 

back to his own big house. But he had not 
been missed. Everybody was up, and every- 
body was angry. The Daughter-in-Law had 
declared the night before that she would not 
stay another day beneath that roof, and off 
she had gone with her young husband, and her 
little girl, who was to have had the pink doll 
on the tree. 

“And good riddance,” said the Next-Door- 
Neighbor. 

But she ate no breakfast, and she went out 
to the kitchen and worked with her maids to 
get the dinner ready, and there were covers 
laid for nine instead of twelve. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor kept saying, 
“Good riddance—good riddance,” and not 
once did she say, “A Merry Christmas.” 

But the Boy-Next-Door held something in 
his heart that was warm and glowing like the 
candle in the forest, and so he came to his 
mother and said, 

“May I have the pink doll?” 

She spoke frowningly. ‘What does a boy 
want of a doll?” 

“I'd like to give it to the little girl next 
door.” 

“To you think I buy dolls to give away in 
charity?” 

“Well, they gave me a Christmas present.” 

“What did they give you?” 

He opened his hand and showed a little 
flute tied with gay red ribbon. He lifted it to 
his lips and blew on it, a thin piping tune 

“Oh, that,” said his mother scornfully. 
“Why, that’s nothing but a reed from the 
pond!” 

But the boy knew it was more than that. 
It was a magic pipe that made you dance, 
and made your heart warm and happy. 

So he said again, “‘I’d like to give her the 
doll,’ and-he reached out his little hand and 
touched his mother’s—and his eyes were 
wistful. 

His mother’s own eyes softened—she had 
lost one son that day—and she said, ‘Oh. 
well, do as you please,” and went back to the 
kitchen. 

The Boy-Next-Door ran into the great room 
and took the doll from the tree, and wrapped 
her in paper, and flew out of the door and down 
the brick walk and straight into the little 
house. 

When the door was opened, he saw that his 
friends were just sitting down to dinner— 
and there was the beefsteak pie all brown 
and piping hot, with a wreath of holly, and 
the Small Girl was saying, 

‘And the onions were silver, and the carrots 
gold—” 

The Boy-Next-Door went up to the Small 
Girl and said, 

“T’ve brought you a present.” 

With his eyes all lighted up, he took off the 
paper in which it was wrapped, and there was 
the doll, in rosy frills, with eves that opened 
and shut, and shoes and stockings, and curly 
hair that was bobbed and beautiful. 

And the Small Girl, in a whirlwind of happi- 
ness, said, “Is it really my doll?” 
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These Tests 


(at our expense) 


show you the NEW way 
to clean 


BRILLO 


OO BAGG VS Pav Orr” 


HOUSEHOLD 
CES NCIPAL USES] 





A burned baking dish cleaned and 
polished in two minutes. A blackened 
roasting pan scoured and brightly bur- 
nished in four minutes. An aluminum 
coffee-pot shined like new in two 
minutes. 

Use the coupon (below) for enough 
Brillo to try these and other tests. 
Brillo cleans better, quicker, easier— 
without labor and without danger to 
your hands. 

This new method combines a won- 
derful scouring pad with purest soap. 
No messy rags, powder, brushes or 
acid. Just try it! 


RILLO 


CLEANS LIKE £1G/SA7NING 


Where to Buy A Truly Remark- 
Brillo able Guarantee 

BRILLO is now sold We will give abso- 
at Woolworth, Kresge, lutely free a new alum- 
Kress Seale? McCrory inum utensil for any 
stores; leading depart- 14 one Brillo fails to 

ment, hardware, gro- - s 
clean. No utensil has 


cery and grocery chain y 
stores; and 10c and 25c ever been found which 
stores, Brillo failed to clean. 





BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, New York 
_ 10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of 
pls (FREE SAMPLE if you prefer it!) 


G H-12-24 


Name — 


Fe ee — 





















Dealer*s Name and Address 

Send us yournameand 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 
anos, furniture,woodwork,automobiles. Makes 
obtain, FREE, a *« 
center, adjustable handle and many exclusive 
Write now for your FREE sample and 
LIQUID VENEER 


. To Housewives 
Re we will send you, FREE 
and POSTPAID a 10cent 
your daily dusting Cleans,dusts and polishes 
with one sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 
everything look like new. Makes dusting a 
pleasure Moreover, we will tell you how to 
$2.00 \\KQWi wk MOP 
Has removable swab for washing, all yarn 
features. You'll bedelighted. Every house- 
wife needs one. Will not cost you one penny. 
particulars. 
Sold by 
Hardware, furni- 
ture,drug, paint, 
grocery and 
general stores 
436 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gistisne em ete 
—— 


Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
brilliant colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
not just printed. Friendly, cheery, mes- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards, $2.00 
value. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
-Money back if not pleased. Order today 


Herman Goldberger, 108-C High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
173 
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Comparable in many respects is the procedure of 
business management and home management. Both are 
specialized arts. In both, equipment exerts a decided 
influence on the working force. For this reason hus- 
band or father, as well as the housewife, recognize the 
benefits of a Roper gas range in the kitchen. Content- 
ment, cheerfulness, as well as prompt, well-cooked meals 
are a direct result of Roper Complete Oven Control 
gained through the co-operative operation of Roper 
ventilated oven and Roper temperature control. 


See the Roper—priced from $35 to $300, where the 


best gas appliances are shown. The Roper Recifile of 
tested recipes sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


ROPE 


Tes 
Mh, 2% 


- : BEGUs Par ofr. J AEG  CAnagy = 
Every Roper Rone CHAS EG Electric 


before it is certified by 
the Roper quality mark 
the Roper purple line. 


Bt SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE === AND THE ROPER COMPLETE CVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BU 


Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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The Candle In The Fores 


And the Boy-Next-Door felt very shy and 
happy, and he said, “Yes.” 

And the Small Girl’s mother said, “I¢ was a 
eee thing to do,” and she bent and kisseq 
iim. 

Again that bursting feeling came into the 
boy’s heart, and he lifted his face to hers ang 
said, “May I come sometimes and be your 
boy?” 

And she said, “Yes.” 

And when at last he went away, she stood 
in the door and watched him, such a little laq 
who knew so little of loving. And because she 
knew so much of love, her eyes filled to over. 
flowing. 

But presently she wiped the tears away and 
went back to the table. And she smiled at the 
Small Girl and at the Small Girl’s father, 

“And the potatoes were ivory,” she said, 
“Oh, who would ask for turkey, when they 


can have a pie like this?” 


As Some of Our Stage 
Folk Cook 


(Continued from page 75) 


| cut in small strips, two cupfuls of canned or 


fresh-cooked peas, and the canned mushrooms 
coarsely chopped. Stir until thoroughly 
blended, then add gradually one egg slightly 
beaten. Arrange the chicken and gravy in the 


| center of a large dish. Pour over it the savory 


vegetable mixture and garnish with hot, canned 
asparagus tips and a few fresh mushrooms 
which have been prepared in the following 
manner: Wash and skin the mushrooms, then 
remove the stems, which can be used in soup 
making. Lightly dust the mushroom caps with 
seasoned flour, and sauté in butter until tender. 


Peggy O’Neil’s Oeufs en Surprise 
Hard-cook three eggs, and when thoroughly 


| cold, remove the shells. Coat the entire sur- 
| face of the eggs with seasoned flour and then 


wrap each egg in uncooked sausage meat 90 
that the eggs are thoroughly hidden—One- 
half pound of sausage meat should be sufficient. 
Salt and pepper may be added to the sausage 
meat if necessary. Again roll the sausage egg 
in seasoned flour. Cut out six rounds of bread 
one-half inch thick, and sauté them until 


| golden brown on both sides. Keep hot. Mean- 


while fry the sausage eggs in deep fat at 390° F. 
for three minutes, or until the sausage meat 


| is thoroughly cooked. Drain on absorbent 
| paper and cut the eggs in halves. Stand one 


egg-half on each round of fried bread and serve 
as an entrée garnished with parsley. 


Grace George’s American Torte 

Beat six egg-yolks well, and add one cupful 
of sugar slowly, and beat until light. Put two 
cupfuls of blanched almonds through the food 
chopper, using a medium fine blade. Mix the 
almonds, one tablespoonful of bread crumbs, 
and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Add 
this to the first mixture, then fold in six ¢& 
whites beaten. stiff. Pour into a greased, 
floured tube pan and bake in a 320° F, ovet 
for 50 minutes. 


Lassa 
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“Ah lets it get a nice golden brown on one side, den ah 


turns it on de other side an lets dat brown. Den ah salts it.” 
(Many good cooks disagree with Sarah as to when to salt.) 

“When ah cooks a cheekin on a gas stove ah puts 
de plate whut ah uses for heatin de flatirons on under de 


fryin pan, turns down de heat an lets it fry slow/y-till it’s 


*Snmowdrift 


done fru. An if nesary, ah puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


For Making Cake, Biscuit and Pastry 


The Wesson Oil people make 
Snowdrift out of oil as good 
as fine salad oil. The oil is 
hardened and whipped—some- 
what as you beat the white of 
an egg—into a creamy white 
fat. (Its fluffy whiteness is how 
Snowdrift got its name.) 

Made entirely of this choice 
oil, Snowdrift is an absolutely 
pure, rich fat—most delicate in 
flavor and very good to eat. 
Taste it and see. 

Snowdrift is then packed in 
airtight cans so that when you 
get it in your kitchen it is as 
sweet and fresh as the day it 
was made. (This is important, 
because freshness makes quite 
as much difference in the good- 
ness of a fat as it does in eggs 
Or cream. ) 

We, who make it, think that 
there couldn’t be anything nicer 
thanSnowdrift for making cake, 
biscuit, pie crust or for frying. 

In frying, for instance—to 
know how good fried food can 


And For Frying 


taste, you've got to fry ina fat 
that is good itself. It is really 
a mistake to suppose that “‘any 
fat will do.’’ Of course you 
can fry, after a fashion, with 
any fat—but if you want things 
to taste good you've got to put 
just exactly as good a fat into 
your frying pan as you would 
put into cake or biscuit or any- 
thing else youwere going toeat. 

Most good cooks who have 
discovered Snowdrift, fry with 
it because Snowdrift makes 
things so good to eat. 

That's quite reason enough. 

It is also true that because 
it is pure vegetable oil there 


are scientific reasons for 
Snowdrift’s superiority as a’ 


frying fat. 


At the right temperature | 
“break ° 
smoke—that is, burn ' 


for frying, many fats 
down,”’ 
—and aren't as good to eat nor. 
as good for us as they might be. | 


In using advertisements see page 4 


The wholesomeness of Snow- 
drift as a frying fat is due to 
the fact that it can be heated 
hot enough to fry perfectly 
long before it burns, so that 
with ordinary care you can fry 
food in Snowdrift that is as 
wholesome as the same food 
cooked any other way, and 
still has that rich, delectable 
**fried”’ 


Snowdrift is also economical 


taste. 


—especially in deep frying. 
Strain it to remove any crumbs 
of food and you can use it over 
and over again. It will not 
absorb the odor.or. flavor of 
any food you cook in it—not 
even fish or onions. And Snow- 
drift is not altered much by 
heating #9 frying temperature. 
Some codking fat has to be 
thrown out after you use it a 
few times, but Snowdrift is 


altered so little by heating that 


youcan use it up and not waste 
it: It is almost as good the last 
time you use it as the first. 
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Delightful XmasGifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold —FREE 


EBERH'ARD FABER STATIONERY SETS 
with individual name SM 
in 22 karat GOLD 


No. 90--‘‘Home’’ Keratol Pencil Box—16 stati: articl le 
cluding eraser, sharpener, i2in.roler, srubber bands,etc. $2.50 


A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No.1-2-3 


No. 1--Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket. 
LEAT! HEH Case with NAME engraved In 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


No. ee 


No. 3--Three Pencils (assorted colors) 
” LEATHEa Gate wits NAM cnareved tn 2 





No. H--Three Assorted color ‘Pencils, Saaiia in Gold, "Holly Box 30cents 


© a ee 
No.A--Guaranteed 14 Kt GOLDself-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.25 


J.A. WATSON 


aap B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-Ailling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 


Order by No Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
10 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


De 250 W. 54 St. 
BALLARD PENCIL CO. °:% n2vteicny: 


}You can turn even hem on any skirt in 
3 minutes wit 


ih, \e 3 COLLINS TURN-THE-HEM 
SKIRT GAUGE 


Saves labor, time and makes accu- 
rate length all around a certaint 
Unusual and useful Christmas = t. 
Price $2.50 postpaid. Mone: 

in 30 days if not satisfied, Meloging 
return postage. No risk 

TODAY. 


W. H. COLLINS 
Dept. C, 18 Jay Street, New York 


Agents and dealers write for propo- 
sition. 


Christmas & New Years §% 
Engraved 


“Gq Greeting Cards} 


Beautiful script engraving, on 
kid-finigh pel Highest quality seit Cour late 
engraving. Write your own message; 
lines including name. Cards steel die emg 
ed with holiday scene in blue, red, and 
reen. Prices include envelopes. Prompt 


elivery of order placed early. Satisfacti 
quaranteod. Write today. "ag Courler-Jo! areal (ey 1990 
Job Printing Co., t. 1-8, Louisville, Ky. or 


High School Course 
Te) 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 
six other Bractical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it AM 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
wena Av.& 58th St. « AS. 1923 CHICAGO 


MAKE MONEY Train now 


Dept. Lil 
to start or 
manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 
only school operating a successful Tea 
Room in connection. Resident and Cor- 


respondence courses. Send for Booklet G. 


Ware School of Tea Room Management. 52W.39th St.,N.Y.C. 


inside two years. 
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The Fire Bird 


(Continued from page 27) 


cage that Father secured forme. The young 
ones, when they began feeding themselves and 
were able to fly well, were released. The cap- 
tive pair I carried to the city with me. 

For this I make no excuses. I merely explain 
the viewpoint that prevailed*in those days. 
Any one was free to capture and cage any bird 
desired, and many were sold in cities. If -ou 
have been reading these tales as they have ap- 
peared from month to month, you will realize 
that to us in that day the forests seemed in- 
exhaustible; the fish, birds, and flowers seemed 
inexhaustible, too. There appeared to be no 
end to the lavishness of Nature, while there 
were no laws on the subject. We had made 
laws of our own, and in our family we sincerely 
thought that we were protecting the birds and 
the flowers to a reasonable degree. I could not 
today keep a wild thing in captivity. I could 
not do it for very long at that time. But I did 
have caged wild birds when I was taken from 
the country and conducted to the city for my 
forma] education in books. 

There was one time shortly after my arrival 
in Wabash when I had in my care nine birds, 
all of which were wild, either having been 
captured at maturity, or taken from nests and 
reared, or rescued from swamps where nests 
had been destroyed. Some of them had been 
the subject of accident, and I was nursing 
them back to health and strength. One brown 
thrush with a broken wing had been the victim 
of an owl. I used to get out of bed an hour 
earlier in the morning than would otherwise 
have been necessary, in order to put fresh sand 
in cages, to scrape perches, to scour baths, to 
boil potatoes and eggs to mix with the rolled 
hemp seed that I fed these bird friends of mine. 
No one ever told me that it was wicked to 
make captives of wild birds, and I had not 
thought that far for myself at that time. I did 
it because I loved them so dearly. Certainly I 
learned all there was to know concerning birds 
and how they could best be handled and reared. 

When the day came that I did realize that it 
was unkind to confine in cages these free citi- 
zens of the air and the tree tops, although it 
almost broke my heart to do it, I gradually 
trained every bird I had in my possession to be 
self-sustaining, then opened wide the doors and 
gave to all of them their freedom. 

Years later I began putting what I had 
learned of the birds and the flowers, the moths 
and all outdoors, into books. In that work it 
certainly must be granted that these years of 
childhood experience with my subjects gave 
me deep insight, more sympathy, and intimate 
knowledge than writers lacking such experi- 
ence could possibly possess. The fact remains 
that I went through the years of my school life 
lugging all these birds with me wherever I 
went, caring for them with the most sympa- 
thetic and loving kindness. 


REMEMBER one day when a bird was acci- 

dentally freed as I opened.a screen door, and 
after trying his wings in one flight, he returned 
to perch on my head, and I quietly carried him 
back to the house. There were some of these 
birds that followed me around like a dog and 
would not have accepted their freedom had it 
been offered them. When the day came, there 
were many of them that had freedom literally 
thrust upon them. I had to train them by 


| degrees to go wild and forage for themselves. I 


truly believe that they preferred their cages 
and the food I prepared for them to going about 
hunting for themselves. 

But that is neither here nor there. s 
a wild thing and should have its freedom. I 
can not regret those magic days of youth, when 


I-was as happy as any of the birds beside my | 


brooks and through the fields and woods; when 
I was learning at first hand all these things that 
I am telling you and millions of other people 


| today; and it is because the things I am telling | 
you are true things, because they are real ex- | 


periences that really happened, because I tell | 
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Why Limit Your 
_ Selection of 
Home Furnishings? 


No matter how good it may be, your 
“second” or“third” choice isn’t good 
enough. Because he realized this, 
Mr. Jay C. Hills originated, over a 
quarter century ago, the plan which 
permits buying from your neighbor- 
hood furniture dealer, even though 
he may not have just what you want. 


Merely ask your dealer for a Card of 
Introduction to one of the ten dis- 
plays of fine furniture and floor 
coverings maintained by PECK & 
HILLS. If you prefer, ask to see the 
PECK & HILLS 448 page Catalog, 
with its large variety of latest styles. 


This plan enables your dealer to add 
to his volume without adding to his 
operating expense. The manufacturer 
is helped too. These economies mean 
savings for you. 

Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings,” thirty-two pages of helpful 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 


See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 





Fine Glassware that 
RESISTS BREAKAGE 


The Bulge Protects 
The Edge 


The , 
HOSPITAL TRAINING 


Classes will soon be forming for the new term. You 
will find the advertisements of many good schools on 
p.ges 6-7 of this issue. If you do not find what you 
want, we shall be glad to help you if you will write us 
full information in regard to your requirements am 
qualifications. 


ANT WORK .én<! 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. 
Men or ou with re ee or canvassing. see ee 
ly you with work and furnish wor! ing outfi 
ited offer RICKAFT STUDIOS, 





offer. Write to-day. 


Dept. C-2, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 





NOW IS THE TIME— 


to select a school for the spring 
term. If you do not find a school 
such as you are seeking on pages 
6—7 of this issue, write us an 

we shall be glad to help you. 

















Polish 





handle. 


moisten them. 
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How Mrs. Briggs 
Makes Her Money 
Go Farther 


Like many another thrifty 
housewife, she is always find- 
ing ways to make her dollars 
buy just a little bit more. 
One of her best economies is to make 


her own polish mops out of ordinary 
twine mops and 


3-in-One 
The High Qualiiy Household Oil 


First, Mrs. Briggs cuts off the strands 
of her mop about 8 inches from the 
Then she sprinkles the re- 
mainder with enough 3-in-One to 
In ashort time the oii 
has penetrated thoroughiy and her 


Mop is ready to use! 


How easily it reaches under beds, be- 
hind radiators, into dark corners—a!- 
ways after dust and always getting it. 
Fine Dustless Dust Cloths are also 
easily and quick.y made by sprink- 
ling any soft cloth with 3-in-One. 
FREE—‘2™0"%e and Dictisnary 

of Uses, snowing 79uses 
for3-in-One in the home, Write for 


jj). them. 
I THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 


\ Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
& \ HR«e 
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Baby’s 


Christmas Present 


than De Lis 
Baby Wear can be 
Made by 


Nothing finer 
Hand-made 
bought for the money. 
real French needleworkers. 


Write for Illustrated Xmas Fol- 
for 
children. 
Holiday assortments; best mate- 
guaranteed 
Also Ask For free fall and win- 
ter catalogue with paper doll 
“Bob and Betty’’ 
Illustrates 
everything for baby and up to 10 
Novelties gnd nursery 


der with 
babies 


suggestions 
young 


gift 
and 


rials; satisfaction 


cut-outs of 
for the children, 


years. 
furniture. 
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DE LIS, Dept. A-12, New Orleans, L- 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, Fuel, 
Paintings, Plants, etc. 

Fill with water, hang on the back 

of any radiator out of sight. Others 


for Hot Air Registers and Pipe- 
less Furnaces. Tens of thousands now in 
satisfactory use. Write for Free Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe Si. Dept. R-12. Chicago, Il 








them as they happened, that you recognize | 
truth to nature in them and accept them as | 
genuine personal experiences. 
‘I have had many unique experiences with | 
different birds. I have been unbelievably in- 
timate with the black vultures of the Limber- 
lost, with the kingfishers of Paradise Alley, 
with birds innumerable of different families 
and kinds and conditions, but the one bird 
dominant in my life above all others has been 
the cardinal grosbeak. There was this early 
experience and the years of my young life when 
each day he was in my home and in my care. 
After I had married and gone to a home of my 
own in the Limberlost country, the cardinal 
grosbeak was the dominant song-bird of the 
locality. He loved the Limberlost. It was his 
true and chosen homing ground. All over the 
black miles with the rich feeding of the swamp, 
beside the big ditch that drained it, through 
the winding miles of the Wabash river bottom, 
through the Canoper and Rainbow Bottom— 
everywhere I went, I found the redbird hom- 
ing. Through the summer in all this plethora 
of insect and worm, berry and grain, he could 
take care of himself, but there were times in 
the winter, when snow fell deep and lay for 
weeks, that he needed my assistance. And 
equally I needed his. 








AFTER I had worked at the most strenuous 

literary and scientific natural history en- 
deavor possible to me from the time I arose until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, i used, for exer- 
cise as well as mercy, when the weather was bit- 
ter and snows were deep, to don my field clothes 
and walk with my secretary to the stretch lying 
between the big ditch which was the outlet 
of the Limberlost and the Wabash River. We 
carried with us cabbage leaves and apple par- 
ings, cracked nuts, bread crusts, rice, anything 
that hungry birds could eat. Leaving the road, 
we would slip among the thickets beside the 
Wabash River and spread over the icy crust of 
the snows a great dining table for the birds. 
Regularly for weeks, during the winter months, 
I fed there each afternoon at a set hour many 
birds, and always from seven to nine cardinals. 
The birds became so habituated to me and 
to my daily treat that I could lead visitors to 
the spot with every assurance that they might 
tuck down among the bushes and watch me 
scatter food to numbers of birds, and by and 
by the cardinals learned te follow me home. 
They knew where I lived. They knew where 
my big log cabin stood at the edge of the vil- 
lage, and they started a practise of coming to 
me at four o’clock in the afternoon and sing- 
ing in the tall trees that surrounded the Cabin; 
so I began putting out a big piece of bark on 
the top of the grape arbor. covered with food 
for them—cracked nuts and hemp seed. Then, 
when summer came, a pair of them tried to 
nest in the wild roses that covered the music- 
room window, and were driven away by the 
sparrows. 

One day, driving from my work afield on the 
road from the east leading into the village 
where I lived, I saw a spot of red, and climb- 
ing from my carriage to investigate, I found 
the body of a male cardinal. He had been used 
as a target by some hunter wanting to test his 
aim. By that time my love for the bird and 
my friendship with him had come very close to 
obsession, and I was outraged that any one 
should have chosen such a harmless thing, such 
a daring thing, such a beautiful thing, such a 
source of song and cheer and uplift in the world, 
so shining a mark, when any bit of wood or 
stone would have served the purpose quite as 
well; and so with my heart hot to flaming I 
went to the Cabin and wrote ‘‘The Song of the 
Cardinal.” I set him singing through a win- 
ter migration and brought him north and de- 
tailed his homing in the Limberlost, his hunt- 
ting grounds beside the river, every affair of 
his home life as I had known it from childhood, 
every flash of his color, every note of his song 
gathered from all the years in which he had 
been the creature of my heart, the inmate of 
my home. His final captivity at my hands 
came in the form of the covers of a book, and 
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My secret of a 
3 perfect 
and 
glorious health 


ure 


By Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child I 
Was sO. weak, so puny and 
so deformed that I could 
not romp..or play as other 
children — did; everybody 
felt sorry for me; I was 
bow-legged- to. an extreme 
degree; my Knees were so 
weak I could neither stand 
nor walk. ..without iron 
braces, which I wore’ continual- 
ly; for ncarly two years I had to 
fight. against » consumption. No 
one ever droamed that some day I 
would be known as the ‘‘World’s 
most perfectly formed woman,’’ 
No one ever thought I would be- 
come the champion: woman. swim- 
mer of ‘the -world. - No one ever 
dared to guess that I would. be 
some day starred in great. fea- 
ture films, such as ‘‘A ~ Daugh- 
ter of the Gods,’”’ ‘‘Neptune’s 
Daughter,”’ ete. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 

I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present suc- 
cess, simply to show that no 
woman \need- be - discouraged 
with her figure, -her licalth, or 
her’ complexion. The truth is, 
very many tired, - sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a better 
figure and greatly improved health 
can be acquired in only 15 min- 
utes a day, -through the same 
methods used by me. 


Let me tell you how I can 
prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire a more 
beautiful body, how to make your 
complexion rosy from the inside 
instead of from the outside, how 
to freshen and brighten and 
clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply 
face, how to stand and walk gracefully, how to add or 
remove weight at any part of the doay, hips, bust, neck, 
arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to 
have heaith, strength and energy, 

Just mai! the coupon or write a letter for my itilus- 
trated new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’”” £ will also 
explain about my special Demonstration Offer, Mail 
the coupon now before my present supply of free books 
is exhausted, Address, Annette Kellermann, Ine., Dept. 
1012, 225 West 3y¥tn Street, New York City. 

Se ae em eS SY SE Se eee SE GUM eM nT ne 


Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 1012,225 W.39thSt., N.Y.C. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely 
free of cost, your new book, ‘“‘The Body Beautiful.”’ 
I am particularly interested in [] Reducing Weight 
OO Body Building. 


Name 


Address 


Those outside U. S. send 10c with coupon to help pay postage. 





for a Stocking 
Full of Joy! 


Playthings that please—in big, colorful 
Christmasy stockings ready to hang up. 
Tea sets, games, magic pipes—hundreds 
of novelties that “work”. Things children 
often like better than the costlier toys. 


THE COST IS SMALL 

No shopping. No bother. 25 in. long, 
bound in red and green. Delivered at 
your door costs only $1.00. Send money 
with your order today. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If the stockings do not satisfy you 
in every respect, your money will 


be refunded gladly. 


AMMIDON & CO. 
“The forty-eight year old house’’ 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


Electric Embossed Personal Stationery 


Fine, heavy vellum paper—white, blue, grey, lavender. 
Blue RAISED letters. 100 embossed envelopes, with 190 
embossed and 100 plain sheets 5%x6%, postpaid, $2.90. 
For personal or business use. Wording not to exceed 
four lines, block lettering. Send currency or P. O. order. 
Type Printed Stationery—100 envelopes, 200 sheets, $1.00. 

MURRELLE PRINTING COMPANY 


(Agents Wanted). 203 Lockhart, SAYRE, PA. 
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The Fire Bird 


for this book I paid a higher price than for any 
other I ever have written. : 
By the time I had finished the book and 
wanted illustrations for it, all my wild birds:had 
| been free for years, and so it was up to me to 
| go afield to make friends with others of their 
| family in their wild estate to secure for my 
|illustrations the reproductions I coveted. I 
| wanted the most intimate and compelling set 


For the many friends with whom you 
exchange presents—a Hall China Teapot 
offers a happy choice whose moderatecost 
is out of all proportion to the spirit of 
generous friendship which its hospitable 
and shining beauty carries with it. 

And for the season of friendship and 
cheer — for the warm and loyalentertain- 
ment of Christmas callers and visitors — 
nothing takes the place of a steaming cup 
of Hall-brewed tea. 

- Most good dealers — write if your 
favorite stores do not have them. 


proof Cooking China in 
the World 


Dept. H, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


HALLS * 
TEAPOTS 


Hall China Company , fo 
Largest Manufacturers of Fire- , 





Of Secret Process Fireproof China 


Fresh, rich and wonderfully 
delicious are the Pecans from 
Pecanway. Thin shells that 
ean be cracked by hand and 
the meat extracted whole. 


Fresh! 


Direct to You by Mail 


Secanway Nuts are shade 
cured for sweetness. Solid 
meat of finest texture, free from all 
bitterness. Order a gift package to- 
day for yourself or friend. Money 
Reduced Facsimile returned if not satisfied. 


3-lb. Package, $3.50 5-lb. Package, $5.50 
West of Mississippi add 50c for Postage 


M. 0. DANTZLER, S. Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S. C. 


BEAUTIFUL 1 
NECKTIES 
AMOUS Fisher Ever- 
wear Neckwear, beauti- 
ful fibersilk knitted ties, 


excellent. lustre, three new 
patterns and colors in attractive 
holly box $1. Or twelve. different 
patterns and colors in individual 
holly boxes $3. Check or money 
order Postage prepaid. If not 
satisfactory, return and money re- 
funded. Good Xmas proposition 
for agents, church fairs, carnivals. 
Bank reference: Marine Trust Co. 
9000 Ties Daily Production 
M. J. FISHER KNITTING CO., Inc. 


1027 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Start a money-making candy business 
MAKE in a shop or your own home.’ Cor- 
respondence or residence courses. Book- 
IRIDOR let A-2 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 
CANDIES gert, director (Instructor: Ys-W. C. -A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL "f wetisnscNee Yor" 
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of pictures of the home life of a pair of birds 
that ever has been given to the world by any 
one, to strengthen the plea I had voiced for my 
loved bird. 

I located three different nests, and for weeks 
I haunted their vicinity with a wagon load of 
paraphernalia. Every device that I ever had 
read of concerning natural history photography 
I used, and then I invented others. Near to 
nests, on limbs on which the birds were ac- 
customed to perch when going to and fro 
for food, I wired tiny bits of beefsteak that 
would make them pause in flight and detain 
them an instant. Sometimes they sang snatches 
of song, and sometimes they nibbled the 
food. Once the cardinal took a sun bath before 
my lenses with his feathers ruffled and his 
neck stretched to let the sunshine reach his 
body, and once he flattened his feathers in a 
shower of rain. Once he sang his most alluring 
song squarely into the face of my lens. Some- 
times I pictured him perching on the edge of 
his nest beside his brooding mate. Once I 
caught him wet from his bath in the river, 
while he guarded the nest in order that his 
mate might have her bath. I carried orange 
trees from my conservatory and introduced 
them into the shrubbery around his nest, cover- 
ing the tubs and buckets in which they grew, 
and so secured the pictures I wanted to illus- 
trate the time of Southern migration among 
the orange trees. Nest after nest I photo- 
graphed, bird after bird. And when the whole 
illustration was compiled, I had such intimate 
reproductions of living birds as never before 
had been made in the history of bird photog- 
raphy—courting pictures, mating pictures, 
brooding pictures, and all these others of 
which I have told you. 


T THE point of exhaustion after an unbe- 
lievable season of unabating work, I real- 
ized that I needed scenic backgrounds and floral 
bits for chapter decorations to give a proper 
setting to all this array of wonderful bird 
studies that I had made. So I went one day 
following a night of rain, in the hot sunshine 
of a steaming August morning, and worked be- 


;side the river bank on an old brush heap 


covered with trailing sprays of wild morning 


| glories, worked until I was steaming as if I 
; were in a Turkish bath. Afterward I went 
!on down the river where the mallows, the big, 
| blushing, pink mallows, grew. But they were 
| on one side of the river and I was on the other, 
'so I shouldered my cameras and waded in, 
and for an hour or two I worked in the run- 


ning water, making studies of the mallows 


| along the bank and the running river at their 


feet. Then I went home with a chill to begin a 
fight with congestion which laid me for three 
days at the very doors of death, and to one 


| night of a fight in which nothing in the world 


saved me but the clean blood of my ancestors 


| and the outdoor life and the hardy constitution 


which I had developed in a lifetime afield. 
After six weeks I crept up, one of those “‘shad- 
ows of former selves” that you read about, and 
in two weeks more, standing on an Indian 
blanket, and with careful assistance, I was 
back afield finishing the work necessary to 
complete my first book, “The Song of the 
Cardinal.” 

That was twenty-one years ago, and in the 
meantime my dear bird has sung his way clear 
around the world. Under the guise of many an 
exquisite cover my redbird has sung. First he 
was caged in red buckram, and afterward in 
red morocco, sometimes in vellum, sometimes 
in a modest little edition without illustration, 
and again in tooled leather with trappings of 


conomical-Complete 


Answers that eternal question 


“What shall I give?” A practi- 
cal, acceptable gift, a bit different. Con- 
tains 2,575 tested recipes, bound in 
white, washable oil cloth, wrapped in a 
festive red and green jacket. Just the 
thing for mother, wife, sister, sweetheart, 
friend. A gift to be treasured, at a moderate 

price. Wherever bo-ks 

are sold or order direct. PRICE 


Settlement Cook Book Co. ye 


474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


G,, Jour Sai Aas * 
lhe flaster Touch 
with Roseapples 


Roseapples: A new, luscious sweet pepper—bright red 
—rich nut flayored—unpeeled, yet tender, crisp and juicy. 


A boon to the hostess yet economical for everyday use, 
They give a new meaning to salads, 


Better for baking than fresh peppers, because they are 
more thick meated and being cooked need only heating 
in a quick oven. 


Over a thousand famous hotels are serving them. Re- 
quest your club steward to serve them. Call for them 
in your fancy grocery or send $1.00 to cover full prepaid 
cost of two tins, each containing six very large Roseapples, 
and free book of unusual recipes. 


If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, 
send today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
501 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


POPP LPO PLO LDL PLD DODD DPD DODD DLO DODO 
VIRGINIA DARE 


Double Strength FLAVORING EXTRACTS combine 
Quality and Economy. 
Vanilla Peach Anise Nutmeg 
Lemon Peppermint Almond Ginger 
Strawberry Rose Mace Banana* 
Cherry Wintergreen Cinnamon Apricot’ 
Orange Onion slove Mint 
Pineapple Celery Grape Pistachio 
Raspberry Coffee Maple Butter 
Allspice At Good Grocers or sent Direct. Walnut 
* VIRGINIA DARE EXTRACT CO. INC. 
Bush Terminal Building 10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Brighten your kitchen— f 
ighten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, by 
freight or express, please specify which. 
Soecial price for tops ger than 28 x 43. or 
26 x 47. 


The Enamel Products Co, 
555 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Drop into place 
over old table top * 
* like this 





€ Yor wrapping foodstuffs and ev: 


} use. Keeps frecliness in—keeps odors and taints out. 
Fifty snowy white sheets, finest quality pose, coated 
with clean, pure, odorless wax, in anew improved #0- 
muss, no-waste roll, Ten cents at stores, or send 

$1.00 for 10 rolls Riagaigs For sample roli send 16 
cents in stamps. MINNESOTA WAX PAPER CO. 
1824 St. Anthony Avenue, Saint Paul, 



















Stieff’ Silver 
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HERE is no gift more dur- 
_ tt able, more useful and pleas- 
ing than Stieff Solid (Sterling) 
Silver 925/1000 fine. . Its beauty 
of design, workmanship, and 
well-balanced weight give it an 
incomparable charm through- 
out a lifetime’s service. 










Write for our booklets, “Art 
of the Silversmith,” “Progres- 
sive Gift Plan,” “Crystallizing 
Boyhood” and illustrated cata- 
log showing gift articles for 
every need. Stieff Silver is sold 
at manufacturer’s prices. 
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RICE 








STIEFF ROSE 
PATTERN 


6 Tea Spoons—weighing 
4.38 ozs. per % doz. $6.00 
per % dozen. $1.00 each. 
6° Medium Knives—handles 
weighing 4.13 ozs. per % 
dozen. Stainless steel 
blades. $18.00 per %4 doz. 
3.00 each. 

6 Medium Forks—weighing 
9.63 ozs. per % doz. 
$15.00 per % dozen. $2.50 
each, 

6 Orange or Fruit Spoons— 
weighing 5.50 ozs. per % 
dozen. $9.00 per %4 dozen. 
$1.50 each. 

Lemon Fork—weighing 1.35 
ozs, each, $1.25 each. 
Relish Fork—weighing 1.09 
each, $2.25 each. 
































right red ozs. 
nd juicy, Sauce Ladle—weighing 1.00 
rday use, oz. each, $1.75 each, 
Olive Spoon—weighing .79 
oz. each, $1.50 each, 
they are Hand Wrought, Repousse 
heating Tea Sets, ranging from 
$350.00 up. Rose Pattern, 
m. Re. 
or them THE STIEFF CO., 
prepaid Silversmiths, 
eapples, Dept. M. 
nist Salesrooms 
rnishes, 17 N. Liberty Street 
(6 actual size) Factory 
NY Aebiisss te Cedar Ave. at Druid Hill 
Stieff Rose foun Spoone Park 
wi ° 
gz. price per half dozen BALTIMORE, MD. 
noon $16.00. Price each,$2.50 
m bine 
AD IAn ye Too ~~ 
itmeg 
nger 
nana” 
ried The kind most desired to go with 
int Colonial or antique furnishings. 
stachio They are soft, thick, lie flat, and 
tter are braided from new, clean, 
Inut knitted cloth in simple patterns. 





Fine for breakfast room, porch, 
bedroom and bath. Washable, fast 
colors; blue-grey, old rose-white, 
tan-blue. Oval, sizes: 18x30- 
$2.25; 22x38-$3.25; 25x46-$5; 
27x54-$6; 36x64-$9. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of check or money order, 
ADRIAN tec ald = Inc. 
Dept. 3124 Adrian, Mich. 




















[)* Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 
The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
astonishing thoroughness, 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 























gold and water color illustrations of the most 
exquisite work that I could do with my brush. 
Once he appeared in a gorgeous ten-dollar 


around the world in English, he began a strange 
pilgrimage, and in nine different tongues he 
sang to people of distant lands and foreign 
faces, and not content with that, his crowning 
achievement was when he sang for the blind of 
the National Lending Society of London, and 
in braille point for two similar organizations of 
our own country. For the matter of that, he 
is still singing through all these twenty-one 
years. There never fails on each semi-annual 
report from my publishing house to appear the 
record of an amazing number of sales of the 
history of the redbird and the music that he 
made in my heart, and that, by the grace of 
God, I have been able to pass on to give joy to 
other people. So that if in childhood I sinned 
in taking a pair of redbirds from freedom and 
keeping them the creatures of my loving min- 
istrations, certainly I have atoned by giving 
their song to millions and awakening~in the 
hearts of many people a love of all feathered 
creatures. Had it not been for those years of 
early intimacy with him, it would have been 
impossible for me to write of the cardinal as I 
am qualified to write of no other bird from 
personal experience. 

That my work has succeeded to the degree 
which it has is due wholly to the fact that it is 
personal experience that I am detailing in a 
plain and simple manner, carefully considered 
and always substantiated by scientific inves- 
tigation and historical background. I have not 
put hearsay into any of my bcoks, or any one 
else’s experience. What I have given has been 
what I have learned for myself, what I have 
found out through personal experience which 
many times has carried me to the limits of 
dangerous adventure, but there has been no 
price too high to pay, no physical exertion too 
great to attempt, if by and through it I could 
give to the world a higher appreciation of God 
and His creatures and His creations, a cleaner 
conception of living and a happier way to find 
entertainment in the fields and the woods than 
in the less heaithful and uplifting entertain- 
ments provided py the cities. 























HEN I moved my working location te the 
Cabin. North, the redbird was there waiting 
forme All summer he homed among the alders 
and the grape-vines and the big trees over- 
hanging the spring In the following summers 








spice thicket; once he homed among the wild 
crab-apples, and once he accomplished the 






the elder tangle; many times he nested among 
the wild grape-vines. There never was a sum- 
mer that he did not nest somewhere near the 
spring, and there never was a season when he 
did not build two or even three nests. There 
never was a winter when the redbird did not 
come to the cement porch, that I had built on 
the east side of the conservatory for suet and 
seed and nuts, along with a host of other win- 
ter birds ranging from flickers to winter wrens, 
and he came not singly, but in numbers, and 
brought his wife and frequently his entire 
family. 

Lying on a cot in the back-yard one summer 
day, I had been watching him through the tall 
sycamores, the buckeyes, and the sassafras, 
the oaks and walnuts, tall and slender as trees 
grow on a lake-shore, when I reached the place 
in Frazer’s ‘Folk Lore of the Bible” where the 
French explorer, Du Pratz, detailed the his- 
tory of the redbird as it is embodied in the 
legends of the Natchez Indians of Mississippi, 
the story of how the Indians weathered the 
flood, how the great Sachem had climbed the 
tallest tree on the tallest mountain in all the 
world with his mate, and commanded a pair 
each of all the birds and all the animals to take 
refuge in the other tall trees; how they had re- 
mained there for three days with the water 
reaching their chins. When finally the flood 











subsided, the great Sachem and his mate and. 


all the birds and animals came down to an 


edition. When he had so bravely sung his way 


RING on the Christmas dinner! 
Time for the Roast Srurrep 
Turkey; or does your family cus- 
tom mean that Roast Stuffed 
Duckling, Goose or Chicken is the 
big item of good cheer? The right 
flavor to the stuffing always means 
the savory perfection of a well- 
cooked meal and compliments for 
the cook. 
You can’t buy better Seasoning 
than Bext’s. For more than fifty 


years the finest cooks have used this 


racy blend of herbs and spices to 
add richness and piquancy to good 
food. It’s the real New England 





he built in the hazel bushes, he nested in the | 





almost impossible feat of building his nest in | 





seasoning; the same kind three 
generations of housekeepers have 
found successful. Try it in your 
own favorite recipe for stuffing. 

You will like this stuffing with 
baked fish, roast pork, leg of lamb 
too. Easy ‘to make and economical. 
Just ask your grocer for Bet1’s 
Seasonine, 10c a package. (If 
your dealer does not carry it, mail 
us this coupon with ten cents and 
a package will be sent you.) 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Free cook book, “Recipes by Famous 
Chefs and Cooking School Teachers,” sent 
on request, 





' Tue WituiaM G. Bett Company t 
' Boston, Mass. - 
; I enclose ten cents in $25 ] tor @ package of : 
H Bell’s Seasoning. i 
i . 4 
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ITECT 


Dignified utthnsivepieteadien Little 


competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes f rts. 
= ph y correquendonce me’ A saistance extended to stadexts 


and rite today for tal details. 
pone Landscape School, 93HA, Newark, New York 


GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: SENSIBLE ROOM 
for all Dishes, safely upright, in deep, Graduated bins. Our edge- 
lap principle permits 6 to 12 plates in 3 inch bin, with 
. least touch. Ample room for large 
hand delicate pieces. Perfect drying 
in a Graduated Dish Drier saves time, 
wey towels, dishes. Ask our million 
Ba friends. See stores or write for fold- 
ers, You deserve quality at a moderate 
ater ite kane friend. 3 sizes 12, 16, 


Graduated Dish Drier Company, 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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LINCOLN LOGS os 


Make the children happy on Christmas Day. 

Girls build houses and cradles for dolls. 

Boys build bridges for trains, forts for sol- 
diers, farm houses, fences, etc. 


The Child Builds the House— 
The House Builds the Child $1 1 


Single Set of 50 logs, roof and design book; delivered 
Double Set of 107logs, roof,chimney and design book; 
delivered . 
Triple Set of 165 logs, 2 roofs, chimney ‘and design 3 | 
book; delivered , - . “ ° 
See your dealer or mail coupon. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, In 
Room 113 232 E. Erie Street, ‘Chicago, tt. 
Please mail at once. postage prepaid: 
Triple Sets Double Sets 
at 83.00 at $2.00 


Enclosed is 8 for Logs ordered above. It is under- 
stood that you will refund my money if for any reason I 
should wish to return them after five days. Send to 


Single Sets 
at 81.00 
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‘Means’ BASKETWEAVE | 
‘BABY BLANKETS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Hand Woven on Colonial Looms | 


Soft, warm, light in weight, 
with the texture and individ- 
uality only a masterpiece of 
the hand loom can have. 
Made from live, long-fibred 
virgin wool. Beautiful. Will 
not shrink or lose shape in 
washing. 

Mothers instantly appre- 
ciate these woolly coverings 
which give adequate warmth 
without being burdensome in 
weight. Ideal for baby gift. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Colors: White blankets ban- 
ded with biue, pink, or buff. 
Solid Blue, Pink, ’or Buff 
Blankets banded with white. 
Bassinet size 30 x 40 in. 

$5 postpaid 
Crib size 36 x 60 in. 
$7 postpaid 


| ORDER BY MAIL or send for folder and sample of material. 
| MEANS WEAVE SHOP, 11 Howe St., Lowell, Mass. 


Keep Your Shoes 
Off the Floor 


Hang them on s NEATWAY Closet 
Shoe-Rack, which fastens on inside of 
closet door. When the door is opened, 
your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe ren being 
step on. Does away with picking 
up shoes when sweeping. Takes up no 
extra room. 

Order .Now 

for Christmas Gifts 

Sold Bo 4 dealers or amnion ostpaid: 
BLACK ENAMEL, CREL or 
BRONZE-~ set of three Ne 50—pair. 
$3.00—one, $1.60. HAND ena 
FL ORAL DESIGNS ON 
ENAMEL—set of three, $6. OO aoe: 
$4. to one, $2.00. Widths 20 or 24 
inches. est of Rockies and Can. 
10c per rack extra. 


NEATWAY Co. 
117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 














Special Combination Offer 


ee Order now wax-treated BROWN DAISY GEN- 
- ery DUSTES durable, soft yarn 
acl “ieee, Seah PS; lished handle): 
ST inOWN Daisy WALL BidSH fr wal 

ceilings (15 in. brush an olished adjust 
paiosei ‘Nandie)” and” BROWN. DAISY FLOOR 

POL ISHER, (rubber es prevent marring). 

Serviceable. ne ease or oil to soil’’. Guaranteed. 
Fine Xmas ¢ Retail value, $4. ALL FOR ONLY 


$3. Folder « sis pio 
Brown Daisy Mop Co. 


‘ 56-A Sanford Street, 
WALL BRUSH MATTAPAN, 
Mass. 


H for walls and 


December 1924 Good Housekeeping 








The Fire Bird 


uninviting world, badly water-soaked, and hav- | 


ing impossible living conditions, fire being the 
first thing that was urgently needed. The 
great Sachem sent a beaver to the underworld 
to bring fire, but the beaver could not carry it 
for burning his mouth. Then he sent a moun- 
tain lion searching the high places of the world 
for fire that must have escaped the flood, and 
the mountain lion could not find a spot where 
the fires had not been quenched. Then the 
great Sachem sent a little gray bird across the 
void to the camp-fires of the Great Spirits to 
bring to him one coal of the living fires from the 
altars that are flaming forever. At the end of 
the third day the bird returned, all his plumage 
a flaming red from the heat he had endured, 
his beak burned to ragged edges, his face and 
eyes coal-black from the tortures he had 
suffered, but he carried the live coal that re- 
stored fire to the earth. So to the Indians he 
became the Fire Bird, a thing to be venerated 
through all the ages to come. And there sat 
the redbird, the Fire Bird, only a few yards 
from me, swinging from the grape-vine and 
alternately telling me that I was “Pretty, 
pretty, pretty!” and ‘‘So dear! So dear!” 

So I went to work to try to write a poem 
about the Fire Bird, because to me poetry in 
literature is like putting on a wedding garment 
to go to a happy marriage of love and a great 
sacramental feast of rejoicing. Poetry is the 
weddiug garment of literature, the most beau- 
tiful dress it can wear for the happiest of 
sacred occasions. With a pad and a pencil I 
began tentatively struggling with a poem 
based on this Du Pratz Indian legend of the 
Fire Bird and got nowhere with it. The theme 
was too big for me. Thoughts crowded tumul- 
tuously, and measure and rhythm would not 
conform. For many months I carried the idea 
with me, and then there came a night in Los 
Angeles at the home of the Big Chief of the 
Indian Welfare League, when Edward Sherriff 
Curtis, a man who knows more about Indians 
than all the rest of the Indian investigators in 
the country put together, delivered a lecture 
accompanied by stereopticon views of his own 
making concerning the Chilliwac Indians of 
Alaska. 


ECAUSE of the years that Mr. Curtis has 

spent in first-hand historical study of every 
tribe of Indians in the United States and Can- 
ada, and his monumental work which consists 
of sixty huge volumes, twenty by twenty-four, 
copiously illustrated in sepia tones with the 
most magnificent series of studies of men, 
women, children, camps, council lodges, im- 
plements, and all the. paraphernalia of wild 
life, the most monumental work that ever has 


| been attempted concerning any primitive race, 


it was in the power of the man to talk convinc- 
ingly, inspiringly, and informatively on his 
subject, and what he said, in common with the 
exquisitely colored pictures of the Indians 
in ceremonial dress, on the seashore, in their 
boats, in their highly decorated costumes, in- 
flamed my mind, and I must have responded 
with all my heart and soul to what Mr. Curtis 


| was telling us. 


After he finished a woman arose, a tall 


| woman, exquisitely proportioned, having dark 
| hair and eyes, strikingly garbed in the most 
| exquisite manner in the richest of material in 


the simplest of drapings over her noble figure, 
with a magnificent head of hair parted in the 
middle and softly coi'ed at the base of her neck; 
a woman of striking beauty and having such 
dramatic endowment as might be expected from 
the daughter of Emmanuel Reicher, in his day 
the greatest actor of Germany. She recited a 
stirring Scotch ballad that stood our hair on 
end and gripped our hearts with the thrilling 
cragedy of the poem and the consummate art 
of her delivery. 

Then she came and sat down beside me, and 
she said to me that she wished some one would 
write a great Indian tragedy. 
stuck in my mind. I went home and went to 
bed; but I could not sleep. The Fire Bird poem 





That thought | 





Sup inet 
A Host of ¢ 


J er 
©) “Bp Mail 
Pi ite ‘a 


“CO  onseimat 
MEXICAN DINNER PACKAGE 


From San Antonio the home of properly prepared, 
genuine Mexican foods, this ideal Christmas remem- 
brance will surprise and please anyone to whom 
it is sent. 


Dinner Package contains one can each of Chili con 
Carne, husk-wrapped Tamales, Mexican Style Beans, 
2 cans Deviled Chili Meat and one bottle Eagle Chili 
Powder, the condiment unsurpassed. 


The box containing the Dinner Package is a work 
of art, depicting in beautiful colors a rural scene of 
Old Mexico. It is worthy of retaining as a souvenir. 


A menu is enclosed giving minute directions for 
serving contents which are ready prepared—just heat 
and serve. Also the most unusual and interesting 
cookbook ever published — Mexican . Cookery. for 
American Homes. Contains 32 pages of deligt itfully 
different recipes, the whole illustrated with quaint 
sketches of many phases of Mexican life. 


To any address with your card enclosed for $1. 


GEBHARDT 
114 S. Frio St. San Antonio, Texas 


SHARP KNIVES FOR LIFE $1 


Simply draw knife through 
discs and it is sharp. 
Successfully sharpens 
stainless steel. Discs 
are covered, protect- 

ing hands of user. 
White enamel fin- 
ish to match your 
kitchen. There are 
no substitutes for 
KEENO. 


For Xmas 


KEEN(O)“: wis 


It costs no more. Your 

money back if not satis- 

It’s absolutely guar- 
anteed for life. 


KEENO CORPORATION. 
82 Wall Street 
New York 

City 





Extra Money! 


WOMEN OF CULTURE can make 
that extra money that seems 
always to be needed and, cer- 
tainly, always seems to be wel- 
come, by acting as local represen- 
tatives in their communities - for 
Harper’s Bazar, the smart fashion 
magazine. @ 

The one requirement is that you 
have a telephone of your own. 
For full particulars write to Miss 


Dunbar, c/o Harper’s Bazar, 119 
West 40th Street, New York. 
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Let ATECO Decorate 


| that I had wrestled with subconsciously for 


menths merged into the colorful Chilliwak 
Indian life I had been seeing pictured, while 


| the great beauty of the woman who had re- 


cited the tragedy, so.tense and sure, had its 
influence, too. Before morning “The Fire 


| Eird” was completed to the last rhythm of the 
final line. When my secretary came with pad | 


and pencil and gave me’my cue from the 
previous day, I said: 

“Take a new book. We are going to do 
something else today.” 

So. until she was almost too exhausted to 
| hold the pencil, the poem came pouring. I 
| dictated as it stands today, with the change of 
| but few lines and a very few w ords, that poem 
which my publishers so beautifully embellished 
|and materialized for me, “The Fire Bird.” 
The Fire Bird was once more the redbird of 
my childhood. And I have faith to believe that 
some day this poem will take its place where 





Your Christmas Sweets 


SHE ATECO Pastry 
little cakes, your pies, 
with dainty designs of frosting, 


Decorator trims your 
pastries and puddings 
whipped cream, 


hard sauce, meringue, etc. The Set, containing a 
holder and 12 interchangeable icing tubes, is so 
simple to use that you can easily put on the fancy 
touches that make meals interesting. And here’s 
a suggestion: 


an ATECO is a Christmas gift 
every housewife will enjoy owning. 
Mustrated Instruction 


$3.50 * 
Book of Rezipes 


Bo not accept “bargain” substitutes 





Complete Sct. with 





CAKE AND 
PASTRY | 
DECORATOR | 


If your dealer doves 
not sell genuine 
ATECO ICING SETS, 
we will send one pre- 
paid upon receipt of 
price. 

August Thomsen & Co., 
488 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
















An easy twist—kernel comes out 
whole. Cracks nuts without crush- 
ing the kernel—unbroken meats 
forcakes, candy or eating—no fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers—no 
pulverized, useless kernels. 


IDEAL &: 


Cracker 


Lasts alifetime. Order now 
for the holidays. Buy from your 
hardware, grocery or fruitstore ; 
or, mailstampsormoney order 
to us. Money back if not 











No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . . 75¢ 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. S. 


Cook Electric Company 
2762 Southport Ave., Chicago, Il. 









PEGGY ONEILL 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS | GIFT 
THIS SCHOOL Ff contains a red an blue per encil and 
four black lead pencils, also the ved anes eld Steel 
Pencil Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). 
n't Teal leather case with the Child’s Full Name engraved 
in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case postpal d. 
Six. “inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every es 
Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name soqrered. 750 
Send Money Order—2c a er] Che 
CHAS. E. RITTER & CO.,Dept. D. 101 W. 42d St., New York 


EA Home’! 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
Rew simple Directograph System, oupoly 700 
with work and pay you cash each wee rite 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


































I honestly feel that it rightfully belongs, 
among the great poems of the world. For my- 
self, that I should have had two such beautiful 





books from this one bird is to me an unbeliev- | 
able thing, but I think that in this case the | 


books will be sufficient justification for my | 


love of the bird, and proof of what he has done 
for me. 


Mrs. Porter's next article, “The Bird 
of Invention,” will appear in January 


Room 
(Continued from page 44) 


The furniture, a combination of maple and 
mahogany, is light in design, and the Windsor 
chairs are as charming as they are practical. 
The entire room has been treated in a cheerful, 
light way with many colorful notes. The wall- 
paper screen, standing in front of a door open- 
ing into the pantry, repeats the colors of the 
chintz. Blue and amber candlesticks on the 
serving table, and glass bowls for flowers are 
reflected in the dull finish of the maple furni- 
ture, and the sideboard and mantel carry 
balanced groupings of pottery candlesticks 
and vividly colored porcelain parrots. 

The custom of using candles, either shaded 
or unshaded, on the table when it is arranged 
for dinner, makes it unnecessary to use a center 
hanging light, and for ordinary use enough 
light would be given by four wall side-lights 
in dull silver, of simple design. The mirror, 
unframed, with bevelled edges, has great 
decorative charm, and, placed in this position 
over the sideboard, makes a small room look 
larger and reflects much of the color, making 
the room seem even gayer than it is. 

The French doors lead to the little hall, 
where two charming groups of furniture seem 
to make it part of the room, and create an 
enchanting vista from the dining-room. At 
the end of this hall is placed a painted iron 
table with a black marble top, with a chair 
beside it, and on the long wall space facing the 
dining-room is a two-seated bench with a color- 
ful, embroidered panel over it. At the other 
end of this hall, facing the small table and 
mirror, would be the stairs to the upper rooms. 

This dining-room is a demonstration which 
shows how pleasing furnishings of low cost 
may be combined and arranged to make an 
attractive whole. Good taste is synonymous 
with simplicity and restraint, and the woman 
who perforce must practice econamy would do 
well to be governed by this axiom. Overbur- 
dening the sideboard and serving table with 
silver and cut glass is never in good taste, and 
when the table is not in use it is far better to 
leave it bare, except for the decorative bowl of 
fruit or flowers, than to use a heavily embroid- 
ered, ornate centerpiece. The most restrained 
use of pictures is to be recommended, and there 
are but few dining-rooms, except those which 


are large Period rooms, which need more than }, 


the mirror over the sideboard and one or two 
appropriate pictures in the largest wall spaces. 








‘The Studio’s New Dining 
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Sn thinking about 
Christmas do not 
forget that Heiseys 
Glassware makes 
a most ideal itt. 
Tt will win instant 
and lasting Frage 

appreciation. 
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At the better stores 
or write 


A HHEISEY & CO 


Dept. G3 Newark, Ohio. 
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Automatic Rapid Electric 


FIRELESS COSKER 


Cooks with Roatan J but has the advantages of fireless cooker con- 
struction and its cost is less than a good oi! stove 


New Invention 


Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economicat-in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. Ne special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 

Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 
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The most beautiful of our new decorations — wonderful in 
its coloring, dainty in its floral arrangement, and especially 
lovely on the graceful Pilgrim shape. Indian reds, ochres, 
French blues and pastel shades— with a charming floral basket 
in the center and a narrow border design in soft blues and 
yellow. 


The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
Theodore Haviland is a result of a patented kiln-firing pro- 
cess. This method makes possible a china so hard that only 
a diamond can scratch it and gives to color-decoration an 
extraordinary brilliance. 


To be found only with this stamp— 


FRANCE 


To be had from good dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for our booklet, and we will tell you where you 
can purchase. Not.as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & CO., TORONTO 
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Hepplewhite mirror, English, 
about 1780 


The History of Furniture 


(Continued from page 47) 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Forms The general tendency was_ toward 
lighter and more delicate forms with 
straight line dominant. Chair backs were oval, 
shield shape, and square, plain and ornamented, 
There was a great increase in types of small 
tables and boudoir furniture. Trick devices to 
make one piece serve many purposes popular, 
The side-board developed and “secretaire” 
takes place of “bureau” desk. 


Construction Beautifully veneered — surfaces 
general as carving is replaced 
by decoration of vari-colored woods. Cabinet 
work of excellent quality, finely joined and 
designed for the maximum of lightness and 
strength. 


Ornament Classic motives were the husk, 

honeysuckle, patera, medallion, 
bead or pearl, fret, urn, swag and scroll. The 
carving was shallow, and ornament generally 
inlaid or painted, bandings and lines of con- 
trasting woods were popular. Flowers and 
figure subjects painted in natural colors on 
satinwood background as on Sheraton satin- 
wood commode illustrated on page 47. 
Gilding and “papier maché” ornament com- 
mon in Adam style. 


NOTES 


The classic revival came as a reaction against 


the previous florid style and followed the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


American furniture up to the Revolution 
was largely in the heavier “Early Georgian” 
style. When conditions became settled again, 
the Sheraton style was popular. This was fol- 
lowed by a modified Sheraton-Empire style 
shown in the work of Duncan Phyfe of New 
York. English society of this time vied with 
the French in polish and elegance. Furniture 
between 1775 and 1800 reached the utmost in 
delicacy and refinement of construction and 
design, but lost the vigor of the earlier work. 
Lighter colors, both in woods and upholstery 
covering, became popular. 


Sheraton sewing-table, American, 
about 1810 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


(Continued from page 73) 


enthusiastic. She was angry with Mrs. 
Margrave for being so insignificant and Andrew 
Margrave’s wife. And yet something about 
the small, forlorn figure in the unlovely dress 
gave her a pang of discomfort. She came 
across to her, making her way through the 
crowd like a tall, proud ship. She took Mrs. 
Margrave’s arm and gave it a friendly pressure. 

“You must be awfully proud and happy,” 
she said. : ; 

Mrs. Margrave gave a pale, enigmatic, 
little smile. She couldn’t help being touched 
by the younger woman’s conviction that 
this was the greatest moment in her life. Sup- 
posing she said, “My dear, I was proud and 
happy, when he said he couldn’t live without 
me,” would she have understood? Perhaps— 
since it was quite obvious that she was in love 
with him herself. But anyhow one didn’t talk 
like that. 

“J don’t know,” she said instead. “Not yet.” 

“But you will know in a minute. They said 
they would be through with the counting be- 
fore nine. It’s almost nine now. You mustn’t 
worry. It will be all right. I’ve been all over 
theplace. Everybody’s for Andrew Margrave.” 

“You’ve helped him so much, Lady Flavia. 
He told me you had worked harder than any 
one.” 
“Did he? -I’m so glad. I did all I could. 
It’s one’s duty to get the best men for the 
country, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Margrave smiled again. “Of course, my 
dear,” she said in her prim old-fashioned way. 

The girl gave her a sidelong glance. “Mrs. 
Margrave, you’re not cross with me?” 

“Cross? Oh, no, why should I be?” 

“TI took your seat at the meeting yesterday. 
I didn’t mean to. I didn’t know it was yours 
until afterward, when Mr. Margrave told me. 
I was late, and I did want to hear every word, 
and I saw the empty place. Please forgive me.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” Jane Margrave 
answered wearily. ‘Besides, I didn’t want—” 


HE broke off. A door had been flung open, 

and Lady Flavia let go her hold. She for- 
got Mrs. Margrave. A number was shouted 
through the sudden absolute silence. Mrs. 
Margrave saw her husband’s face. After all, 
the moment had taken him unawares. He 
cared—cared terribly. And yet—it wasn’t 
triumph that she saw—rather a look of pas- 
sionate expectancy, of intense waiting, as 
though now at last something wonderful was 
to happen, something beyond the event. 

“You see—you see—”’ Lady Flavia cried out 
exultantly. “I knew.” 

It was like a spark on gunpowder. In a 
second every one knew. The dull murmur of 
the crowd outside rose to a roar of cheering. 
The people in the stifling room surged toward 
the balcony, carrying Margrave with them 
As he passed the two women, he glanced b 
He saw the Lady Flavia and smiled—holding 
out his hand as though to draw her with him. 
Then he saw his wife. 

“Come—they’ll want you, too.” 

They didn’t want her. They didn’t know 
who she was. But she stood beside him, look- 
ing down into that sea of white faces and 
tossing arms. He slipped his arm through 
hers. But it was only a stage gesture. 

“The dream has come true!”’ he said. 

“All but the Princess,” she thought. 

She looked up at him. He was waiting for 
the tumult to die down. Then he would speak. 
She saw him gathering himself together for the 
inal, crowning effort. And suddenly some- 
thing unbelievable surged up in her aching 
heart. He had won. He had been given his 
part to play, and he had played it. But she, 
too, could have played well—she, too, had had 
her part which she could have filled with 
dignity and honor. But her chance had never 
come. She had waited and waited, and the 
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WILL SAVE 


YOUR WALLS 
AND 


A Thing of Bea uly 


Made in many styles and colorings with glass, marble and 


SODEMANN HEAT &POWERCO. 
2314 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 


NAME 
ADDRESS — 


CITY oo 





STOVOIL mekes old stoves 
and other metals such as iron, 
8 . brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
r, andsilverlikenew, Absolute- 
'y removes rust. Use it on stoves 
‘ol .guns, automobiles, etc. 
Guarantes to do all we claim 
it. A trial will convince you. 
At your desler or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept.1210 Grand Rapids, Mich, 


SAY MERRY XMAS WITH DOLLS. 

BUY AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

$2.50 will buy this 16-inch 

unbreakable doll, movable 
legs and arms; will sit alone. 

Plus 20c for packing and 

mailing. 

Send this coupon to Dept. 10 
CHAIN TOY STORES 
2908 Woolworth Building 

New York, N. Y. 


Keep Your Home Beautiful 


< [BCO> BRUSHES 


MOPS and 
DUSTERS 

Superior in Quality ; Low in Price. 
Write for booklet: ‘Keeping the House Beautiful.” 
Sliver-Chamberlin Co. Box GH Clayton, New Jersey 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


stage manager, Life, had passed her by. And 
now it was too late. The play had no need ‘of 
her. She hung about the passages of the great 
theater like a beggar, frustrated, bitter. 

She drew away from Andrew Margrave. In 
that moment she almost hated him. 


4 


EOPLE talked—but then as they never 

talked to Jane Margrave, it didn’t matter. 
Nobody really knew her, and nobody wanted 
to. Ina quiet suburb she would have had her 
friends who would have seen to it that she 
shared their knowledge. But as the Prime 
Minister’s wife, she was too uninteresting even 
to destroy. Whether they really believed 
that because she was dowdy she was incapable 
of suffering, it is hard to say. But they let 
her alone. When they thought of her at all, 
they blamed her. They felt that she ought to 
have known from the beginning how unsuitable 
she was. 

So she never heard the whisperings that 
night—the discreet and cruel innuendoes of 
highly cultured people. It is possible that even 
if she had heard she would not have under- 
stood. She blundered headlong and unwarned 
into the truth. Undoubtedly she had had 
storm signals enough. But her very integrity 
made her blind. She didn’t believe that things 
like that really happened—not to decent 
people. After all, he was Prime Minister— 
really the greatest man in Europe—and it was 
natural that he should be often away from her, 
actually and in spirit. Just because she was 
a failure, she had to be the more undemanding 
and patient. Her bitterness against him had 
vanished like a flash of evil lightning, leaving 
a sense of sorrow at herself. 

It was their last reception before recess. All 
his friends and a good many of his enemies 
were there. And of course, as the latter pointed 
out to one another, the Lady Flavia Anstruther. 
She was rich and beautiful and belcnged to the 
set of young people who did what they liked 
and showed what they felt, and she carried her 
admiration of him like a banner. They made 
a remarkable couple as they stood together, 
talking with a low-toned intimacy which built 
a circle round them. His age gave power to 
his charm, just as the thick gray hair made 
him seem younger than he was. Not even 
his enemies could have said that they were 
ill-sorted. 

They vented their ridicule on his wife. If 
he was on the brink of disaster, it was largely 
because she looked like a parson’s wife who 
wore her expensive dress as though she were 
afraid of it. And she was stupid. She couldn’t 
talk about anything, and there was a dull, 
haunted look in her round, blue eyes that made 
people impatient and uneasy. They were 
afraid that she might confide in them, and they 
had no use for unhappiness of any sort. 

The last guest had gone by two o’clock. 
They left husband and wife standing in a sort 
of vast, exhausted emptiness. The agonizing 
shyness that had lamed her all the evening 
tightened on her now like the coils of a snake, 
so that her very breath came with an effort. 
She caught a glimpse of herself in one of the 
long glasses, and the sight somehow completed 
her sense of forlorn discouragement. She 
looked dishevelled and distraught, without 
dignity. But as Andy’s mother she would have 
mattered. 

And suddenly an odd, terrible thing hap- 
pened. She said aloud, 

“T wonder if Andy is awake—” 

Margrave turned to her from the desk where 
he had been standing. He had only half 
heard. But her voice startled him out of 
his absorption. And he saw that she was 
frightened. 

“What’s that—what did you say—? Is 
anything the matter?” 

She shook her head vaguely. “Nothing. I— 


WE ‘want to introduce g 
Y rug of exceptional value 
in every community in America. To do this 
quickly and to gain immediate distribution 
we will send one of our genuine BUR-TEX 
rugs for $5.50 prepaid to any address in the 
United States, provided you will let us have 
the name of the best dealer in your city. 
Tell us ti2 color you prefer. The size is 
36 x 72 inches (only one size in this offer, 

Send no money. Pay the postman. Try it for 
5 days—walk on it—note its resilience, vbserve its 
soft, wooly finish. If not entirely satisfied, return 
it to us and we will refund your money. 


From FRONT ROOM to BATH ROOM 
and all through the house 


They are serviceable everywhere. Especially 
adapted for bedrooms, Hold their place and shape 
on the floor. They are different, 
delightful. You take no chances, We are we'll 
known to the trade. Good Holiday suggestion, 

Address Rug Department C-1 
BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 
Z SN Burlington, 
LN Wisconsin 


“TRADE MARKY 


distinetive, 


WASHING 


FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN 
approve and use the Genuine 
COWAN Martha Washington 
Sewing Table. Made only 
COWAN, of Chicago. Nowol- 
fered forthe first time oneasy 
a eg Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beentifally 
nished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of @ 
high order; thoroughly practical. 29-in. high; 27-in, 
wide; 14-in. deep; sliding needle tray in top drawer; 
spool rods in second ; deep pockets each side. 

Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter ; balance $23.50, 
at $4. month, Delivery charges paid anywhere :n U.S, 
Or ask for free booklet. Money back any time within 9 
days if not perfectly satisfied. 

COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 844 Rush 8t., Chicago, &%. 


**SAVE-A-THIRD”’ EXQUISITE SIL 
We wish we could give yA a CLEARER understanding of what 
we are doing. Ours is a WHOLESALE business. We have entered 
the mail order field and are selling silks to you at the WHOLESALE 
price. For the same price that you pay for INFERIOR silk, H! 
roe can obtain the very finest quality made. Every woman who 
SEWS realizes the FOLLY of putting in her time on inferior silks. 
Write for FREE samples and compare. 

All Silk Satin - - 2.00 ya! 

Brocaded 


Lingerie Tubing - - 90c yard . 
aille - 


English Broadcloth ¢ 
(the best of its kind) Printed Crepes - 2 
Pongee for Lingerie roten = + -- 2 
Radium for Li Satin Stripe Crepe 2.. 
Crepe de Chine 1. s Canton Crepe - - 2. 

Broadcloth ( all silk ) . =H Satin Canton, Flat Cr s 

2. Moire, Faille - - 2+ 

72x18 inches, Lavender Copenhagen, Orange, 

CRORE 


Semi ed. 
Full Fashion 


For sale at all 5c and 
10c stores,hardware, 
drug and grocery 
stores. 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to “4 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big Fins 


its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Wi, 
eafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking for Prom. 
American School of Home Economics, 872 E. 5<th St., Chia? 
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Tea-kettle steam! 
—what then? 


“A painful burn on my wrist. But 
these accidents do not trouble our 
household. ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly in the medicine closet. A little on 
the burn and all the pain is gone. It 
keeps the air out, and starts the heal- 
ingat once. For Bobbie’s cuts and 
bruises, for inflammations on baby’s 
skin,and scalp rash. We use ‘Vaseline’ 
Petroleum Jelly almost every day.’ 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS’D), State St., N. ¥s 


Look for the trade-mark *‘ Vaseline” on 


every package. It is your protection. 


: Vaseline 


~ REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


in. 58 
«Vaseline 
soothes cha 
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winds. 
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Miss TAKEACHANCE: 
f (who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
: ” 
‘Nothing has ever happened to me yet. 
Miss PruDENCcE: 


“But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 


life or killed outright, then it’s too late for advice.” 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


(ARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


VES GREASE SPOTS \= 
Injury to Fabric or Color woos 
| This absolute guarantee is printed on the label: 
uaranteed not to contain Benzine, 


Vaptha, Gasoline, and to be Non4 
ombustible and Non-Inflammable 


We 30c 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


RAPERIES| 


Beautify your home by your 

own handiwork with the help of our 

illustrated book containing complete in- 

structions for home ‘sewing your curtains, 

~ Valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading inte- 

Mot decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 
Send soc today for postpaid copy. 

SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City 
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I think I’m half asleep. I’m so tired. I'll 
go to bed.” But she was terrified now—terri- 
fied of herself and the loneliness. “Aren’t you 
coming, Andrew?” 

He had turned back to his papers. 
yet. I’ve got work to do.” 

They kissed each other. She thought how 
awful it was for people who had loved each 
other to kiss like that. She trailed up the dim 
stairs to her room and closed the door. The 
crowd of people had made her miserable with 
the sense of her inadequacy, but now she saw 
that they had been a sort of protection. The 
noise of their voices had confused her, but at 
least it hadn’t let her think. And it was her 
thoughts that frightened her. They kept 
storming up out of the dark like black imps, 
plucking at the fabric of her mind, tearing 
it down with malignant fingers. She had tried 
to fight them off, but just now, when she had 
spoken aloud‘ of that dream-Andy, one of 
them had been too strong for her. If Andrew 
had really heard, he would have thought she 
was going mad. 

She mustn’t go mad. She must be quiet and 
reasonable. She must give up brooding and 
agonizing over things that were over and lost 
for ever. If this dark, silent room became too 
much for her, she would go down again and 
tell Andrew—pour out her heart to him. After 
all, he was just over-worked and preoccupied. 
But once he saw her need, he would come to 
her rescue. Once upon a time he had been 
very tender. 

For an hour she must have stood at her 
window, listening to the strange stirrings of a 
great city in its sleep. And then, soft-footed 
and ashamed, she crept down to him. There 
was something virgin and very young in her 
beating heart. She was so afraid, and he was 
so strong, and she was going to him for pro- 
tection against the great, overwhelming world. 


“Not 


HE found him asleep. He lay with his head 

resting on his arm and a pen loose in his hand. 
At any other moment his attitude might have 
struck her with its poignant relaxation, but 
fear, unreasonable and shapeless, turned her 
heart to stone. She bent over him, not touch- 
ing him, not daring to, lest he should be dead. 
And she saw that he had been writing—a letter 
—a love-letter— 

That was how she found out what his set 
had known for the last three months. 

She stood there for quite five minutés. She 
was motionless and sightless as a statue, and 
there was no sound except the tired man’s 
heavy breathing. Then she stole away and up 
the stairs again. This time she went to bed 
and fell straightway into a terrible, empty 
sleep like a stone dropping into a bottomless 
well. The fight was over. The imps could 
have their way with her. 

Not that Andrew Margrave noticed the 
change. She had always been quiet. That her 
quiet had been of timidity and was now of a 
secret absorption he was unaware. Once or 
twice he caught a faint, enigmatic smile on the 
small, faded face, as though she were amused 
by some inner vision, but he had his own 
thoughts and did not inquire into hers. He 
was aware of her absences, but their life neces- 
sitated freedom on both sides. He came upon 
her truth as she had come upon his, suddenly— 
violently. He was not even thinking of her 
when he chanced upon the little room which 
lay unexplored behind her sitting-room. He 
rarely came into her part of the house. For a 
long time he stood upon the threshold, in- 
credulous, as she had been, of what he saw. 
And there a moment later she came upon 
him. She had a brief, outrageous impulse to 
thrust him aside and slam the door against 
him. Something about him—trivial details— 
his perfect grooming, his air of authority— 
exasperated her like a blow across the face or a 
taunting insult. It was as though a super- 
cilious unbeliever had intruded on a holy place. 
But then a kind of weariness came over her. 
She didn’t care. Perhaps they would shut her 
up. But life itself was a prison. The only 
escape lay in one’s own spirit. 


A Happy Thought for Xmas— 


WHEARY 


TRUNKS 


You may feel perfectly safe in giving a Wheary 
Cushioned Top Wardrobe Trunk for Christ- 
mas; it will ably represent your good taste 
and judgment. Luxuriously beautiful inside 
and out, ruggedly built to stand years of try- 
ing travel wear, useful at home as an extra, 
dust-proof*closet, the Wheary Trunk you 
buy will be appreciated every day for years 
to come. At department and luggage stores. 


Valuable Trunk Book FREE— Write for 
book which gives much valuable informa- 
tion on uses of Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunks. Sent FREE. 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Offices: Racine, Wis.; 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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ful and useful 

, " For Men or Women 
ys Short when closed. Full 
size in operation. Write 

for descriptive catalog 


U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co. 


109 Lafayette Street 
New York City 





PRINTED 


Rite ITUCT} 
STATIONERY $400 


ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed with name and ad- 


dress (4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink. . Sheet 
size 6x7. Fine texture Hammermill Bond paper, smoath 
and beautiful. Extra heavy envelope. Shipped post- 
paid. Denver West add 10 per cent. Remit with order, 
money refunded if not fully satisfied. . Remember, there 
is only one “‘Ritemor’’, known everywhere, preferred 
by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 
RITEMOR STAILIONERY CO. 

236 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





AT HOME 


You can earn money at home in your spare 
time making show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, supply you work 
at home no matter where you live and pay you 
cash for all work done. Full particulars and 
booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
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An Ideal 
- 

Christmas 

se 

Gift— i 
Asetof theseconvenient “ 
space-saving, sanitary 
dishes, with handsome nickel- 
plated service mounting, 
makes an ideal Christmas gift, 

The dishes fit securely on top of one another, 
with cut-out for ventilation, practically doubling 
the capacity of ice box, pantry or kitchen cabinet. 

Made in Crystal Glass for storage and serving 
, only, or in Fry’s Oven Glass for cooking, storage 
"and serving. Fry’s Oven Glass is guaranteed not 
to break from heat or cold. In this way the food 
comes from the oven to the table and back to the 

ice box all in the same container, a great con- 


venience and time saver. Serving in glass adds 
relish to food, and it stores better in 


x SANITARY 


SPASO, SAvo 


Price per set of four dishes (two 
dishes size 31¢x4}4x2% and two <3 
dishes size 44 x744x2\%4). 
t Set No. 1—Crystal Glass .. . . $1.00 
Set No. 2—Fry’s Oven Glass 4.00 
Mailing charges for all sets 25c 
0 Savo dishes are for HandsomeNickeledMount- 
- ~ at the best stores. If ings i one large or two 
your dealer cannot supply small Spaso Savo = 
you, write us and we will No. 151-3. a ¥ 00 
weit ys ot direct, parcel sie. 156-3 1.50 
No. 137-3 . cee x 00 


SPACE SAVER Disa 


60 East Lake Street, Chicago. Illinois 


Dishes 


Fully protecte.! by 
patent applications 








You can prepare delicious Chinese dishes in 
your own home quickly and easily with 
LaChoy imported ingredients and recipes, 
A trial package containing can of LaChey 
Sprouts, can of Chow Mein Noodles, jar of 
bottle of Soy Sauce and a 
recipe booklet, all the necessary ingredients 
of genuine Chop Suey, will be sent anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River upon receipt of 
your grocer’s name and $1.00. 

LaCHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Oakman Blvd. at Richton, Detroit, Michigan 
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Ri school carton. 25 years has 
taught nursing to 30,000 women 
in their own homes — beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 


Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 


Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatisfied. 
Write today for catalog and speci- 
men pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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| Were his toys—his favorite picture-books. Her Alt Sensi. JING seuod: 7Dasa cnc 1g ote 
| inner vision showed her the marks of his sticky ness, swell, warp or crack. No panels or 
| fingers. But everything was white and beauti- | moldings to collect dirt. All-steel—smooth, fiat, 
| ful and untouched. sheet steel, easy to keep constantly clean, All 
| iT anin't elect tar vencneed 3 dev steel lining—positively water-tight. All steed 

2 , peated 1n a Cry, | doors—fit closely, won’t stick or war Keep 
|hard voice. “Do you mean that you have | cold air in. Between the steel walls, thick layers 


| adopted some one?” 


| 


| 
| 


| It was absurd to see him, almost pathetic. 
| He was so strong, and he couldn’t stand any 
| more. 


| Aol then suddenly anger flared up in her, 





| steadily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; own child—” 


|—it’s no use. 
| has to succeed oneself—in one’s 


|Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


“T don’t understand,” he said. “What is 
this room—to whom does it belong?”’ } 

“To my son—”’ she answered, ““—to Andy.” 

She saw his stupefaction and then his fear. 
He came toward her, but she shrank away. 
| He had no part in all this. Andy was her son. 
Not his. 

“But, my dear, won’t you explain— You 
frighten me. Aren’t you well?” 

“T think I am quite well,” she answered 





“But then—for God’s sake—” 

She took a sort of pleasure in his stammering 
distress. Words came to him so easily. No 
/opponent had ever disconcerted him. But 
now he was like any other human being. 

““Andy is out now,” she said. “I sent nurse 
‘with him into the Park. It is such a lovely 
'day. Usually I go, too. He cries if I don’t. 
But I had a headache. This is his nursery, 
you know. It’s charming, don’t you think?” 

She looked about her, smiling a little. There 





She laughed to herself. It was natural for 
his startled mind to take refuge in concrete 
| things. For him they were the only realities. 
| It made her feel almost superior. 

“Oh, no—I wouldn’t do that. Andy’s my 

“Jane—” 

“Of course you will think me mad,” she in- 
terrupted patiently. ‘Perhaps I am. But I 
am quite harmless. No one knows. I go about 
like every one else. It won’t worry you.” 

He sat down on one of the little, white stools. 


“Jane—I don’t think you’re mad—or per- 
haps we all are. Only, for God’s sake, explain.” 


coloring her pale cheeks and kindling her 
‘eyes toa fiery blue. She was middle-aged and 
| frumpy, and passion should have made her 
| ridiculous. It gave her a queer forcefulness. 

“Tt’s no use. You’d never understand. 
You’re different, Andrew. You’ve had every- 
thing—taken everything. I’ve had nothing.” 


‘“Haven’t I shared? MHasn’t my success 
meant yours?” 
“No—no—” She beat her hands together. 


“People can’t share—not things like that. One 
has to do one’s own work, One has to make 
one’s own life. Hanging on other people—on 
their money—on their interests—their success 
It’s all empty—empty. One 
own way. 
And I’ve failed.” 

“You’ve ‘done: everything— 
“everything you could.” 

“No—it wasn’t-my work.” 

“What was your work?” 

“Taking care of little children,” 
proudly. 

He was silent a moment, his head held be- 
tween his fine, slender hands. She was sur- 
prised at ‘his quietness. It was almost as 
though her outburst, so wild and foolish as it 
must have seemed to him, had touched awake 
some aloof thoughts of his own. 

“T didn’t know. Did you want children so 
much?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Why, Jane?” 

“Because they are so helpless. Because they 
are often so frightened and puzzled. I could 
have taken care of them and protected them. 
They would have needed me.” 

He stood up, sighing. ‘‘Poor Jane—I didn’t 
know you were unhappy.” 

“T’m not—not now.” 


” 


he began, 


she said 





of a new insulating material, more expensive than 
cork or felt, keeps cold in and heat out. 
inside parts—ice-pan, shelves, drain pipe, etc— 
easily removable for cleaning with soap and water, 
WHAT TYPE OF REFRIGERATOR DO YOU PREFER? 
Write for free booklet picturing and describing 
varied styles of Success Refrigerators as sold by 
leading stores everywhere. 
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SUCCESS MFG. CO., Gloucester, Mass, 
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Your Money Back If You Are Not Highly Satisfied 








These : 
Institute Bulletins) 
will save labor 


for You 


Cj Bride’s Cookery Primer Lessons..... 2 
( Fish and Shellfish Cookery......... 2 
(J Vegetable Main Dishes...........- 2 
[ Every-day Vegetables ..........000- 2 
( Salads and Salad Dressings........ 25 
Pits 608 PAGING inc iciccaccudesd 
Desserts in Variety 

Jellies, Jams and Pickles 


O) Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning 
BUMDOMERE fod xe ccidsee en bee Deas 


The Moth 

Kitchens Planned for Convenience.. 

Machine Washing Without Boiling. . 

Canning by Safe Methods.......... 

Cleaning Methods that Save Labor.. 

(J Cooking by Temperature 

C Fireless Cookery 

0 Oil Cloth Cooking Temperature Chart 

( Household Devices Tested and Ap- 
proved, a 64-page book.......... 

(J Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to 

hold above bulletins 
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Check the bulletins you want, and send 
money order, check or stamps for the full 
amount. Do not send cash. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West goth St. New York 
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Mass, 


38th Season 


Made on a real farm, after an 
old New England Recipe, from 
choice parts of young pork and 
pure spices, it is always fresh 
and wholesome. 

Use Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 
Meat in your turkey stuffing. 

Expressed direct to-your deal? 
er the day it is made. 

Now on sale at good dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for 
holiday recipes. 


Sausage Meat Little Sausages 


JONES DAIRY FARM, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 





= Two heats. 


Cooks and 
toasts at 
the same 
time. 
Nickel! 
plated. 
UPRIGHT 
TOASTER 
Self adjusting side- 
brackets and fibre feet and 
handles. Nickel plated. 
Electric Flatirons and Stoves. 
Tested. Approved. Guaranteed. 
At all good dealers and depart- 
ment stores or write direct to us. 
Complete catalog sent upon request. 
R. B. COREY CO. INC. 
General Sales Agents 


100 East 45th Street, New York City. 
Complete line ot appliances. 


So Af, Christmas Gifts 
+, Electric Duplex Kitchenette 





Ideal Gift for the 
Housewife 


Kitchen Cream 
Separator 


Puts all of the pure cream 
ou milk bottle into 

er and no milk m 4 
with it. _ 


Send $1.00. Your money back 
not delighted. Order today. 
Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer. 
SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


It starts itself. 
It stops itself. 
Saves buying cream. 
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FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New System 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Eithermen or wo- 
® ia ride Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 
° LYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


“Does this make-believe comfort you?” 

“Tt isn’t make-believe. It’s true. I used to 
hide it in myself. I don’t need to, now. I’ve 
a right to live as I like.” 

She was thinking of Lady Flavia and his 
love for her, and he did not challenge the sig- 
nificance of her voice. 

“Of course. Don’t forget there are real 
people.” 

‘Andy is the only real person left.” 

“Have I been such a failure, Jane?” 

“You’ve been a great success, Andrew. I 
don’t grudge it you. I’m glad you’re happy. 
You’re a strong, clever man. And I’m weak 
and stupid. There was only one thing I could 
have been good at, too. It wasn’t given me. 
So I’ve been a failure. You mustn’t think 
about me any more.” } 

He went slowly toward the door. His back 
was toward her. Somehow it checked the 
bitter elation which for the first time had lent 
her the power to speak. There was no triumph 
in the set of the square shoulders, but rather a 
sort of weariness. She remembered that long 
ago they had been very dear to each other. 
The thought shook her. And she dwindled 
and became her old timorous, ashamed self. 

“Andrew, I’m so sorry. Don’t worry. I'll 
be all right.” 

He nodded, not looking at her. ‘Yes, you’ll 
be all right,”’ he said. 


5 


FOR a week there was silence between them, 

and then suddenly he was gone. Although 
there had been at first no obvious reason for 
alarm, she knew at once. He was to have come 
in to dinner, and he did not come. That was 
not important in itself. It had often happened. 
But she tasted catastrophe in the very air. 
Sitting at the head of the long, lonely table, 
she gazed with bleak eyes at the crumbling 
ruin of their lives. 

Afterward she telephoned discreetly—here, 
there, everywhere, knowing beforehand what 
result she would get. His secretary gave her 
blank, evasive answers. He was a young man, 
new to political life, and he lied badly. She 
knew that he had his orders. Later on in the 
evening she ordered round the car. 

It was a strange thing for her to take con- 
trol. Hitherto his life had dragged her, dazed 
and unresisting, at its heels. Now on the 
brink of the precipice she caught hold of the 
reins with hands made strong by sheer despair. 
She didn’t stop to ask herself why it should 
matter to her that Andrew Margrave was about 
to take a step that must bring his career to a 
disgraced end. Perhaps it was the pitiable 
waste of it all—perhaps a sense of her own re- 
sponsibility. After all, she ought to have 
known. He had always been too clever. 
She had won him by sheer lovingness. But at 
bottom she had been useless—a drag. 

Before she left the house she slipped up to 
the haunted nursery and bent over the empty 
cot and prayed a little. She didn’t know 
whether any one heard, but she felt very small 
and lonely and sick with fear at what lay 
before her. 

The great, expensive limousine sped 
smoothly through the polished streets. In the 
other cars they passed, the occupants lounged 
back at ease. But Mrs. Margrave sat stiff and 
upright. She, who had been overawed by it 
so long, loathed the crazy luxury around her. 
The deep cushions made her sick, like an un- 
cleanness. The two uniformed figures looming 
dimly through the glass partition gave her a 
sense of humiliation for them and for her- 
self. 

It was not this she was out to save. When 
it was all over, ‘she would take Andy away 
with her into her own life and be done with 
these things for ever. Thank God, he was her 
very own. No one else could claim him from 
her. They would be free. 

The butler of the tall, sedate house peered 
at her uncertainly. She was not an impressive 
figure. But the great car purring against the 
curb, and the attendant footman looming in 
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. 
Real French Bouillon 
Foe generations the French have been 
famous for their health-building 
bouillons. Mouquin’s French Bouillon, 
the peer ofall, as made since 1897, is now 
available in convenient tablet form. 
Mouquin’s French Bouillon is not a 
“beef tea,” but a superbly blended veg- 
etable and beef bouillon, rich in strength- 
giving properties, unsurpassed in flavor, 
Seasoned as only a master French chet 
can season! Contains less than half the 
salt used in the ordinary kind. 
Each tablet makes a cup. 
* Just add hot water and serve. 


Qieouqui 


466 W.B’way, NewYork,N.Y / 
217 East Illinois St. / 
Chicago, Il. / mououtn, 
ne, 
466 West B'way 
NewYork, N.Y. 


A lenclose 10c.Send 
me, postpaid, al 
sample package con- 
taining six of your 
French Bouillon tablets. 


KNIFE SHARPENER 
WITH A HANDLE 


Where you want it. When you want it. 
Beautifully nickeled. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pull the knife through the discs and “ZIP” 
It’s sharpened. 
A delightful X-mas present. 
Ask your store or send $1.00 to 


THE PHILLIPS LAFFITTE CO. 
Penna Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Save money. Buy direct from pro- 


ducer, Get strictly fresh eggs all 
year ’round. Have them shipped in alumin- 
ized Metal Ege Crates. Practically elimi- 
nates breakage. Last for years. Ask 
dealer to show _ Ellis 
or write us for FREE 
CIRCULAR and prices. 


METAL EGG CRATE Co., 
114 Wolfe St. Fredericksbu: 


4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR -TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or. United R 
BALERS < dian balneario 


Safe 
Milk 
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™Z:*~ 
ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL * 
\ Malted Milk 


i Ty 7 For Infants, 

7 a} Children, Invalids, 
4 u ; Nursing Mothers 

: ' Avoid Imitations 


In using advertisements see page 4 IQI 














CShe Perfume 
of the ° Home 


ANTINE’S Incense gives a new charm 

to every room in the home: a cheerful 
atmosphere to the living room: a fresh delight 
wisps over the bedrooms with the scent of 
Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Close indoor air and the unavoidable kitchen 
odors are gaily routed by these famous 
oh? Oriental fragrances. 


Charming women use Vantine’s as the per- 
fume of the home, an essential tritie in the 
perfection of housekeeping. 


Your favorite druggist or department store 
can supply you with either the 25 cent or 
50 cent package in either cone or powdered 
jorm. 


A.A.Vantine & Co. 
Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Beneath Silk Stockings 





ERTAINLY you prefer the looks of silk 

stockings! Now wear them for every winter 
occasion without suffering from the cold. Mavis 
Undahose, worn beneath your silk hose keep the 
toes, feet, ankles and legs comfy and warm in 
spite of blustering winds and nipping frost. 

A perfect match to the color of flesh, these 
full length, cob-web thin woolen understockings, 
made entirely without seams, are absolutely in- 
visible even beneath the sheerest chiffon hose. 
With the return of short skirts, you have even 
greater need to wear Undahose. 


Mavis Undahose are ‘wal sale at the leading stores 
and specialty shops. If not, write us. 


Mavis 

Products of the ll 
MAVIS HOSIERY COMPANY, INC. nda O 5 eC 
19 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Blue Ribbon 
(wool) 
$1.50 a pair 

Ked Ribbon 
(merino) 
$1.00 a pair 


Undasock — 
three-quarter 
length, open 
at the toes, 
heel and in- 
step—85c a 
pair, 



































| voluntarily. But the indignant protest was 
| never uttered. Perhaps she knew that she 






Mrs. Margrave Finds He 
Children 


the background, gave a respectful inflection 45 
his tone, 

“I’m afraid not, ma’am. Her Ladyship js 
leaving for the Continent in an hour.” 

“T know,” the visitor interrupted yp. 
expectedly. “But she will see me. Give he, 
my name. She will understand.” 

She was led soft-footed through dim pas- 
sages to a room full of the charming cha; 
cf a rich woman’s departure. The gilt French 
chairs were strewn with a fantastic prettiness 
It was like a stage boudoir. And Jane Margraye 
stood in the midst like the intruder she had 
become in life. But now she was not shamed 
by her intrusion. She stood deliberately, She 
asked no quarter of her surroundings. She 
was an alien who had done with pitiful at. 
tempts at conciliation and was going back to 
her own people. 















OR did Lady Flavia, hovering for an jp. 

stant on the threshold, considering her with 
a faintly quizzical surprise, shake her from her 
new self-confidence. She knew that she was 
at a disadvantage. This lovely youthfulness, 
consummately dishevelled, clad with a flowing, 
careless grace, accentuated her stiff, middle-class 
unfreedom. And yet for once they were equals, 
She was able to appreciate in the younger 
woman something she herself could never have 
—a royal and unreckoning frankness. 

“You see, I’ve come headlong, just as I am,” 
Lady Flavia said laughing. “I’m in the midst 
of packing, and there are things one just has 
to do oneself. I’m going away tonight—” 

“T know,” Jane Margrave said. 

Lady Flavia closed the door. ‘You know—? 
But I didn’t know myself this afternoon.” 

“T guessed. I hoped that I would find you in 
time.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“T’ve come about Andrew.” 

She did not call him her husband. The feel- 
ing that because of some law of possession she 
had the power to hurt made her shrinkingly 
careful. She said gently: 

“Don’t go, Lady Fiavia. Don’t go. Wait. f 
It will be all right.” 

“But I must. My people in Paris have wired 
52 
“And don’t lie, my dear.” 

Flavia Anstruther threw up her head in- 


















was in the presence of a dogged and honest 
scrrow. She said quietly: 

“T don’t lie, Mrs. Margrave. I should be 
angry—-only I feel that there must be some- 
thing terribly wrong. Won’t you tell me—?” 

“Everything has been wrong for a long time. 
I want to put it right if I can. I would like 
to save things.” 

“Won’t you please explain?” 

Mrs. Margrave made a little, awkward 
gesture—almost of reproof. “My dear, 1s It 
necessary? I want you to understand that! 
know and that I am not thinking about myself 
at all. Andrew has left me. I wouldn’t be 
sure of it if—if he hadn’t been leaving me for 
along, long time. He is going to do something 
that will ruin his whole career. It mustnt 
happen. His career is everything to him. In 
the end it would break his heart. You're very 
young, Lady Flavia, and men are different, | 
suppose. Don’t let him go. Help to save him, 
too.” 

sey... 9”? 

“It’s not that I’m blaming any one. These 
things just happen. And in a way it’s been 
my fault. I’m not the woman he should have 
married. I’ve been in the way. I know- 
otherwise, perhaps, I wouldn’t have come. | 

“Mrs. Margrave—if what you’re suggesting 
were true—what can I do?” 

“Everything. He loves you. It’s in youl 
hands.” 

“You're saying things I don’t understand at 
all. Of course, Mr. Margrave and I at 
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He's been awfully good to me, and 
But I’ve never had the 
gightest influence— How should I? Com- 
oat to him I’m a mere child.” 
“Pon’t—don’t—” Jane Margrave pleaded. 
“Can't you trust me? It’s very hard---to come 


friends. 
I'd do an) thing— 


like this. Can’t you understand that’ I’m 
trying to do the best I can? 

Lady Flavia glanced down at the gloved, 
tightly- -clenched hands and answered patiently. 
“You and I[ are at cross-purposes, Mrs. 
Margrave. If anything has happened to your 
husband, | should be frightfully unhappy— 
like every one who knows and loves him. And 
if there is anything that I can do—” 

“JT want you to be patient.” 

“About what—?” 

“Until I can set him free.” 

“J don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“You’re a woman of the world, my dear. 
Cleverer than Iam. There must be some way. 
I don’t mind what happens to me. I’m 
nobody. I’ve no life that matters to any one. 
I would do anything—anything—” 

“But what have I to do with all this-- 

Jane Margrave swayed a little, like a ao 

stumpy tree in a bitter wind, “My dear— 
you're going away with him.” 
“ “With him—I—?” She began to laugh 
and then went white and grave. “You must 
be mad—no, I beg your pardon—I know 
you're not. But you are making some frightful 
mistake.” 

“He wrote to you—” 

“Often.” 

“Love-letters—” 

“Never!” 

“I saw them—one of them—” 

“They were not to me.” 

Mrs. Margrave crumpled up on one of the 
absurd gilt chairs. She sat very still, giving 
no sign, but in her heart broken and helpless. 
She had been so sure. She had thought she 
had understood—this lovely girl had made 
things understandable—almost honorable— 
but now she did not understand any more. 
The ground had given way under her feet, 
plunging her into shame and uncertainty. She 
felt foolish and old and very tired. 

Flavia Anstruther came and stood beside 
her. 

“I’m not pretending,” she said. “If he had 
loved me, I dare say I should have loved him, 
too. I should have been so flattered. But I 
should have told you. I shouldn’t have been 
ashamed or afraid. I’m glad he didn’t. It 
would have been terrible for us all. Don’t 
you believe me?” 

“Ves,” Mrs. Margrave said. 

She did believe. And she began to cry sud- 
denly, very quietly. The Lady Flavia knelt 
down and took the stiff, awkward figure in her 
arms. From the height of her superb youth 
the tragedy of this aging couple must have 

seemed heartrending and just a little funny. 

“You mustn’t,” she said. “Whatever’s hap- 
pened, it’s you who’ve got to save him now, 
you know.” 


MBS. MARGRAVE came home at mid- 

night. The young secretary had not gone 
to bed, and when he saw the queer, stern-faced 
woman whom he had always secretly despised 
standing on the threshold of his room, he gave 
way, knowing that she was too strong for him. 


Her faded hair was untidy; her eyes were 
swollen and red-rimmed. But her utter dis- 
regard of herself gave her a sort of power. 


“You must tell me where my husband has 
gone, Mr. Stanton,” she said. 

He faced her across his writing table. He 
had to put up some sort of fight. “Mr. 
Margrave gave me orders—”’ 

“They can’t be kept. Sooner or later every 


one will have to know.’ 
“He said he would wire me.” 

“I can’t wait for that. It may be too late.’ 
There was something contained and fierce 
about her. She made him think of a tigress | 
gathering herself together—this plain, middle- 
aged, uninteresting woman. He was afraid of 


er 
“You love my husband, Mr. Stanton.” 





aviland China 





Boom formal garland design in azure, 
russet and forest green is only one of 
many beautiful open stock patterns that 
may be seen wherever Haviland China 


is sold. 


Haviland China always bears the famous 
Trade Marks here shown. It is obtain- 


able in a wide variety of patterns at first 
class China or Department stores. Write ee 
for name of nearest dealer if you don't 


already know him. 





OECORATED BY 
slang tn 


Limoges 


aviland China Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


of California STYLE 

lan. Boo aD (All—climate) HOMES 
“All American Homes” 

50 Two-story—8 to 10 Rooms - $i 

“The New Colonials” 
50 Two-story—5 to 10 Rooms _ - $1 
“South-West Stucco Homes” 

75 Bungalows and Duplexes - - $1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

6and7 Rms, $1; 3,4 and 5 Rms, $1 


E. W. STILLWELL CO., Architects, 115 California Bldg., Los Angeles 































Give Priscilla Stationery.—a patel, useful 4 
and individual gift for friend, wife, husband 
or daughter. A generous box of individually 


printed PRISCILLA 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6x7 inches; 100 Envelopes to 
match. Crisp White Bond printed in rich 
dark Blue. Send $1 today with name and 
address plainly printed out. (West of 
Denver and outside U.S. add 10% for 
extra postage.) Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Herman Goldberger 


108-S High St. Boston, 
25 Years in Business 








In using advertisements see page 4 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerova 
habits. It removes ‘the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


Highest Endorsemants 72's, rte, Dre: 


usy parent, is producing remarkable and —— 
ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators, 


FREE BOOK 


“New Methods in Child Training’’ 
titleof estartling boc book w bh 1 ths 
Ines the work of the F— 


Parents Association. "Send letter or Be ait 
today and the book will be sent ut do 
it now as this announcement may never 
appear here 

THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6512 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Whether you say ‘‘Merry 
Christmas” with a letter or 
a present, say it with a 
Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and 
makes a perfect gift. 


Wi ‘s 
Fo n 


Wwe you give a Waterman’s there is no 
doubt about the value or acceptability of 
the gift. For forty years Waterman’s has been 
recognized as “the pen of all pens.” 


DirFErENT sized holders for different sized 
hands; different pen points for different styles 
of writing. May be had from $2.50 to $50, de- 
pending upon size and decoration. Every pen 
is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Every pen point is 14-carat gold, iridium-tipped, 
to last a lifetime. Every holder is made of pure 
rubber. Every Waterman's is made with a pat- 
ented spoonfeed that controls the ink and in- 
sures an even and constant flow. 


Mooprets illustrated are made with our special 
feature, gold flexible lip-band. Holders red, 
mottled and black. Sell for $4.00, $5.50 and 
$6.50, according to size. 


Ask your merchant to show you a.Waterman’s. 
Look for this show-card and 
Waterman's pens on display 
in merchants’ windows. 


50,000 reliable merchants 
sell them. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


December 1924 Good Housekeeping 


} 


$5.50 Pens Actual Size 


SBSatirmany Company. 


I9I BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
8AN FRANCISCO 


Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 


Children 


He flushed up to the roots of his fair hair 
“Every one does. He has been very good ty 
me.” 

“You'd save him if you could.” 

“T’d do anything—” 

“What has happened to him? What do yoy 
know?” She made a curt, impatient gesture 
“T’m not his wife now—only his friend—jj 
friend— You can tell me the truth.” 

He waited a moment, and then he said 
simply: “I don’t know the truth. But it’s try 
that I’ve been uneasy. Things haven’t been 
well with him lately. Nobody else has seen, 
but I have. It’s been over-work—worry— 
something—I can’t tell you—a sort of secret 
breaking-up. When he told me suddenly that 
he was going away and that no one was ty 
know about it—well, he had a queer look. | 
got the wind up—but, after all, I’ve got to do 
what I’m told—” 

“Where has he gone?” Mrs. Margrave de. 
manded imperatively. 

The boy handed her a slip of paper. There 
were tears in his voice. “I expect this wil 
break me,” he said. “It’s just my luck.” 

At the door Mrs. Margrave turned and 
looked back at him. And suddenly he say 
something in her face that made her lovable. 
It was as though some one very strong and sure 
had put her arm over him, comforting him. 

“You mustn’t worry,” she said. ‘“T’ll take 
care of you.” 


7 


THE local. branch train bumbled contentedly 
on its way, climbing from one sleepy little 
station after another into the heart of the hilk. 
The crests of their lonely heights were red with 
sunlight, but in the valley was a moist, earthy 
dusk from which peace dripped softly with the 
muffed tinkle of a distant sheep-bell. 

Mrs. Margrave sat alone in the corner of 
her third class carriage. One by one her fellow 
travelers had left her with a friendly “Guid 
nicht to ye, ma’am.” To them she had been 
just “a comfortable body’”—somebody’s wile 
on her way home. At the last big station she 
had seen a newspaper placard with its strident 
announcement, “Indisposition of the Prime 
Minister,” and she recognized Stanton’s effort 
to give her time, but after that the world and 
its passionate rumors fell back from her. She 
felt herself slipping from its claws into freedom 
where she could grow to be herself. 

This was a new world to her, and yet she 
welcomed it as her own. It was as though she 
had always known and loved these bare hilk 
and fast-running streams. They gave her 
strength. The loneliness was as familiar and 
sweet to her as a friend’s hand. 

A cloud had lifted from her mind. And the 
dream-Andy seemed far off, like a small, dis 
embodied voice calling more and more faintly. 
She thought with a kind of remorse, 

“When it is all over, I shall come back to 
you, my darling.” 

Then very gently she disengaged her heart 
from the ghost-like baby hands and thought 
what she could do to save Andrew Margrave 
from himself. : 

The station-master at the little terminus 
filled the position of porter and ticket-collector. 
He carried her bag for her, leaving the station 
to its own devices. 


“There’s only one place where a body cal § 


stay here,” he said. ‘Not many visitors come 
this way. Just a fisherman now and agall 
and a pair of sweethearts maybe.” 

He laughed to himself, and Mrs. Margrave 
plodded at his side along the white, mysterious 
road. She thought wearily that she an 
Andrew had been sweethearts once. But that 
was a long time ago. He had gone on and left 
her. 

The little inn tucked itself snugly betweet 
the low, gray-stone cottages. Jane Margrave 
was very tired, and the warm lights made he 
long for rest. But the innkeeper looked glumly 
at her, shaking a gray head. 
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Mrs. Mar rave Finds Her 
Children 


“We've no but one room,” he said, “and | 


that’s been taken by a gentleman these twa 
days.” Disapproval and suspicion glimmered 
under the bushy eyebrows. “He did say that 
he was expecting some one to join him—I don’t 
know but what—”’ 

“T am his wife,’’ Mrs. Margrave interrupted. 

Her heart stood still a moment. She had 
burned her boats. She had set herself straight 
across Andrew Margrave’s path, braving his 
resentment, and there was no retreat. 

The innkeeper took his pipe from his mouth 
and stood aside. ‘Then ye can take the lady’s 


bag up, Jimmie. Seeing ye be his wife, ma’am, | 


I’m glad ye came, for the gentleman seems 
strange like. He’s oot the noo—the de’il 
knows where. Maybe he wasna expecting 
re?” 
“Not tonight,” Mrs. Margrave said. 
“Weel, I'll be gettin’ ye a bite o’ supper. Ye 
maun be that famished.” 


But she shook her head. She could not meet | 
: him here. 


” 


“T’ll find him first,” she said. 
“Then ye’d best take the road up to the 
burn. That’s where he goes.” 


HEY pointed the way to her. It was lighter 

now, for a young moon was up behind the 
hilltops, and her dumpy shadow grew long and 
slender on the white road. Her aching feet 
dragged in the dust. Her heart beat thick with 
fear. The stark desolation of the mournful 
hills bore her down in her littleness and help- 
lessness. The voice of an invisible stream ran 
beside her and made mock of her. 

“Go back, go back, silly old woman. You 
can do no good. He won’t listen. He will 
only hate you—hate you—-” 


But she held on doggedly. The road grew | 


rougher and petered out into a sheep-track 
that climbed steeply alongside the dark shining 
water. Liquid silver fell through the moon- 
light, and furtive life slid rustiing in and out 
of the heather. Mrs. Margrave’s breath came 
sharp and hard. She did not know why she 
kept on. If she had met Andrew now, she 
would only have stared at him, exhausted, 
tongue-tied, and ashamed. More than ever 
the sense of his greatness and his remoteness 
overawed her. Whatever he had done, he 
would be immeasurably the stronger. He 
would measure her with his cool irony, and her 
courage would die within her. But it was as 
though she were bewitched. The night threw 
a spell on her, urging her forward on _ her 
strange pilgrimage. Somewhere at the top of 


the stony road lay understanding—an answer— | 


She came upon him suddenly. She knew 
him by the startled leap of her heart, otherwise 
he might have seemed a stranger, for the un- 
certain light made him look queerly old and 
bowed and shrunken. She stood motionless. 
Her fear of him had dropped from her like a 
heavy cloak. She waited—she did not know 
for what. He had not seen her. He was 
gazing down into the running water at his feet 
as though he, too, waited— 

She heard a sound, strange and elfish in the 
eerie silence—a laugh. She saw him crouch 


down on a stone boulder. His moments had | 


become suddenly so feverish that she did not 
realize what he was doing until he stepped 
knee-deep into the water, wading with the 
stream. 


And now it was sheer horror knocked at her | 
heart. She felt that he had passed beyond her | 
Saving. Little enough seemed the folly and | 


the wrong she had suspected. It was as though 
a splendid edifice had collapsed in ruins at her 
feet. He was mad—mad. And in that un- 
earthly twilight his madness with its ghastly 
harmlessness filled her with a sick terror. She 


Woulc. have turned and fled from him, but that | 


she knew her faintest move must betray her. 

He came on, closer and closer. From time 
to time he crouched down, fumbling at the 
Stony bed of the stream. He was within a few 
feet of her when suddenly he pulled himself 











This tea kettle 
costs $5.50. If 
your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send us $5.50 and 
receive the tea 
kettle direct. 


THE Griswold Safety Fill Tea 
Kettle always takes the place of 
honor in a display of Christmas 
gifts. It is made of the finest qual- 
ity cast aluminum, beautiful to 
look at and wonderfully durable. 
Its special opening, in front of the 
handle, for filling the kettle, prom- 
ises the fortunate owner “no more 
scalded hands.” See one in any 
good house-furnishing depart- 
ment or hardware store. Or write 
us for names of dealers who can 
show you a complete line of 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. L-1 Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers and Reversible Dampers. 


iGRISWOLD 


Trade 


Reg. U. S. 
Mark Pat. Off. 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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bess 


and something every woman 


Give her a beautiful cedar chest. The girl at school, 
the young lady at the threshold of marriage, the mother 
with her store of woolens—each needs this perfect 
safe-keeper. Gladden her heart this Christmas. Give 
her the fragrant, lasting LANe. Through all the years 
it will remind her of your thoughtfulness. 


No moths, no dust or dampness can ever enter the 
Lane. Only scientifically treated cedar heartwood, 
fully 34” thick, is used. Panels are inseparably joined, 
corners are interlocked. The snug-fitting, Yale-locked 
top and sturdy bottom have special features. And an 
unusual beauty of design and finish, evident in every 
LANE Cedar Chest, makes it an ideal piece of furniture 
for any home. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


See Lane Cedar Chests at most good 
stores. There are styles and sizes for 
every purpose; prices for every purse. 
Some are finished in mahogany and wal- 
nut to match bedroom furniture. If your 
furniture or department store cannot show 
you the genuine, write us for the name 
of dealer who cana. Be sure the name 
Lane is inside the lid of the chest you buy. 
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Sh Me on ase oa aS 
The lasting Christmas gift— 








ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, 


all 15c—(z0oc in Canada), masterpieces like 
“Prelude, Canzonetta; -F lower Song,” 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively — because 
they know it is all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co.,'227 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 





CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 


Rhapsody,’’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them, Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century’s low price is only possible because of his small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 








Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 


Children 


upright, and she saw his face. She heard him 
sigh. 

And now horror had gone, too. She had an 
overwhelming impulse to cover his face with 
her hands so that no one in the world should 
see its naked sorrowfulness. Not even herself. 
She said, “Andrew—Andrew—” very gently 
so that she should not frighten him. 

He turned toward her. He gave no sign 
of astonishment. He came wearily on to the 
bank and dropped down on a boulder with his 
face between his hands. She took his boots, 
which he had hung boy-fashion over his 
shoulder with the socks tucked firmly into the 
toes, and the tears made her blind so that she 
fumbled stupidly with the laces. It was the 
sort of thing Andy might have done. 

“T knew you’d find me—somehow,” he said, 

She dried his feet with his large, silk pocket 
handkerchief. 

“You might have caught your death of cold,” 
she scolded softly. 

Then both were silent. But in that silence 
strange things were happening to them. She 
took his arm down the steep and stony track, 
thinking her dependence might strengthen 
him. But he clung to her—unashamed— 
piteous—not without dignity. 

“Help me—I’m very tired—” 

Mer heart was hot and big within her. She 
felt absurdly that she could have lifted him 
in her arms and carried him. But she would 
not speak—not yet. She stood just on the 
threshold of an opening door. She dared not 
make a sign lest it should close again. 

The village was asleep. The moonlight made 
ghosts of the gray houses. Only the little inn 
showed a gold and watching eye for them. 

Andrew Margrave stood still a moment. “I 
used to come here—when I was a boy,” he 
said. “My parents were very poor, and it was 
the only holiday they could afford— We used 
to stay at the inn—” 


HE made noanswer. They did not speak to 
each other again until they lay side by side 
on the ancient bed under the low, white ceil- 
ing. There were no blinds to the little window, 
and the moonlight poured in upon them both. 
They were like effigies of old, forgotten people 
who had lived and died together. And pres- 
ently he said: 

“There used to be crabs in that stream— 
funny little land crabs—‘pinchers’ we called 
them. When you came after them, they 
scuttled away into their holes, and the only 
way to catch them was to stick your finger in 
after them and let them lay hold of you. Night 
was the best time to go for them. Of course, 
I wasn’t allowed. I used to sneak out of my 
window when every one was asleep—” 

She scarcely breathed. Her very thoughts 
were hushed, stealing on tip-toe. 

“They weren’t any good—the crabs, | 
mean. It was just the fun—and seeing how 
many we could get. I wanted to get more 
than any one else. I often did—but then 
somehow it didn’t seem to matter, after all 
I used to think to myself: ‘When I’m grown 
up I’ll be a great man. I shall have every- 
thing I want—enough to eat and a carriage 
and pair and people taking off their hats to me. 
Then I shall be happy—’” He turned his 
head a little. “Ever since then I’ve been 
waiting—expecting—when this and that hap- 
pened, it would come— It never came—l 
know now it never will come—” 

She remembered the look of expectation on 
his face that night and did not move. It was 
as though a mountain mist were lifting, and 
she was looking back over the long, hard way 
they had come. All the time that he had 
seemed to climb so wonderfully he had been 
losing hope. One peak after another, but 
never the final peak of all. 

“Tt all meant nothing, Jane. It went to ashes 
in my hands. But when I was a boy, I 
been happy. I didn’t know—” 
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He had tried to recapture life—to. want 
things again as he had wanted them—even 
to fall in love. While she had watched her un- 
born child play with his toys, conjuring up a 

st that had never been, he had written love- 
letters to a Memory. 

“You see—we’re all a little mad, Jane. We 
hide our madness—until we can’t hide it any 

ore— 

He had come back to this place. Here, per- 
haps, where he had dreamed dreams, he would 
taste the wonder of fulfilment. But he had 
only found that he had grown old. And there 
had been his breaking-point. 

“Jane—if you hadn’t come—just at that 
moment—” 

She knew that the greatest man in Europe 
was crying like a child. 

Why had she wanted children? What were 
children, after all, compared to men and 
women? What was their need? They knew 
neither death, nor failure, nor the emptiness 
of success. If they starved or suffered, still 
life lay before them—a shimmering pathway 
stretching into eternity. People held out their 
arms in pity to them. They wept over their 
childish griefs. And when the children grew 
up and knew disillusionment and loss, the 
doors were closed against them, and they went 
out into the loneliness of their own hearts. She 
had cried out to God for a child so that at least 
she might have some one on whom she might 
lavish the genius of her motherliness. And 
all the time this man had walked beside her— 
perplexed and sorrowful and alone. 

“Oh, Andy—Andy—my dear—my dear—”’ 

She turned to him, gathering him into her 
empty arms. 


Cleaning Prevents Wear 
(Continued from page 85) 


have a light-weight cleaner. On the other 
hand, in cleaning large rugs it is possible 
that the weight of a cleaner may keep the 
nozzle more uniformly close to the surface 
being cleaned. This is particularly true in 
the hands of an inexperienced worker. 

A large percentage of the letters which we 
receive from housekeepers interested in vacuum 
cleaners ask us to recommend the best cleaner, 
or ask just how we have rated the-———cleaner. 
Good Housekeeping Institute mever recom- 
mends any one cleaner as the being the best, 
neither does it rate one cleaner above the others 
among those on its approved list. The selec- 
tion of a vacuum cleaner must be just as much 
an individual matter as the selection of an 
automobile. You know better than any one 
else the amount of money which you can afford 
to spend, and the conditions which the cleaner 
you purchase will be called upon to meet. It 
is up to you, then, to select from the list of 
cleaners we have approved the one which you 
consider meets your particular needs, either 
because of its weight, ease of operation, ability 
to clean under low furniture, or some feature 
such as the location of the switch or the ease 
of cleaning the bag, which might have a par- 
ticular appeal. In making your selection from 
our list you will be assured that the cleaner 
will do its work satisfactorily and is so made 
that it will give you lasting service commen- 
surate with your investment. In addition, we 
would advise you to purchase your cleaner 
from a local dealer if possible, for by doing so 
you will be more assured of prompt servicing 
if the need for it should arise. 

_ There are really but a few things to be kept 
i mind in caring for your cleaner. In the first 
place the cleaner has moving parts—motor, 
wheels, perhaps a revolving brush, etc.—where 
metal rubs on metal. These parts will require 
lubrication, The proper quantity and quality 
of oil or grease applied to the bearings of the 
cleaner will prevent wear and insure long life. 
Manufacturers of vacuum cleaners always fur- 
nish directions as to the places on the cleaner 
which require lubrication, the kind of lubricant 
that should be used on the particular cleaner, 





The Definite Mark of 
Pure Wool Quality 





There is no home in America where the gift of a pair of these beautiful, soft, fleecy 
blankets will not be appreciated. No matter how many blankets your friends pos- 
sess, there is always a bed to adorn with beauty, and to cover with the luxurious 


comfort of — 


KENWOOD woot BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 
Charming patterns and colorings eighteen selections—make it possible 
to meet any decorative requirement. 
Woven of pure, new, long-fibre wool, their long, soft, fleecy nap gives 
extra warmth, yet they are light in weight. Pre-shrunk to hold shape 
and size when washed. Ends bound with lustrous three-inch 


satin ribbon. 


Kenwood Slumber Throws 


Pure selected wool in a distinctive weave and finish and a 
variety of charming colors. An extra covering for bed, couch 
or chair and a most comfortable shoulder throw. Light in 
weight, yet very warm and comfortable. Compact, easily 
carried when traveling. 


Baby Blankets 


The same fleecy softness as big Kenwoods—the same cozy 
warmth and lovely colorings for the Tiny One’s own crib. 
Each blanket bound all around with lustrous three-inch satin 
ribbon. 36 x 50 inches and 42 x 6 inches. A gift of warm 
delight for baby and parents, too. 


Kenwood Bath Robes 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics in lovely tones of Blue, Pink, 
Old Rose, Tan, Orchid, and Gold, have been used in the crea- 
tion of luxuriously comfortable bath robes for Women and 
Misses. Each is finished with satin ribbon binding and tied 
with a tasselled silken cord. 


See these on display at leading Department Stores, 
Drygoods Stores and Gift Shops. 

Send for Comfort Booklet picturing in color Kenwood 
Blankets, Slumber Throws, Baby Blankets and many other 
interesting items in the Kenwood Pure Wool Comfort Line. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 





FINE FROCKS 
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*T Start It— 

You Finish It*? 
—that is the secret of 
saving more than half the 


cost of your next frock. 
‘ For instance, I’ll send you the fine 
quality dress illustrated for $9.95— 
~ semi-made. I style it, design it, select 
* the fabric and the trimmings. I trace 
the pattern right on the cloth and send 
you everything—even a needle. 
All you do is cut, sew and trim ac- | 
cording to the simple directions fur- 
nished. No dressmaking experience 
required. I guarantee satisfaction 
or money back without question. 
Many styles in smart fabrics to 
choose from. FREE! Write 
for my Style Books at once, 


DOLLY GRAY 
68 — 
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New York 4 
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FOR 
YOUR 
OWN 
USE 


With a pair of 
Brown & Sharpe 
clippers — the kind 
your hairdresser 
uses—you can keep 
your bob looking 
its best always. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 

booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART”. 

pO) eae ree ee ee os 

Address— =—_ 


City — $ate——.-= 
G.H.12 








Keeping . 5 
the jmart bob 
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Ripple 


S . Figured Walnut 


American Walnut 


is “rainy day” furniture 


Ty heat, damp weather, cold and 
sudden climatic changes leave the 
beauty of American Walnut unblem- 
ished. Changes that cause many 
woods to warp, crack, split or swell, 
create no anxiety to the owners of 
walnut furniture. 


So those who combine a love of the 
beautiful with a desire for the practical 
select walnut furniture. 

In Walnut is combined all of the 
qualities that make the ideal cabinet 


"AMERICAN 


VALNUT 


wood. The housekeeper likes walnut 
furniture because of its ease and econ- 
omy of upkeep. It does not show scars 
or finger-marks as do light colored 
woods that have been surface stained. 
The rich brown of walnut is in, not 
on, the wood. 


Real walnut furniture is not expensive 
in first cost and most economical in 
last cost. For it lasts throughout the 
generations and always looks well. 


We will gladly mail you free on request a copy of our 
beautiful book, “The Story of American Walnut.” 
how to tell real walnut from the imitations. Write for it. 


Learn 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


ROOM 847, 616 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





For Christmas— 
A Useful Gift, Always Appreciated 
200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 


Biltmore Correct Stationery 


for Informal Use 
ALL PRINTED WITH YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS it 
You have friends or rela- 
tives to whom Biltmore $ 
Correct Stationery will 
make an ideal gift. 200 
sheets, 6” x 7” size, and 
100 well fitting Envelopes, 
all of fine white Bond, and 
all printed in rich, dark 
blue ink with any name 
and address in 4 lines or POSTPAID 
less of Light Copperplate Gothic. All for $1.00 
we pay the postage. ($1.10 west of Denver 
or outside U.S.) Just write names and ad- 
dresses plainly and enclose with check, M. O. 
orcash. Your card or greeting will be enclosed. 
Just send it with your order. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. “Suggestions for Correct 
Letterwriting” will be included upon request, 
¥ FREE. Order your gift 





stationery today—and a box 
for yourself. 


Biltmore Press 
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A useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set is 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather | 
case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penholder 
in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00 


JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name_en- 
graved, in leather case. Price SOc. 
Send | check, 
U.S. Postage. 


money order or 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 
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Cleaning Prevents Wear 


and the quantity. The manufacturer, of 
course, knows his own machine best, and it js 
good sense to follow his directions. It may be 
difficult to judge when to lubricate beesill 
this is so dependent on the frequency of use, 
However, it should be kept in mind that the 
more the cleaner is used, the more frequently 
it will have to be lubricated. You should knoe 
that it is possible to use too much oil. If there 
is an excess, the oil may drip into the motor 
and cause serious damage to the windings, 

Some cleaners are now being made with bal] 
bearings, which are packed with grease at the 
factory and should not require additional lubri- 
cation for long periods. Some manufacturers 
provide an oil hole above the bearings so that 
just a few drops of oil may be introduced once 
in a while to keep the grease soft. In any 
event, ball bearings require very little atten- 
tion if they have been properly assembled and 
grease-packed by the manufacturers. Plain 
bearings, however, must be lubricated regularly 
in order to insure long life. 

The carbon brushes in electric cleaners, 
which conduct the current to the moving part 
of the motor, will wear in time; the evidence 
of wear is usually indicated by sparking. If 
unusual sparking occurs where the brushes 
make contact with the commutator, it would 
be well to have your cleaner serviced, for prob- 
ably the brushes are worn, or the commutator 
is pitted or scored, or there may be trouble in 
the motor windings. 


Take Care of the Cord 

The connecting cord, especially where the 
wires are fastened to the attachment plug, may 
be a source of trouble unless care is taken to 
handle it carefully. Do not run heavy furni- 
ture across the cord or drag it over sharp 
objects. Remember there are delicate wires 
enclosed in the cord; handle it with care. When 
disconnecting the plug, do so by grasping the 
plug itself rather than by jerking on the cord. 
When you are through using the cleaner, wind 
the cord carefully on the cleats provided for 
that purpose. Attention to these minor things 
will free you from annoying delays and the 
necessity for servicing. 

The function of the bag of the vacuum 
cleaner is to act as a receptacle for the dust and 
dirt carried in by the stream of air passing up 
through the cleaner from the nozzle. This air 
must find a way out. It does this by filtering 
through the fabric of the bag. If the bag is 
permitted to become clogged with dirt, it is 


| clear that this necessary circulation is impeded 


and that the effectiveness of the cleaner is re- 
duced. Keep the bag clean by following the 
manufacturer’s directions as to the best way 
to accomplish this. 

The brush, whether it is an additional at- 
tachment or not, should receive regular atten- 
tion for hair, and long threads will often wind 
around or become matted in it in spite of the 
suction of the cleaner. 

Just one other caution should be observed in 
using your cleaner: Do not, if you can help it, 
permit metal or other hard objects, such as 
hairpins, glass, pieces of wood, etc. to get into 
the cleaner. Such things may seriously damage 
the fan or the motor. 


Every wife wonders about 
her husband—why he 
makes so much money, why 
he makes so little money. 
And hardly a woman—un- 
less she has had some ex- 
perience in the business 
world can understand. 
Bruce Barton has written 
for the January number an 
article that every woman 
and every man will want 
to read, with the title, 


“What Fixes Men’s Salaries” 
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A Letter On Friendship 


(Continued from page 51) 


gon David, my great-grandfather, but the 
latchstring of the Homestead, where my cousin 
Prue lived, was always out for me, and is still, 
and I believe that the blessing of that ancient 
friendship enfolds us yet. For we still have 
wonderful suppers together in the beamed 
dining-room with its brick oven, and long talks 
in that peaceful, flower-papered chamber up- 
stairs where Betsey’s great four-poster stands. 
Nowadays, while Prue and I are visiting, her 
Nancy and my Peter, carrying on the family 
traditions, play together outside, beneath 
those squ2re-paned windows. Surely we can 
say of each other, almost word for word, what 
was said of two friends many centuries ago: 

“So Jonathan made a covenant with the 
house of David—for he loved him as he loved 
his own soul. And Jonathan said to David, 
‘Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn 
both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, 
‘The Lord be between thee and nie and be- 
tween thy seed and my seed forever.’ ” 


A Child’s Friends 

There were a dozen or so of us who were 
constantly together in those early days, so I 
am not basing on one case alone my opinion 
that in the friendships which one forms as a 
child there is something different from any 
others. It seems to me that they are almost 
invariably the deepest, the most abiding, and 
the most precious. They are made without 
class-consciousness .or sense of obligation—for 
children are almost invariably democratic and 
generous; without thought of social advantage 
or material advancement; and because of this 
wholly unselfish and solid basis, they outwear 
and outlast distance, separation, and diverging 
“walks of life.” 

When I returned from Europe last fall, I 
found I could not face the winter in Washing- 
ton with any degree of contentment, until I 
had seen those old friends in Newbury, and I 
traveled seven hundred miles in order to have 
thirty-six hours—all I could spare—in their 
midst. I returned, refreshed and contented, 
perfectly ready to wait patiently for the sum- 


mer which would take me back to them again, | 
and not begrudging one inch of the long, hard | 


journey I had taken, or one cent of the hard- 
earned money which I had spent on it. Dear as 
many of the friends I have made later in life 
have become to me, I do not know of any for 
whom I would have had quite that same long- 
ing. The same boys and girls who came to my 
birthday party when I was seven years old 
have been coming to it ever since, and I hon- 
estly think we had the jolliest celebration this 
summer we have ever had. There is not one 
among them for whom I would not do any- 
thing and everything that I could; and I do 
not believe I am going too far when I say that 
I do not believe there is one among them who 
would not do anything and everything that 
she—or he—could for me. 

Several years ago, at a large dinner in New 
York, I happened to sit beside a prominent 
lawyer who made a disparaging remark about 
friendship; and when I retorted indignantly, 
he said, 

“Well, tell me of just one instance where a 
friend of yours has done something for you 
that constituted a real service and a real 
sacrifice.” 

_ Icould have told him of dozens, without an 
Instant’s hesitation; but, as it happened, I 
told him about Jean—of the time when she 
was working in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington, taking an evening 
course in stenography as well, when I was 
taken very ill with neuritis. I had no maid, 
for Kathie was still at: the Farm then; and 
Harry had been called away to his sister, who 
was dying. Without the slightest question or 
delay, Jean and her mother moved to my apart- 
ment and, between them, took entire care of 
both Peter and me until the domestic and 
Physical crises were past, with untiring skill, 
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Successful 
year 


—because better pancake flour can’t be 
bought at any price, and 

—because Virginia Sweet always is priced 
remarkably low. 


THE FISHBACK CO. 


Indianapolis Kansas City 


VIRGINIA-SWEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 





The School Department— 
Pages 6 and 7 of this issue 





An Appreciated Christmas Gift 


is this New Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition of 
America’s Leading Cook Book 


THE 
BOSTON COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


@ This new revised and greatly enlarged edition of the leading American cook 





book combines practically all the recipes formerly published in Miss 
Farmer’s ‘‘A New Book of Cookery” with the recipes contained in ‘“‘The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition to a considerable number of new recipes. 
G “The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book” is now therefore a larger and 
longer book than formerly, entirely reset from new type, thoroughly revised, and 
containing 2677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though the price remains 
unchanged. Surely in this new edition we have the last word in cookery. 
825 pages. With 122 illustrations. Price $2.50 
For Sale at All Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Dept. X., 34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


In using advertisements see page 4 



























A Doll That 


Changes Faces! 


Also Changes Costumes—An Entirely 
Different Character Each Time 


ing playmate that makes every play- 

A Many-In-One ea an ever-new delight. No 
° ° matter how many other dolls any 
Christmas Gift little girl has, she will welcome a 


; ; Famlee Doll for Christmas—a 
Three to twelve entirely different many-in-one gift that is not only « 


dolls from one—just by changing ver.the-same doll, but also a game. 
faces and costumes. That’s the mag- 4 
ic feature that makes the Famlee Each character walks and talks. 


Doll such heaps of fun. 16 inches high. Non-breakable. 


One body—but extra heads and cos- Fine quality throughout. 
tumes—all interchangeable. Heads [py attractively boxed sets—each 
screw on and off—a two-year-old with one body and three, five, seven 
can do it. or twelve interchangeable heads, 
Little-Sweet-Face becomes Black- with a special dress or costume for 
Boy-Sam—then Funny-Face-Clown _ each head. Additional heads and 
—then Little-Miss-From-Holland— costumes to add to the family can 
then Ching-Ching-Chinaman—and _ be bought at any time. 

so on through all the lovable and At leading department and toy stores 
life-like characters. An everchang- 






















Or write for free Doll-alo, showing and 
describing Moats sets. 


BERWICK DOLL COMPANY 
Dept. 81, 482 Broadway, New York 


FeFaprlee Doll 


REG U.S.PAT OFF 


A Whole Family of Dolls In One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR Your Sewing Machine 









; bd High salaried positions open, or go } 
A fi into business for yourself. Learn 
quickly by mail through simple new 
system devised by prominent New York 
decorators, First practical course. Gives 
‘he knowledge for professional or home 
practice. Special ability mot required. jj 
fy FREE BOOK. Post Card or letter brings P™ 

it. Beautifully illustrated. Explains op- 
portunities. Shows how you can quickly 






















@ Clean, highly-refined oil for type- 
writers, phonographs, radio equip- 
3 ment, bicycles, guns, etc. 
7%) Lubricates, prevents rust. 
No color, stain or g&> 
odor. Will not gum. 
Fine polish for piano 
cases, automobiles, 
Dg CLC, Buy Nyoil of 
\ your dealer or write 


W.E.NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 










































¥ Dept. 812 
3 W. 29th St. 
New York 

















































G MADE EASY/J/AOLUSTABLE 
3 DRESS FORM, 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
» WILL Perfect fitting dresses easi/y and 
|; BRING BR tesa / reproduced. Makes dress- 
i IT TO ing a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 
cal 9 palepleo 
a ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
= The Neck, rs, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each i ly adjust- 








Men’s Leather 















tly 
pro h seize or atom any y House 
Remit $3 and we will send you our SLIPPERS 








guaranti 158Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
lat the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Voted. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 

Order an *‘Acme’’ Form today‘or write 
for Catalogue with detailed information. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 12-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Show the latest refinements in slipper making. Made 
in all colors, styles, and of every adaptable leather. 
Harmonize with any bathrobe or business suit and 
combine both comfort and style. Ask the dealer to 
show you the new Easiephit Slippers or send for 
catalog in colors. The name Easiephit is stamped 
on the sole. They will please you. 

ABBOT? SHOE COMPANY North Reading, Mass. 
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A Letter On Friendship 


patience, and devotion. I never, to this mo. 
ment, see a tube of mentholated vaseline with. 
out thinking of how Jean massaged me with it 
from head to foot, every night before she went 
to bed, after her long, hard day . . . Ang 
Jean and I, like Prue and I, first played to. 
gether when wé were next-door neighbors jp 
that sheltered little Vermont village. 

I never hear a woman talking about her love. 
affairs that I do not promptly decide she never 
had any worth mentioning, for the “great and 
definite passion of youth,” as a Spanish writer 
Concha Espina, has beautifully expressed it, 
“the root of life, strong and deep, that rises 
from earth to heaven like a flame, like a cry, 
like a crown—”’ is so mystic and sacred a feel. 
ing that no woman who has experienced it 
will carelessly reveal it, any more than she 
would carelessly reveal the Holy Grail, if its 
consecrated fire had been entrusted to her, 
And the woman who has not experienced it js 
as incomplete as the woman who has not 
borne a child. But, on the other hand, I am 
constantly astonished that women do not more 
often acknowledge their debt of friendship, un- 
touched by any other sentiment, to the men 
whom they have known, as well as to the 
friends of their own sex. I, for one, am ex- 
tremely glad that as a child I had as many 
boys as girls for playmates. I love to remen- 
ber the time that Jean’s brother and I explored 
the alleged “Indian Cave” together on our 
hands and knees, when I got stuck, and had 
to be extricated, with great difficulty and 
after long delay, from the rear; and the time 
that I went coasting with two other small 
boys when the double-runner upset, and I 
shot through a barbed wire fence into a brook 
which had not frozen quite hard enough. This 
adventure was particularly awkward in its 
consequences, for I was to take the part of a 
Christmas fairy that evening, and I had no 
sooner been fished out and shaken to my feet 
than my companions and I realized that a 
fairy with a badly scratched countenance 
would leave much to be desired from an artistic 
point of view; but my curls hid most of the 
wreckage, and a kindly audience overlooked 
the rest. Experiences like these go a long way 
toward teaching a little girl to be a “good 
sport”; the wholesomely—if brutally—frank 
comments that she hears about herself prevent 
her from seeing—or seeking—an admirer in 
every chance acquaintance in after life; and 
intimacies based on long walks and rides, 
skating and snowshoeing, paddling and swin- 
ming, are apt to be much more normal than 
those which have too much false excitement as 
their foundation, and help to keep one always 
sane and healthy. 


Friendships in School Days 


The friendships that we form in the school- 
room, like those that we make as even younger 
children, are, I think, among the most potent 
in our lives, and the great outstanding one of 
my early girlhood probably had more to do 
with molding my character than any one single 
influence for many years. It was certainly 
much greater than that which any teachef 
exerted or any relative imposed, and the fact 
that it meant—and still means—so much to 
me, made me feel, when my own children 
reached school-age, that I would rather g0 
without almost anything in the world than de- 
prive them of their chance to form similar 
friendships. A great deal can be learned—and 
unlearned—at school that has nothing to do 
with books, and I think far too many mothers 
err on the side of thinking over-much of reports 
and over-little of recesses. They will sit down 
and do pages and pages of tedious homework 
with their children, but think it is too much 
bother to invite their schoolmates home Wi 
them, or even to inquire what manner of boys 
and girls these schoolmates may be. And late! 
on, when Harold is “going with a fast crowe 
and all Edith’s “set” paint their fresh, pretty 
lips and roll their sheer, little stockings 
and Harold both exclaim, . 
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“why, mother! All the others do that—why 

n’t I?” 
4 then they are nagged and scolded 
about their friends, and sometimes even bullied 
into giving them up—or at least pretending to 
do so—which is the worst possible way to en- 
courage them to be loyal and honest. 

My friend Elizabeth, who was so great a 
factor in my school life, was very lovely to look 
at—tall and slim, graceful and fair; she was the 
eldest daughter of a large family, and from an 
early age she felt a motherly and guiding 
solicitude for all younger children. _These 
early responsibilities developed many splendid 
qualities—quickness of thought and action, 
ready sympathy, and the ability to give expres- 
sion to it, independence and self-reliance. She 


was a fair scholar, and she played the piano | 


and drew very well indeed, but it was out of 
doors that she was in her real glory, and she 
taught her friends to see and do and love the 
things she saw and did and loved herself. Many 
a girl who would have preferred to curl up 
before a fire with a book, many another who 
showed a premature interest in finery or beaux, 


is thankful today that Elizabeth dragged her | 


out and taught her to ride and drive a horse, 
to sail her own boat and swim in deep water, 
and showed her the beauty of quiet paths in 
the woods and white-capped waves far out 


at sea and fragrant flowers growing in her | 
She lived in a house that | 
fairly bulged with hospitality, and overflowed | 


mother’s garden. 
with happiness. 


The Dearest Friend of All 





The first time she took me home from school | 


with her to lunch, it seemed to me that there 


were about a dozen blond, rosy children sitting | 


around the big mahogany table, their round 
blue eyes staring at me above silver mugs and 
porringers; though sober second thought— 
perhaps I should say “sober second glance” — 


revealed the fact that there were only three or | 


four. There was also a tall, slim, blue-eyed 
father, of whom all the youngsters were 
replicas in graduating sizes, and a lovely, dark 
mother whom none of them—as they fre- 
quently lamented—resembled at all. These 
lunches after school became a dearly loved 
privilege to a girl whose only brother was four- 
teen years older than herself, and whose father 
had died when she was two years old. But 
even they changed to rather a pale pleasure 
viewed in the riotous glory of Sunday dinner. 
This consisted invariably of roast beef, baked 
potatoes, green vegetables, vanilla ice-cream 
with chocolate sauce, and sponge cakes, and 
Elizabeth and her brothers and sisters were free 
to invite as many of their friends as they cared 
toshare it with them. The supply never ran 
short—there was food enough, there was room 
enough, there was welcome enough for every 
one . . 

It seems no time at all after this, till Eliza- 
beth, looking like a rose in the filmy pink dress 
and wide, drooping, pink hat that she wore as 
my maid of honor, was fastening the orange 
blossoms on my tulle veil, and handing me a 
uny prayer-book bound in white and gold. 

here was no one, among all my host of 
friends, who was quite so near to me on that 
o-... 

The next time I saw her, her father had died, 
and my first baby had been born—the great 
mystery of birth had been revealed to me, the 
scarcely less great one of death to her. There 
was, after that, a new element in our friendship, 
which took nothing from those it already con- 
tained. I think constantly of the great, and 
the sad, things we shared, as well as the 
pleasant ones; the ties between us grew stronger 
with every passing year. And then came the 
first epidemic of ‘influenza, sweeping the 
country like an avenging fire . . . She was 
sick only twenty-four hours. 

I have heard it asserted, as I said before, 
that there are no real friendships between 
Women, just as I have heard it asserted that 
there are no friendships between men and 
Women unless some other sentiment is mingled 
with it. But personally I do not believe that 
































10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lovely 


Homes Neat and (lean 


Cloths Shat Make 


A clean and charming home—and an immaculate kitchen 
—are the pride of a good housekeeper. To have every- 
thing in order—everything spick and span—is her 
great joy. 


Good housekeepers who use RITZ cloths are better equipped to keep 


their homes neat and clean. 
have eleven special cloths—one for each and every purpose. 


FOR THE LOVER OF PICTURES 
The easy and pleasing way to display 
them on your walls is to use 
oore Push-P 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
And they protect the walls, too! 
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C. A. MYERS, 6322 Woodla 





With the assortment pictured here you 
A san- 
itary dish cloth, a paint or bath tub cloth, scrub cloth 
for the floors that will outwear any other, a chamois 
dust cloth, shoe cloth, silver cloth, washable pot 
cloth, etc., also a colored check rubberized apron. 
A most complete and attractive assortment. 
Just what you need! 


For over 32 years RITZ cloths have been pre- 
ferred by good housekeepers. If your dealer 
does not carry this assortment, fill out the 
coupon, enclosing $3.50—the purchase price. 


Present your friends with this complete as- 
sortment at Christmas. It is simply adorable! 






Mr. John Ritzenthaler, 
73 Franklin Street. 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose $3.50. Please send me the 
RITZ package. 1 understand if | am 


not entirely pleased I may return it 
and my money will be refunded. 
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wonderful invention. Use- 
ful and of great convenience 
Grips the ironing board. 
Keeps cord out of the 
way whileironing. 
Tested and approved 
| by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


wn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


/ AGENTS WANTED 








Among its many uses, Sapolio is particularly 
effective in cleaning bathtubs, wash basins 
and metal fixtures. 


When using Sapolio, gentle rubbing only is 
necessary to keep the bathroom clean and 
sanitary. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S.A. 


“For the home well run and work well done’’ 





In using advertisements see page 4 






























































Gas Flame Cooking 
for Gasless Homes 





Only the 
Nesco has the 
Rockweave 


Burner 


The ROCKWEAVE 
BURNER isa scientific 
marvel. Using kerosene, 
mixed with air, it makes 
its own gas which gives 
a clear blue, direct con- 
tactflame. The non-burn- 
able ROCKWEAVE 
WICK needs no trim- 
ming and, with an occa- 
siona! cleaning—a simple 
operation—will last a 
long, long time. 


RE you one of the millions of housewives 
without gas for cooking? Then surely you 

must have wished, time and time again, for the 
cooking speed and the cleanliness of a clear blue 
gas flame right under your skillet, kettle or oven. 


The genius of modern invention makes your wish 
come true. It has produced the Nesco, “the Stove 
with the Blue Gas Contact Flame.” This oil cook 
stove with its wonderful ROCKWEAVE BURNER 
and ROCKWEAVE WICK brings to gasless kitchens 
all the benefits of gas and, in most cases, at much 
less cost! 

Simply turn the handle on a Nesco and light with 
a match —no priming necessary. You soon have 
a clear blue gas flame that contacts with and 
spreads out under your utensil. It fries, bakes, 
broils, toasts clean, roasts, boils or simmers as 
you wish. The ROCKWEAVE BURNER burns 
twenty-five hours on a gallon of kerosene. The 
Nesco Stove does not smoke or smell. 


Get your Nesco now and begin to enjoy it! Made 
in several serviceable sizes and styles and sold 
by dealers in every state. If your dealer does not 
carry it, accept no substitute, but write us and 
we will tell you how to get a Nesco. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





INISHCO 
OILCOOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 
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A Letter On Friendship 


there is anything on earth, except the love 
between husband and wife and mother and 
child, greater and more beautiful than a feeling 
that can last through twenty years without 2 
break, without a quarrel, without a misunder. 
standing. I loved Elizabeth dearly, misseq 
her when we were separated, enjoyed her when 
we were together, admired her, respected her 
trusted her. Her physical loveliness was 3 
never-ending source of delight to me, but her 
mental and spiritual loveliness was an even 
greater joy and inspiration. For days, after 
her death, I faced in the darkness a blank wal] 
of grief. And though years have passed since 
then, and the blank wall has been taken down 
a stone at a time, the loss has never seemed 
less great, and I know that it never will. And 
yet it can not for one minute be compared, in 
my mind, with the loss of a friend who for 
some other reason—some reason worse than 
death—we have lost. Death is not the worst 
separation—or the most final. For a long 
time I believed this, but whenever I gave voice 
to the belief, I was told that when some one | 
really loved died, I would discover the fallacy 
of my belief. Now that this has happened, | 
not only believe—I know. And the knowledge 
shines like a shaft of light in a dim place. 


Writers I Have Known 


I constantly hear it asserted that writers are 
a jealous lot, who lose no chance to injure each 
other, both privately and professionally; there 
is nothing in my experience to bear this out. 
It has been one of the great privileges of the 
last few years to begin to number several well- 
known authors among my _ friends—Honoré 
Willsie Morrow, whose mere presence in a room 
is like that of some great, cleansing spirit; 
Angela Morgan, personifying the beauty of her 
own poetry; Temple Bailey, who so wisely and 
so truly writes of society as it really is, and not 
as the fevered riot of frivolity which many 
persons who have never belonged to it some- 
times imagine it; Ida Wylie, whose clear-cut 
genius is one of the most precious jewels in the 
literary mart of the world today; and a number 
of others. And all those with whom I have 
come in contact have seemed to me imbued, 
to an exceptional degree, with the spirit of 
fraternity and cooperation. 

I shall never forget the time when, ill and 
exhausted, I fainted away at a press table, 
and a friend did both my work and her ow, 
though hers was cruelly heavy, until I could 
pull myself together again, so that I should 
not “lose my copy.” I scarcely knew her at 
the time, and only as the writer of somewhat 
sensational stories for the Sunda~’ supplements, 
an inveterate cigarette-smoker whose only 
atrestive attractions were a head of really 
glorious red hair and a rather wistful smile. 
Our environment and upbringing had both 
been so totally different that we hardly spoke 
the same language; she had had a desperately 
hard and unhappy life, and I by comparison 
a pleasant and easy one; and though I warmed 
to her at once, I could not see why she did not 
distrust and dislike me as an amateur and 4 
dilettante, why she should not feel actual re- 
sentment when she compared my lot in life 
generally, and especially as connected with 
writing, with her own; but the attachment 
which we felt for each other was as mutual as 
it was immediate and has grown steadily 
stronger the more we have seen of each othtr. 

I have found my friends, too, not only among 
the men and women who have worked with 
me, but in those who have worked for me, who 
have curled my hair and made my dresses, 
driven my car and cooked my meals. If there 
are any conditions where friendship counts for 
more than in these I have not discovered them; 
but they are apparently the ones under which 
it is most difficult to attain it. Perhaps, a 
the old proverb says, no man is a hero to 
valet; and I doubtless have never been 4 
heroine to my maid. But that I have been 
her friend, as she has been mine, I can not 
possibly doubt—a housekeeping experience 

















A Letter On Friendship | 


which has lasted twenty years and which is 
bridged by only two changes in its workers is, 
Between 





























feeling I think, a speaking proof of that. v 
hout a kitchen and parlor, in spite of occasional minor 
under. misunderstandings and frictions such as may 
missed arise between friends any time, anywhere, 
T When tere has been affection, and confidence, and 
d. her respect. My career as a writer would have 
was 3 been greatly curtailed without this relation; 
ut her my travels would have been completely im- 
| even possible; and the “rosy outlook” on life which 
- after you insist is the only one of which I am capable 
k wall comes, I am sure, largely from the swept and 
| since garnished hearth and the glowing stove which 

own, a presiding deity keeps warm and bright for 
eemed me always. 7 : 

And I am glad that my paths of friendship have 
ed, in led me to farmhouses and schoolrooms, press 
10 for tables and kitchens, and I am no less glad that 

than sometimes they have led also to the seats of the 
worst mighty. When I first went to Washington, | 
- long I felt a certain hesitancy in accepting some of 
voice the kindnesses which were shown me, because 
one I it seemed to me there was no way in which 
allacy I could return them; but when I confided this 





feeling to a woman whose opinion I value very 
highly, she replied in a way which gave me a 
new viewpoint on the obligation—and the 
























































opportunity—of friendship. 
“So you think you should not go to Mrs. 
X’s beautiful dinners because you ean’t give 
ape her dinners Jike that in return. Do you think 
each she ought fo hesitate to invite you to dine 
there because she can’t possibly give you an 
Pri autographed book?” - 
f the There is much food for thought in that re- 
wel. mark. We all want to “do things” for our 
pian, friends, and we always can. “It is possible to 
— give without loving, but it is not possible to 
7. love without giving.” But there is no reason 
tae: why we should be distressed if we can not do | 
fy the same things for our friends that they do for | 
ae us. In fact, the chances are that they will | 
— enjoy something different much more. ‘Good 
pape times” do not consist wholly in a round of 
— gaieties or expensive presents; they consist | 
aie quite as often in simple pleasures and simple | 
hans possessions sincerely shared; and friendship, 
alll anyway, means much more than good times— 
it of it means a helping hand and an understanding 
heart and a communion of spirit, in sorrow 
is as well as in joy. 
able My friends—rich and poor, old and new, 
pr, great and small—the happy times we have had 
‘oul d together, at home and abroad; the pleasant 
ould places and the hard places which we have 
ae shared. Have I given you some idea of what 
shat they have meant to me? I hope so, for—as I 
es am sure you know—I am happy and privileged 
only to count you among their number. 
sally Always affectionately yours, 
poke 
itely 
rison 
med ‘ : 
me Inside Information 
1 
- By Mazie V. Caruthers 
with Most clocks are held against the wall, 
— Or put upon a shelf, 
dil But I’ve a most peculiar one 
her. That’s placed within myself; 
ong Our household clocks strike every hour 
with A silvery chime and sweet— 
who Mine simply notifies me when 
- The time has come to eat! 
ere 
5 for Three times each day and often more, 
ch (Between meals, frequently) 
. A hungry whirring starts the springs 
his «Ut its machinery. 
7 Tis luncheon-time! Tis dinner-time!”— 
een Tick-tock the busy wheels. 
not That’s why I’m always punctual, 
nce And in my place for meals! 
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Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 





You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron 


*350 


In Canada 
$4.50 


The waver of this 
iron has a@ strong 
spring which insures 





is invaluable. 


changing coiffure mode. 


] the perfect contour of a finished 
coiffure lies beauty’s chiefest charm — 


To achieve a flawless perfection that 
mirrors a professional touch and chal- 
lenges admiration, the contributing 
service of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron 


The STAR-Rite Curling Iron is a beau- 
tiful complement to the fittings of the 
dressing table—an iron of beauty and 
service built to the requirements of the 


For your copy of “Charm —Your Heri- 
tage,” describing the exclusive beauty 
service and giving many styles of hair- 


dress, send 4c in stamps to Miss Helen 


West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


a beautiful softwave. 


Thet rad handle 


in warm 


Circassian walnut) i 
the |= B: 
waver without kink- i 


(finishe 


permits turnin 


ing the green silk 


cord, Complete with 
Bakelite plug and 
two-piece detachable 
plug in handle. 








Boyd, Consultant, Department. A, 130 





ite 


CURLING IRON 


FITZGERALD MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


In Canada: Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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‘The wonder~working 


Zone of 


Kelvinati 


~in which 
foods keep 


~ 


Just a few degrees below the tempera 
ture of the ordinary ice-cooled refrig- 
erator is a colder zone that affects the 
keeping of food in a startling way. It 
is the zone where moisture crystalizes 
out of the air as frost, leaving the at- 
mosphere dry, crisp and snappy. 


This is true refrigeration as produced by 
Kelvinator, the electric method. Foods 
placed in this kelvinated air keep fresh 
and sweet for days. 


esh 
jor days. 


ORE esa 


Many foods actually improve when 
kelvinated. Green salads, for example, 
“crisp up” until they almost fall apart 
at the touch of the fork. Meats mellow 
and acquire that delicious tenderness 
that few cooks obtain. 


The hostess who serves kelvinated 
foods is constantly complimented on 
their deliciousness. More important 
still, she is independent of ice delivery 
and is free forever from its annoyance. 


Kelvinator can be installed in your present refrigerator. Compared with ice it is an economy 
as well as aconvenience. An illustrated descriptive booklet will be mailed gladly on request. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


2046 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘Kelvinator 






The Oldest 

Domestic 
Electric 

Refrigeration 






fits any 


Refrigerator 
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The Pennsylvania 
Street Car 
(Continued from page 53) 


dancing feet should come on the irate gentle- 
man’s toes, as they did, was beyond belief. 
But when a man sets out to be irate a thousand 
reasons arise, jumping up like dragon’s teeth 
for his undoing. What had begun as a re- 
proach upon the street-car service ended ina 
tirade against children and Christmas. 

“Children,” the irate gentleman contended, 
“should be muzzled. They should be kept in 
a dark cellar until capable of meeting the eyes 
of society. Christmas,” he continued, “was 
invented by the Evil One, and countenanced 
and aided and abetted by parents and dotards,” 

The lovely lady in mourning touched with 
trembling fingers the black locket suspended 
from her throat. The pale gentleman, who al- 
ways sat in the corner, out of the draft, pressed 
to his heart a parcel which, in spite of its wrap- 
pings, was plainly a drum. The lady wearing 
the sable coat, who had carefully explained to 
every one just why she was obliged to take a 
car, offered to help a tired woman who held a 
sleeping child. The little boy, the cause of this 
outburst, turned to his mother, with quivering 
lip and tearful eye. 

“Ts there any one in the whole world,” he 
asked, ‘‘who does not love little children?” 

The beautiful lady with the white hair began 
to unwrap her parcel, leaning forward, looking 
intently at the irate gentleman. 

“T say, all of you,” shouted the driver, “we'll 
be here for ten minutes—until the next car 
comes down. Only one track, you remember.” 


Wi1TH the sound of one protesting voice, 

the driver looked at the fast-freezing win- 
dows and at the irate gentleman, suggesting 
pleasantly that any one who insisted upon it 
could walk and his nickel be returned to him, 
adding hospitably, “I hope you will all stay 
just where you are.” 

In his character of host the driver stood with 
his back against the decor, facing the car; near 
him sat a wonderful gentleman. No one would 
have called him old, for in his face was the 
secret of perpetual sunshine, as if he caught 
and held the joy of life. To him the driver 
turned, whispering: 

“What’s the cross one’s name, Judge? I’ve 
been on this car ten years, man and boy. I 
know my people, streets and cross-streets, and 
I can’t tell who he is. Reminds me of those 
Earleys who uséd to live in the big red house. 
One named Victor wanted to marry Miss Mary 
Crosby (she with the white hair and the doll) 
and when she wouldn’t have him, or they 
quarreled, he went away to Pittsburgh or some 
other foreign spot years ago.” 

“Upon my soul,” said the handsome old 
gentleman, “that is Victor. I knew him well.” 

The driver walked slowly down the aisle 
and back again. “It’s him,” he said, with 
more force than grammar. “It certainly is 
fate, meetin’ her here in my red car. Christ- 
mas is the best time to meet him, and Christ- 
mas’ll make it all right,” and he went out to 
blanket the mules. 

The beautiful lady had taken the wrappings 
from the doll, revealing such wonders that the 
little girl, who had been asleep, awakened and 
thought she saw an angel and cried out in 
joy and awe. 

“Every year,” said the beautiful lady, “in 
memory of a little girl who never had a child- 
hood, I give the finest doll to the loneliest 
child in the world. I know a lonely little girl, 
and I know a lonely woman, and at Christmas 
it’s terrible to be lonely; that’s what the driver 
said, and it’s true.” 

Mrs. Beach moved nearer to the lady and 
pressed her hand, for she knew that the lady 
spoke of herself. 

“Speaking of loneliness,” said the driver, 
closing the door against the bitter wind, “the 
little girl I told you about,” and he looked at 
the favorite passenger, “is bound to get that 
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doll, for every one’s got some one but just her. 
Do you see that lady?” he asked, addressing 
the car at large, pointing with a big forefinger 
at Mrs. Beach. “She has a Christmas tree 
every year for lonely children. She hasn’t 
any children of her own; that is, now; but she 
finds children, and they find her, rich or poor— 
‘Lonely,’ that’s her word.” 

“We are all children, I guess,” said the de- 
lightful old gentleman. 

“Yes,” interrupted the beautiful lady with 
the doll, and she looked directly at the irate 
gentleman. “Sometimes I think that children 
who have never had Christmas or a happy 
childhood go forth on life’s highway longingly, 
waiting and hoping for the ‘second coming’—a 
belated Christmas.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Beach, “that the chil- 
dren are all vanishing. The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin is still playing his wonderful tunes, 
and our blessed children are following him with 
happy, dancing feet, keeping time to the be- 
witching air he plays, following him into the 
mountain of Time, and we call, you and I, ‘Come 
back. Comeback.’ And do they come back? 
When we see them again, with tears we ask, 
‘Are these men and women our little children?’ ” 
And Mrs. Beach sighed, and a lovely look came 
into her eyes as she continued. ‘‘God’s best 
gift to earth is childhood, and man’s best gift 
to childhood is a happy childhood.” 

“Say something about grown-up children,” 
pleaded the beautiful lady with white hair. 

‘Dear friends,” said Mrs. Beach gently, 
“youth is not limited by time or narrowed by 
years. Youth is an affair of the heart, an 
effulgence of the spirit. The song that the 
morning stars sang together was sung when 
the world was young; when the dew was on 
the rose, and heaven in the heart of man. 
While youth abides, there abide also faith and 
trust, and where love and gladness live, there 
youth is, for youth is made up out of the 
precious thoughts of our souls.” 

After a silence, the pale gentlemen said, 
“Except ye become like unto these little ones.” 

“Let us be grateful for childhood and hold 
it sacred and learn how to love little children 
and big children,’ said the delightful old 
gentleman, “for Christmas is the best time.” 

“All aboard,” shouted the driver, and the 
bells gurgled and the car lurched and the 
merry bells of the mules rang, while the wheels 
kept saying, “Christmas eve, Christmas eve.” 

No one so thoughtful, so attentive, as the 
irate gentleman. He carried sleeping children 
and helped the mothers to their very doors. 
The driver looked on approvingly as he held 
the reins of the dancing mules, waiting for the 
irate gentleman’s return. 

“The car is as convenient as one’s own 
coach.” The lady in sables said these very 
words, and the driver smiled like a branch of 
holly. 


HE last person to leave the car was the beau- 

tiful lady with the white hair. The irate 
gentleman helped her down the steps as if he 
had been waiting for this privilege all the time. 
The driver saw him standing bareheaded in 
the falling snow. He looked humble and 
sorrowful. The driver saw him quite plainly, 
in the light from the open hall door, that spread 
like a path of gold from the beautiful lady to 
the gentleman in the snow. The driver waited, 
watching anxiously, and at last he heard her 
say: 
_ “It is a belated Christmas. Will you come 
in, Victor?” 

The gentleman heard her, too, although the 
words fell as soft as the snow that was covering 
his bowed head. A glorified look came into the 
gentleman’s face as he asked, “Is the Christmas 
gift that I have prayed for all my life ever to 
be mine?” 

What her answer was the driver could not 
hear, but he saw the gentleman standing in the 
doorway, with the beautiful lady’s hand in 
his, and before he closed the door he called 
to the driver: 

_ “It’s exactly what you say, driver. Christmas 
is the best time in all the world! The very 
best time!” 











from package to table 


A delicious six-minute breakfast . . with Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. First put on your griddle or pan. 
While it heats add water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour and your batter is done. In six 
minutes your first plate of fluffy, golden-brown 
cakes is ready. § Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour makes 
such tempting pancakes, so delicate and digestible, 
because we select the highest-standard ingredients, 
then blend and sift them until powder-fine. Why 
not have these delicious pancakes for breakfast 


tomorrow? § A postcard request will bring “Better 
Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, VU. S. A. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 





Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours, 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes. 
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Pillsburys 
PANCAKE 
FLOUR 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


One of the family 
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Looking Ahead 
(Continued from page 88) 


King Barleycorn. There is a growing spirit 
of discontent over the checks and balances 
which the fathers wrote into our Constitution, 
There is a virile feeling that we should take 
openly what heretofore we have acquired by 
stealth. Hence, in looking forward, I am 
viewing more the aspect of humanity toward 
humanity than the expansion of physical 
phenomena. 

Naturally, I am looking forward to the 
future of the work in which I have been so 
long engaged, and I am wondering whether 
or not the harvest is going to be richer in the 
future than it has been in the past. First of all, 
what is to be the future of the proper nutrition 
of man? I believe that every one will agree 
that proper nutrition is one of the most im- 
portant factors in human welfare. If mankind 
is to be happy, mankind must be healthy. 
If life is to be enjoyed, it should be continued 
to a greater term than it has been in the past. 
If the human mechanism is to be effective in 
its activities, it must be strong and it must 
work without friction to the greatest possible 
degree. 

What, then, is the reasonable expectation in 
this matter? I often think, as I look back— 
and I must look back in order to have a proper 
look forward—over the past fifty years since 
I have been working for the welfare of human- 
ity through a more wholesome and nutritious 
diet, whether or not any progress has been 
made. Sometimes I feel as if the effort had 
been almost useless. As I go into the dining- 
rooms of hotels, restaurants, and dining-cars, 
and when I sit at the tables of our private 
citizens, I often feel impressed with the idea 
that our foods are not nearly so wholesome as 
they were fifty years ago. 

What are the reasons of my skepticism for 
the future? They are patent to every one. 
During the past fifty years there has been a 


& a 
. complete revolution in the nutrition of our 
1& ¢@ 17) eC 5. $ people. This is due to changing living con- 
} : ditions. Fifty years ago we were essentially a 
rural nation. A great majority of our citizens 





lived on farms or in small villages. Now the 
percentage of people living on farms or in small 
villages is very much less than it was then. 


—with the teasing flavor of real, old- There has been a concentration of our people 
FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send time molasses. in large cities, and the trouble is still going on 
to Dept.S-3, Penick & Ford This is th f. South with an accelerated velocity. The rural popu- 
Ltd., New Orleans, La., for 1s 1S e€ way amous uthern lation is becoming smaller every year. Sta- 
the Brer Rabbit book of de- cooks make Molasses Pie: —— a ponatiog 5 = —— 
"ee : advantages of the er, es or the 
licious molasses recipes. Pour 1% cups of scalded milk over 1 whole the iy ae. If the farmer had the same 
egg and yolks of 2, slightly beaten. Add 4% protection against infectious diseases that the 
cup Gold Label Brer Rabbit Molasses, 14 inhabitant of the city has, his life would be 
teaspoon each cinnamon and nutmeg, and very much lengthened. 
14 teaspoon salt. Line a ten-inch tin with 
pastry and fill. Bake until a knife comes out A Farmer’s Life Prospect 
clean. Cover with meringue made of the two There are two causes for this. One is that 
remaining egg whites and 2 tablespoons the farmer lives largely—during the day, at 
powdered sugar. Brown in hot oven. least—in the open air. The farmer eats a food 
rare ; * nearer to nature than the man in the city. 
Pure molasses is rich in the mineral The farmer lives under the disadvantage of 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk it et of steep a, a pen = is ae 
oe : : : : . 1andicapped when he falls ill in not having the 
“a rich - calcium and like spinach it skilled ies attention that the urbanite 
is rich in iron. possesses. As I look ahead, I see no deflection 


: : ° of the population to rural communities. On 
The Brer Rabbit Recipe Book will the other hand, the population will become 


tell you how to make Old Mammy more ac mg nae ‘ 7 
i i i Of necessity, the food supply suffers with the 
Cabin Style Ginger Cookies. Brer increasing difficulties and expenses of its dis- 
Rabbit gives them the flavor you've tribution. There is one fundamental fact in 
been longing for since you were a child. regard to food which should always be kept 


° in view, namely, that the sooner after maturity 
Made in two grades —Gold Label for the food is consumed, and the less change that 


table use and fancy cooking — Green is worked upon it before consumption, the 

Label h fl d more nutritious and wholesome it is. lf you 

el, a somewhat stronger Havore were to take a meal served in New York City 

molasses for general cooking. as an extreme type of the change which the 
food undergoes, it would be illuminating. 

In the first place, the bread and break 


© fast foods served have probably come from 
rer } | O asses Minnesota. ‘The butter used is produced in 
Wisconsin. The fluid milk which is served 
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comes from as far away as two hundred and 
fifty miles, or even a greater distance. Instead 
of fluid milk, often condensed milk or milk 

wder is served. This comes from central 
New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, or wherever 
a condensary or a drying apparatus for milk 
may be established. The coffee comes from 
Brazil. The citrus fruits from Florida or 
California. The malic fruits from western 
New York, Oregon, Washington, or Missouri. 
The meats may come from Chicago, Kansas 
City, or Argentina. The melons are grown 
in the Imperial Valley of California. 

There is no prospect of any alleviation of 
this condition. We need not do anything more 
than try to make the best of it. All these 
conditions mean preservation of the foods that 
are at all likely to deteriorate, and all these 
foods except coffee, wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, are likely to deteriorate. Either cold 
storage or dehydration must be practised as 
the allowable methods of preservation, or 
recourse must be had to chemical preserva- 
tives, in this country now outlawed, but still 
permitted in England. 


Better Bread Is Coming 


In view of the conditions which I have tried 
to summarize, we must expect no decrease in 
the cost of living; no improvement in the 
wholesomeness of food. On the other hand, 
- we must look forward to a considerably in- 
creased deterioration as conditions in the 
future become more and more congested. The 
problem of nutrition in the future is, to my 
mind, the most important factor in human 
welfare. I do see, neverthel indications 
of a harvest from the seed which has been 
sown. As I travel through different parts of 
the country, I now see frequently more whole- 
some bread. The Bakers’ Association of the 
United States has taken up this problem with 
vigor. They realize that the systems of mill- 
ing and baking now in force devitalize all the 
cereals which are subjected to their action. 
The very life of the grains—that is, the 
vitamins, minerals, and oils—is carefully ex- 
tracted. In order to make a whiter flour the 
residuum is bleached with injurious sub- 
stances. The result is that the cereal foods, 
including breads, have lost most of their 
vitality. The Bakers’ Association is endeavor- 
ing to put back some of these extracted vital 
elements. To this end, it is advising the use 
of milk. Even the addition of skimme 
to a loaf of this kind is an immense increas 
wholesomeness, and the use of whole milk is, 
of course, a still greater step forward. 

Just recently the authorities of the French 
Republic decreed that in milling wheat for 
French consumption, 78 percent of the grain 
must be retained in the flour. That is about 
6 percent more than is common in this country. 
I see here a well-marked indication of progress. 

My proph is that before the end of the 
next fifty years, cereal grains used for human 
food will be required to contain practically 
all of the vital elements in the flour. I see 
also an increased use of vegetables and fruits. 
There is a pecuniary difficulty here to over- 
come. A unit of nourishment in fruits and 
vegetables costs a good deal more than a unit 
of nourishment in cereals. Therefore, cereals 
for economic reasons will continue to be the 
necessary dominant factor in our dietary in the 
future. For this reason, the conservation of 
all the vitality in the cereal grain is of immense 
pecuniary as well as sanitary value. This fact 
ls often overlooked. 

Those who would excuse the production of 
white flour because of its popularity say that 
the elements which are missing can be supplied 
In Iruits and vegetables, especially the leaf 
vegetables. This may be well for the well-to- 
do, but 90 percent of our people in the future, 
as at the present, may not be well-to-do, and 
It Is this 90 percent which will be immensely 
benefited by the further adoption of the propa- 
ganda for reform in the milling and baking 
industry, , 
Turning now to the other factors which 
shorten our lives, what does the future offer? 
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ESMOND 


Give an Esmond Blanket at 
Christmas, and the gift is sure 
to be enthusiastically welcomed 
for its use and its beauty. 


Esmond Blankets are practical: 
warm and soft, easy to wash, 
fast colors and moth-proof. 
Made “2 in 1”, single length, 
double weave and double wear. 
Esmond colors and patterns are 


beautiful and varied. There are 
Esmond styles to harmonize 


with any room decoration or 
color scheme. 


The Esmond Ticket on a 
blanket assures you of quality, 
beauty and wear. With the 
Bunny trademark it appears on 
all Esmond Blankets: baby 
blankets, blankets for the big 
bed, blanket comfortables or 
extra throws, and the Indian 
and sport designs. 


Look for the name Esmond. 


Made in America 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON. INC., Selling Agents, New York City 


BLANKETS 
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Looking Ahead 


Here, I think, is a much brighter light and a 
much clearer way. I believe that in the next 
fifty years we will do almost as much for the 
adult life as we have for infant and child life 
in the past fifty years. Infant mortality has 
been reduced fully one-third in this coun 
in the last fifty years. The deaths from tuber. 
culosis have been decreased to even a greater 
extent. Smallpox and typhoid fever have 
ceased to be threats against the lives of our 
people. The conservation of child life has 
increased the percentage of people who live 
to middle age. As we have not yet conquered 
middle- and old-age diseases, the mortality 
from this source has been greatly increased 
in the last fifty years. Heart trouble has super- 
seded tuberculosis as the dominant factor in 
death. There has been a tremendous increase 
in cancer, also in diabetes and Bright’s disease, 
The toll from these sources is now appalling. 
We have firm ground for the belief that the 
diseases of middle life and old age will lose 
much of their terror in the advance of future 
sanitary science. 

I wish I had time to develop this idea, be- 
cause it is to me the most consoling of the 
thoughts I have as I look ahead. We are 
getting near the discovery of the cause of 
cancer. I may say that the prevailing opinion 
is, and this bids fair to prove true after further 
experience, that it is a constant but light 
irritation that produces cancer. As an illus- 
tration, I may say that cancer of the lips, 
tongue, and throat, up to the present time, is 
enormously greater in men than in women. 
The probable cause of this is the use of tobacco, 
and especially smoking. It is true that smok- 
ing is now becoming popular among women. 
They seem to have an ambition to have equal 


| mortality with men from cancer of the par- 


| ticular regions mentioned above. 


My idea 


| is, that if men could be persuaded not to learn 


to smoke, and women not to imitate the men, 
there would be a very great and immediate 
decrease in these forms of cancer. 

I hold to my optimism with regard to cancer, 
which threatens in the near future to gain the ¢ 


| hegemony in the race of the deadly diseases, 


| wash of tobacco, he quotes high 


in spite of the good word spoken of tobacco 
by Mr. J. Ellis Barker in his recent very 
readable book on that subject. Barker says: 

“Death from cancer of the tongue claims 
about ten times as many victims in men as it 
does in women, and it has been surmised that 
this is due to smoking. However, primitive 
races are not attacked even if they smoke 
heavily.” 


Confuting an Old Fallacy 
Fortunately, as a good answer to his white- 
English 
authorities showing the growth of cancer is 
pari passu with the introduction and increase 
in its use. Barker quotes Sir D’Arcey Power 
in 1919 as follows: 

“Cancer of the tongue is remarkable in the 
fact that it is almost a human disease; it is 
always of one type; it is unknown in children; 
it is common in men, rare in women. Cancer 
of the tongue did not become important 
surgically until the seventeenth century. It 
is fair to assume that lingual carcinoma has 
always occurred in men, that originally in men 
it was no more frequent than it was in domestic 
animals, but from the seventeenth century 
onward it has increased out of all proportion 
in men, while its increase has remained sta- 
tionary in animals.” 

Mr. Barker seems to have forgotten that 
man is the only animal that regularly uses 
tobacco. When tobacco smoking became 
popular in the seventeenth century, cancer 
began to increase. When cigarette smoking 
began, the increase of cancer became phenom- 
enal. In spite of the evidence, which seems to 
me, to use a common expression of Mr. Barker, 
to be “overwhelming”’—he sticks to his opinion 
that smoking has nothing to do with causation 
of cancer. I believe the next fifty years wil 
see the end of cigarette smoking at least. The 

























~ Santa Claus has Tip 
for the “Head of the House 


ANTA CLAUS knows, because he has delivered countless clean- 
ers at Christmas time. Where he brought the Bee- Vac, he has 
seen many thousands of housewives relieved of drudgery, have cleaner, 
healthier homes, and happier families, because the efficient Bee- Vac 
ever-after assumed all the hard work of home cleaning. 


In the economical Bee- Vac Electric Cleaner you obtain many original im- 
provements—including unusually smooth sweeping action without need of 
adjustment; powerful motor, enabling deep cleaning; a restful, easy grip 
afforded by ‘‘ball and socket”” handle knob; convenient method of 
attaching large dust-proof bag; easy, sanitary way of emptying dust 
bag; simple, quick connection of cleaning attachments direct to 
center of fan casing; and the truly wonderful swing-back, self- 
cleaning, double brush, which so effectively dislodges all surface 
litter while cleaner is moved forward or backward. 


$5 75 Ask your dealer about the BEE-VAC—the iron with the | 
— tilted handle. You'll like the easy grip and correct balance 
Complete afforded by this tremendous improvement in electric irons. 


Any Dealer Is a Bee-Vac Dealer 


Twelve thousand dealers sell the Bee-Vac. You will find one near you. 
But if you prefer to buy through your favorite dealer, and he does 
not handle the Bee-Vac, just tell him to order one for you from his 
wholesaler. You'll get quick delivery, and THREE GUARANTEES 
protect you against dissatisfaction of any kind. 


Write for this Book for the Children 


*‘Little Frisky Speck O Dirt”’ tries hard, but he can’t get away from 
the Bee-Vac. When the children are wakeful in anticipation of the 
coming of Santa Claus, you can divert their minds with the adven- 
tures of the little rascal told in amusing jingle and pictures. Write 
today for this free book. 
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Bee-Vac on the Farm 


The efficient Bee-Vac saves labor 
and time in the farm home. Its 
universal motor operates on 
either A.C. or D.C. if you have 
central station power. 


Orif you owna farm lighting plant, 
a low voltage motor is supplied 
without extra charge. Make it a 
Practical as well as a merry 
Christmas. 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREBSTS 
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Do You Want to Earn Some 
Extra Money for the Holidays? 


Mrs. 
A Member of 


Cc 


. F. Mix 
the Rainbow Club 


Join The Rainbow Club 


Though Mrs. Mix is a busy homekeeper with a family and many 
outside activities to claim her time, she has discovered the money 


value of the unoccupied hour. 


At Christmas time—and all 


through the year she gets “splendid results” from her work. 
If you have not all the money you need, don’t do without it but 
take advantage of our practical way of obtaining it. 


This is a message for all girls and women 
who wish to make money 


Home Girls who would like to have some 
spending money for little extras without 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- 
haps are trying to save to make the 
dream of a college course come true. 
Business Girls whose incomes are not 
sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish 
to save for business courses or little 
pleasures. 


Young Married Women who have not 
yet accumulated household cares and 
who would therefore welcome some defin- 
ite work to occupy leisure hours. 


Housewives who need extra dollars for 
emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
etc.; and especially the plucky little 
woman who is the sole support of the 
family and finds it difficult to stretch 
the income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 
they will take care of your life 


The work will not take you too long from home nor interfere with your 
regular duties. Even if you have never earned a dollar nor had any business 
iraining you will be able to work with the Club and earn money from the 


very beginning. 


It costs you nothing to join. Just fill in and mail the coupon or write me a 


letter telling me all about your needs. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about .your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me. 
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Looking Ahead 


present greatest enemy of life will then be 


| rendered less deadly. 


If cancer of the lips, tongue, and throat is 


| produced by irritation, then it is fair to believe 


that many other kinds, if not all kinds, of 


| cancer may be due to the same source. We 
; can then learn to protect our stomachs from 


the irritation of extremely hot or extremely 
cold foods, and diminish the cancer of this 


| organ, which is the organ most commonly 


attacked in both men and women. 

The case of diabetes is much like that of 
carcinoma of the mouth. Statistics show the 
increase in this disease has been measured 
most accurately by the increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar. We have placed on the 
pancreas a burden which has broken it down. 
The pancreas secretion which enables the 
tissues to burn the blood sugar is no longer 
furnished. The brilliant discovery that the 
pancreases of slaughtered swine will provide 
the lacking kindling enables the skilful physi- 
cian to stay the disease and snatch the hapless 
victim from the yawning grave. These three 
foes—tuberculosis, cancer, and diabetes—will 
be less threatening, if I read the future aright. 


To Recapitulate 


At this season, when everybody wants to be 
happy, there is some comfort to feel that our 
children and theirs may look forward to a 
happier, more useful, and longer life than we 
have enjoyed. They may confidently await the 
arrival of as many wonderful and useful in- 
ventions as we have seen. The greatest bless- 
ing they will have will be protection against 


| disease and the prolongation of life. The cost 
| of food will be greater, if agriculture is to live. 
| Middle and old age will share in the blessings 


that infants and children have already ac- 
quired; there will be less smoking and far fewer 
cigarettes; more brotherly love and less 
bickering; far better nutrition and less con- 
sumption of food per person; more religion and 


| less theology; more statesmen and fewer 





politicians; more homes and fewer divorces; 
more well-to-do people and fewer millionaires; 
fewer doctors and more sanitarians; more 
performance and less promise; more knowl- 
ledge and fewer poor teachers; less selfishness 


| and decidedly more altruism; more love of 
| God and less fear of the devil; and, best of all, 
| more wise giving and less gorging at Christmas. 


Roasters and Roasting 
(Continued from page 87) 


were able to make delicious gravy in both ap- 
pearance and flavor in roasters of enamel ware, 
aluminum, and glass ware, as well as iron. A 
glass roaster, of course, should never be placed 
directly over a flame. It can be used for gravy 
making only on a range having a solid top. 
The gravy was made in the same pan in 
which the meat was roasted, so as to conserve 
every drop of meat juice and every bit of 
valuable coloring which might have been ex- 
tracted during the roasting process. The pan 
was placed over the heat, and when the fat was 
good and hot, but not smoking, the flour was 
added, using equal amounts of fat and flour. 
The flour was blended in the fat and stirred 
until it became a rich brown, but we were care- 
ful not to permit it to reach the burning point. 
This is one of the secrets of gravy making. 
Then cold water was gradually added, using 
three-eighths of a cupful to each tablespoonful 
of fat. In other words, if you have four table- 
spoonfuls of fat and four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, you will need a cup and a half of water. 
It should be remembered that once the water 1s 
added, the browning will cease, so for that 
reason the desired degree of brown must be 


| reached before adding the water. The mixture 


was stirred constantly and boiled until it was 
perfectly smooth and reached the desired con- 
sistency. It was then seasoned to taste with 
salt and pepper. 
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The Two Courages 
Continued from page 21) 


qorld is plagued and tormented by its coward- 
ice. We are bound by all sorts of slaveries, 
and we lack the courage to break our shackles. 
We are lorded over by insolent and galling 
qutocracies and despotisms, and have not the 
courage to pull them down. We are tied hand 
and foot by outgrown traditions and stupid 
conventionalities, and have not the heroism to 
set ourselves free. 

It takes a deal of courage, for instance, to 
speak the truth. It is difficult to speak the 
truth. If it were not so difficult, more people 
would speak it. The reasons we have so many 
liars is because ON many occasions it is easier 
to lie than to speak the truth. It is sometimes 
dangerous to speak the truth. It costs. A man 
may lose his popularity, his position, his for- 
tune, his friends, simply by speaking the truth. 
The world is in a great tangle, and we never | 
can get out of the snarl until more men are 
brave enough to speak the truth. 

It requires courage to accept the new when 
the new contradicts old prejudices and opin- 
ions. What a nuisance a new fact often is! It 
upsets the old theory, the old doctrine, the old 
system. But we must accept the facts, no 
matter what they are. Facts are the words of 
God. When they clash with our theory, our 
theory must go. When they contradict our 
creed, we must make our creed wide enough to 
take them in. The new method must be ac- 
cepted. The old method is dear because it is 
familiar, but when the old method will not 
work, it must be discarded. That irritates | 
many persons, and stirs some of them to 
mutiny and rage, but the new method must be 
adopted when the old method has ceased to 
work. It calls for courage to cast aside the 


old. 





Conservatism Demands Courage 

It requires courage sometimes to cling to 
the old. There are many who are prejudiced 
against everything which is ancient. Every- 
thing that was once believed is assumed to be 
fake. Everything which our fathers did is put 
down as folly. The wisest of the ancients were 
ignoramuses compared with us, and whatever 
they thought or did, we do well to avoid. We 
are ambitious to steer clear of the ‘“‘old fogies.”’ 
This is the attitude of the bumptious. But a 
thing is not to be discarded simply because it 
isold. We can not get on without things that 
are old. When we build our houses we build 
them on rocks which are old, and when we sail 
our ships we sail them by stars which are old. 
A thing does not lose its beauty because it is 
old. The rainbow, and the sunset, and the 
moonlight on the lake are as lovely now as 
they were when the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God first shouted 
for joy.. Nature is old, but age can not wither 
It nor stale its infinite variety. There is an 
old Book which it is fashionable in certain 
circles to smile at. Men smile at it because it 
isold. I like it all the better because it is old. 
Llove it because so many generations of men 
aid women have found in this Book the rock 
m which to build their home, the stars by 
which to guide their ship. I am awed by the 
Book, when I think how many millions of 
human beings have read it and have found it 
alamp to their feet and a light to their path. 
_ There is an old custom which many make 
light of, and they disparage it because it is 
old—the old custom of prayer. I like it all 
the Letter because it is old. If men had just 

gun to pray yesterday, I should be skeptical 
about its efficacy, and if men prayed in some 
countries and not in others, I should be in- 
lined to hold aloof. But men have always 
prayed. In every land and in every time they 
have found solace and strength in pouring 
out their heart before God. When I pray, it 
strengthens me to know that I am in a vast 
Company which no man can number. 

. There is an old institution called the “Chris- 
tan Church,’ and there are some who make 





fun of it because it is old, and therefore belated, 








“would rather see our boy acripple!” 


How often you see in the papers, or hear 
whispered through the neighborhood, the 
name of some boy who has utterly disgraced 
himself. And then thinking of your boy, 
tucked safely in bed above stairs, you have 
said, “‘I’d rather see him a cripple than 
befouled like that.’’ 


And yet that other boy was as straight as 
your son, once. One hundred chances to 
one, undesirable associates met in play or 
undesirable associates met in reading gave 
him his first warped thoughts which in time 
he turned into crooked actions. And your 
boy—the chap who looks you square in the 
face—he some day must face and come to 
conclusions with the same temptations, the 
same trials of character, as did the boy who 
wavered and then took the wrong road. 


It is the things that get into a boy’s mind 
from ten years old to twenty that settle his 
fate for life. In these formative years his 
imagination is at white heat. His energy is 
prodigious. Adventure invites him from 
every corner. The glamor of the spectacular 
and untried is seductive. 


The greatest task you will ever tackle is 
guarding and guiding your boy through 
these dangerous years. You will give your 
utmost. What more can you do? Hundreds 
of thousands of parents have asked them- 
selves that question. And have found the 
answer to be THE AMERICAN Boy, the 
magazine that has been chum, guide, coun- 
sellor, instructor and friend to the cream of 
America’s boyhood for more than a quarter 
of acentury. Each month it will bring your 
boy a quality and quantity of inspiration 
that you alone cannot. hope to supply. 
Give it to him. 

Into the pages of THE AMERICAN Boy 
are woven wonderful stories of adventure 
in the world your boy will face—adventures 
in business, science, nature and public 
affairs. Life is there in all its reality and 
romance. The men and boys who live and 
work and play in its pages are real men and 
boys of the very kind your son will know. 
With them he will face temptations and 
tests of character that strain every capacity. 
From every story your boy will learn a 
lesson in life that will strengthen the sinews 
of character. 


None of these stories and articles happen 
by chance. Their subjects are selected in 
editorial conference. Writers are picked— 
men whose ability to go straight into the 
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boy heart has been tested and proved: 
Clarence B. Kelland, William Heyliger, 
Ellis Parker Butler, James B. Hendryx, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, Ralph D. Paine and 
a host of others—men who draw on their in- 
finite experience with boys and loveforthem, 
and write from the heart as well as the head. 
Sucharethemen who make THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 

Your boy wants and needs THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy. He needs its companionship— 
its leadership, its stimulus to sleeping capac- 
ities. He wants its corking stories, replete 
with thrills and hearty laughs; its articles, 
chock-full of desired information on his 
favorite sports, interests and hobbies. 

Now is a splendid time to find out how 
eagerly your boy will welcome THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy. Christmas is coming. Give 
your boy, or any other boy you want to see 
get ahead, a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Sign and send coupon 
below. You need send no money. We will 
send him the beautifully illustrated current 
issue of THE AMERICAN BOY. Watch 
how he’ devours story after story, with 
appetite kindled for more. Read it yoursélf 
and see the multitude of fine influences that 
your boy will absorb and make a part of 
himself. A bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 10 
days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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(You, too; can be proud? 


ourresquipiledable 


HE BUCKINGHAM design was made to appeal espe- 

cially to young women of unfaltering taste. Its delicately 
hammered background and the ornamental group of the 
Georgian period harmonize with the Coldhial decorative 
schemes so popular today. The finest quality of stainless 
steel blades is used in the knives. This is a beautiful design 
made in the best Wallace Plate! 

After receiving your spoon at 25c, we feel you will want at 
least a 26-piece dinner set. Go to your local dealer and buy 
it for only $32.10. Be sure you receive itin the Blue Bird Box 
which goes to you with his and our compliments. 

The Wallace Hostess Book will help you in countless ways. 
It contains practical etiquette suggestions as well as informa- 
tion about various kinds of entertainments. You may have 
a copy for only 25c. 


EDV, 
Tue R. Wattace & Sons Mre. Co., 
Dept. 12 G, Wallingford, Conn. 


$a fqor——e 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing: 
0) 25c For one Buckingham teaspoon 


 25c For one Hostess Book £ 

DMR aids oid oh aes aap desea ehewaoicnts 
PROPEOR Fie cine byie Saat au Ne ane vs'os eines oe 
ROSIE © BU MINE Sa. o 55:05: o sinao isos & 4a y siovioigw bine wiesbe 

oR $0 >—_—_—<> 


“The tap 
Blue Bird Box 
Patents Pending 
This is a handsome blue 
keratol covered, vel- 
veteen lined wooden box 
—not a flimsy paste- 
board one. It is so 
made that it slips easily 
into any buffet drawer. 
The beautiful Blue Bird 
Box goes to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace Plate. 


The Hostess Design in 
heavy Wallace Plate 
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The Buckingham 
in Wallace Plate 


. | Just for Your 
= (Convenience 


HE only satisfactory 

way to decide on a new 
pattern is to see the silver 
itself. To give you an op- 
portunity to study at your 
leisure, the real beauty of 
design and rich quality of 
this new pattern in Wallace 
silver plate, we will send you 
a Buckingham teaspoon. 

Send the coupon today, 
and you will receive the Buck- 
ingham teaspoon immediate- 
ly. Only one, of course, to 
each person. It is because we 
are confident it is just the 
beautiful design you will 
want that we make this un- 
usual offer. 

Send your dealer’s name 
and 25 cents to partially cover 
the expense. Address R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 12 G, Wallingford, 


Conn. 
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The Two Courages 


tut I like it all the better because it is old. My 
father and mother were in it before I was born, 
and my grandfathers and grandmothers were 
in it, and were not made ashamed. The men | 
of the nineteenth century whom [I hold in high- | 
est honor were all in it, and so also were my 
heroes and teachers of all the centuries back 
to the first. It has come through the fires 
and the floods of two thousand years, and never 
was it so mighty as now I am thrilled by it 
because it is so old. After the Empires and 
Republic$ which exist now on the earth have 
all been cast on the scrap-heap, and after 
the flags of the nations have been blown to 
tatters by the fury of the winds, the banner 
of the Cross will still wave, and the Church 
of Christ will still be the pillar’ and ground 
of the truth. The gates of death will not 
prevail against it! : 

It takes courage to stand against the crowd. 
We are living under a Democracy, and Democ- 
racy means government by the majority. 
It is easy to bow down before the majority 
and allow it to work its will. But the majority 
may be mistaken; it may be wrong. The 
majority must sometimes be rebuked, con- 
demned, resisted. It takes a brave man to 
defy public opinion. But that is now and then 
to be done if the Republic is to be saved. 
Passion sometimes sweeps like a prairie fire 
across the hearts of the people; they become 
panic-stricken, stampeded into courses that 
are foolish. Demagogues sometimes climb 
into the saddle, and lead multitudes astray. 
Whole communities sometimes become fever- 
ish and temporarily insane. We must have 
Americans brave enough in the hour of crisis 
to stand against the crowd when the crowd is 
wrong. It is often said that we are ruled by 
public opinion, and so we are, but we are often 
ruled to our hurt. We must have men of 
heroic temper who will stand up »sainst public 
opinion whenever public opinion is debased | 
or diseased. 

It takes courage to be obedient to a heavenly | 
vision, to be loyal to a noble ideal. We are 
not men of the highest type unless we attempt | 
the impossible. It is only men who attempt 
the impossible who get this world on. The | 
impossible thing which is next to be done is to ! 
abolish war. Some one says, “It can’t be 
done.” Very well, then let us do it! 








War Is Not Inevitable 

War is not inevitable through any fiat of | 
God, but only through human stupidity and 
wickedness. We are going to abolish it as soon 
as we think like full-grown men. We shall 
abolish it by organizing our international life. 
We are going to put an end to international 
anarchy. We are going to have a parliament 
of man, a federation of the world. The Indians 
always remained on a low level of racial de- 
velopment and achievement because they did 
not have wit enough to organize their inter- 
tribal life. With that unorganized, it was 
necessary for them in time of peace to prepare 
for war. That is a policy which belongs to 
savages. At last the white men came and 
formed colonies along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
They began almost at once to think of feder- 
ated life. They gathered all the colonies 
at last into a confederation. They were timid 
and went at it awkwardly, for it was a new 
business, and they blundered often. But 
they knew the direction in which it was neces- 
sary for them to move. They kept all the 
time dreaming of a more perfect union, and in 
order to have that more perfect union, they ' 
finally wrote the Constitution of the United | 
States. They established a legislature which 
should legislate for all the colonies, and they | 
set up a supreme court which should adjudicate | 
all intercolonial disputes. What was done on 
this continent must now be done for the whole 
world. There must be a world parliament, 
and a world court, and a world police force, 
and when these arrive, nations will be less 
tempted to lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 








‘The Santa Claus 
of Christmas Cards 


His sleigh-bells may sound like a Buy them early—Christmas cards 
whistle, and his pack may look like and New Year’s cards. The good- 
a good leather mail-bag—but it’s natured Santa Claus Postman’s 
crammed full of good cheer! whistle sounds merrily these days— 
he knows he is bringing messages 


- The children run to open th : : 
mas pen.the door sae radiate good wishes. 


when they hear the postman’s 


whistle—and the more the cards, You will find an exceptional selec- 
the more envelopes to open, the tion of holiday Greeting Cards at 
merrier the laughter! established,dealers everywhere. 


“BLESS HER HEART— 
SHE NEVER FORGETS!” 


The woman who never forgets to send an appropriate message with a 
Greeting Card on the almost-daily occasions for their use is always the 
loved and popular woman. 


“The Etiquette of Greeting Cards” is a book that should be on every 
woman’s desk. It tells you how to acknowledge a gift or a social invita- 
tion with a Greeting Card. It contains many other graceful social 
courtesies—and there are twenty pages of lists on bond paper for your 
convenience in keeping tally of “ gifts to acknowledge” —“ invitations to 
answer’ —“ birthdays,” etc., etc. 


Mailed postpaid for only 25c. Order on the coupon. 


Tear and mail coupon today 





“ THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
(Senp For Tuts New Boor 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Approved by Gentlemen: 


Anne Rirrennouse Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The Etiquette of 

The well-known writer Greeting Cards” — sponsored by Anne Rittenhouse. 

and social authority 
This interesting, authoritative 
book answers the many puzzling 
questions that constantly come Address 
up in formal and informal social 
life. It is the only correct guide 
to the social usage of Greeting 
Cards, 


Name. 


City and State 





caller Sunshine with Greeling Cards 


In using advertisements see page 4 219 











out by pre-cooking, 
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F you have not tried the 
New Pettijohn’s vet you 
are missing something ex/ra 
good. No other cereal food 
ever hit the public taste more 
quickly or more completely. 


What the New Pettijohn’s is 
—the New Pettijohn’s is the 
finest of America’s Whole 
Wheat, containing 25% Na- 
tural Bran. It is pre-cooked, 
processed to bring out the 
flavor, rolled and delicately 
toasted. 














The Housekeeper knows — nearly 
everybody likes a hot cereal better 
thanacold one. The New Pettijohn’s 
cooks through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes, fresh, hot and appetizing. 
A grateful, generous breakfast —a 
welcome change for luncheon —the 
finest of hot suppers for growing 
children. 


The Mother knows—here is a food 
that tempts children to eat bran— 
and like it. The New Pettijohn’s 
















1%. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
Ze The pick of America’sW heat—con- 
tains 25% Natural Bran,with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts, 


3. Anewand delicious Flavor brought 
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Why thousands of families 
everywhere are buying” 
CIhe New , 
Pettijonn’s 


T CEREAL 


contains 25% of Natural Bran. It 
makes the flavor of the New Petti- 
john’s mellow and rich. 


The Food Expert knows—the New 
Pettijohn’s is not only a nutritious 
food, but an ideal regulator. It con- 
tains 25% of Natural Bran, together 
with the Vitamines, Lime, Iron and 
Phosphorus of the Wheat. 


Your Appetite knows—both the 
aroma and the flavor of the New 
Pettijohn’s are delicious. Pour over 
it good top-milk or cream, and the 
taste is something to be grateful for. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT=— 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s— 


A Generous Package 





The Quaker Oals ©mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 






The Two Courages 


Some one says, “It is difficult!” Of course 
it is difficult. We never talk about difficulties 
‘in war. ._ It isa shame to whimper about 
them in peace. Some one says, “It is dan: 
gerous!’”’ - No doubt. it is.. We never talk 
about .dangers in war. It is disgraceful to 


| shrink from dangers*in peace. What ought 


to be done canbe done. What ought to be 
abolished can be-abolished. What ought to be 
creatéd can be. created. . War ought to be 
abolished _ Let us be brave enough: to end it! 
We ought to have a federation of. the world, 
Let us go to work and get it! 

Where shall we go for inspiration? Who 
shall be our leader in this great campaign? A 
writer of the first century, in writing to his 
countrymen, recalled the names of the leading 
heroes of his race. He swept his eyes over 
the summits of two thousand years of history, 
picking up the starry names and holding them 
aloft, and when he had gone through the foll 
of the immortals, the men. who had dared 
the most and achieved the most, he went on 
to say, “Let these men inspire you, feel them 
as an atmosphere around you, but keep your 
eyes on Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Why on Jesus of Nazareth? Because He 
is the captain and perfecter of faith, the man 
who laid aside the sword and dared to fight 
in the armor of God. He is the world’s greatest 
hero. See him standing before Pontius Pilate 





on the last Friday morning of his life. The 
church is against Him. The State is against 
him. The classes are against him, the rich, the 
educated, and the influential. The masses are 
against him. They are shouting: “Away with 
Him! Crucify Him!’ 

But He does not wince. “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the 












world!” 

And there He stood, and there He stands 
in the world’s eye forever! He dared to stand 
alone with God. And therefore God has 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name 
of “Jesus” every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess that he is indeed Master! 


A Christmas Message 


from the Institute 


(Continued from page 74) 

should be allowed. to take a real part in pre- 
paring the Christmas feast, for the home Is a 
workshop where personalities are in the mak- 
ing as well as meals. Cooking lends itself 
uniquely to the creative instinct in children. 
It gives them a sense of responsibility and 
makes them feel that they are of service at a 
time when this work may easily become a bur- 
den to the busy housekeeper. 

And speaking of Christmas feasts, can any 
one have the temerity to preach diet at Christ- 
mas! They who do so are in danger of being 
classed with gloomy Mrs. Gummidge. How- 
ever, ideals in diet should crystallize into cus- 
toms at this season as well as at any other tirtf€” 
It is a grave mistake to make Christmas only 
a festival of eating. For if we do, we may 
have, after Christmas, a household whose 
spirit is in sad contrast to that which carried 
on the festive preparations so gaily. Many 
are the schools which dread the return of the 
boys and girls after their holidays because of 
the sorry effect of too much candy in the 
Christmas stocking. The old English custom 
of “open house” at Christmas made that 
season one of gracious hospitality, but not 
one of over-indulgence. 

Let us temper Christmas feasting and make 
the season a festival of old-time picturesque 
customs. Light our candles and let them flash 
from every window on Christmas Eve. Roll in 
our Yule logs and bring the embers to new life 
from ancient hearthstones. May it truly be 
said of us and all of us “that we know how to 
keep Christmas well.” And so, as Tiny Tim 
observed, ‘‘God bless us, every one.” A Merry 
Christmas to you all! 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 
(Continued from page 19) 


She really did feel faint. The chairs in front 


of Florian’s were in shadow, and almost before | 


she knew it she had seated herself on one of 


them. A moment later she realized that in an- | 
other instant a waiter would be in front of her; | 
she must order something and order something | 


for which she could not possibly pay. She 
staggered to her feet, and then the miracle 
occurred. Her second hour was given to her. 
Five yards away, looking exactly as he had 
always done, sat Tom Rochester, the man who 
had proposed to her seven years before, and 
she, as though no years had intervened, as 
though it were the most natural thing in the 
world, simply turned round to him and said: 

“Tom, what shall I do? I have had my 
purse stolen!” 

It had been at one time so natural to her to 
tell him of any trouble that she had, and he 
looked so exactly the same as ever with that 
small cut inherited from childhood above his 
left eye, and his soft gray hat pushed back 
from his head, and his fingers tapping on the 
little round table, that it needed his stare of 
surprise, his half-confused rising from his chair, 
and then his swift, amazed flash of recognition, 
to bring her consciousness of what she had 
done. 

But once the recognition was faced, he took 
it as she had. 

“What do you say?” His voice rang out 
with the same old boldness and confidence. 
“Had your purse stolen? Where? How?” 


HE DID not ask her what she had been doing 

all these years, why she was in Venice; did 
not pretend to any stiffness or formality because 
of the way that they had parted; was engaged 
(she might have known it) simply in the 
practical business of getting her money back. 
Although she was fully aware now of the 
amazing impudence of her own attack, she 
rose to the immediate occasion in a clear, hard, 
defiant bravado. 

“Tt was stolen in St. Mark’s,” she said, 
“just now; it was all in the bag in my hand. A 
man snatched it and vanished before I could 
turn round; it had in it every penny I possess.” 

“Come along then.” 

He got up from his cha’r and strode off, 
scarcely looking back at her, toward Cook’s. 

Her immediate impulse was to run from 
him. What an awful thing she had done! 
She had refused him, turned him away, for- 
bidden him even to write to her again, and 
then at the very next time of her meeting him 
had begged him to help her. But she would 
not run away; she would follow this thing out, 
accept his help just as she would accept the 
help of any chivalrous stranger, and then 
vanish. Yes, she would vanish, but she did 
wish, oh how she wished! that he would not 
walk with just the same old swing of the 
shoulders and defiant carriage of the head, 
that he would not look so exactly the same, 
bringing back in every inch of him a thousand 
lovely moments, a multitude of cherished joys. 
_In Cook’s office they were severely prac- 
tical. There were but few people there, and 
the stout man with the strawberry face and 
the sky-blue suit. listened with the most 
respectful attention. Tom Rochester had al- 
ways that effect on people; he made them 
always believe that he was speaking exactly 
the truth and that it was an honor for them 
to do anything for him. He turned round 
toward her with courteous but quite imper- 
sonal attention. 

“You say you were standing in St. Mark’s 
and this man snatched your bag?” 

a es,” she murmured. 

“Ah, sir,’ Cook’s man said, smiling, “we're 
always getting cases like this, a dozen a day 
I should think.” 

“And you say,” went on Rochester quietly, 
“that you had all your money in it?” 

“Yes, every penny,” she answered, her voice 
Quivering in spite of herself. “I had just 
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ead 


\ Bed-rooms of distinction 
| and originality 


OLLY Madison brings within your 
reach the bed-room you’ve dreamed 
of—the exquisite boudoir; a rose room; a 
gold room; whatever color scheme you’ve 


For Dolly Madison spreads and decorative 
material to match are in great variety of 
colors and texture—brocades, crinkle cloth 
in solid colors, striped and iridescent effects. 
And remember that with all their beauty 
they are extremely durable and practical— 
hence economical. See them at the better 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. G-12, Philadelphia 
Write for free illustrated booklet 
Furniture--Courtesy W. A. Hathaway Co., N. Y. C. 
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Send 25c for Doll’s Bed Spread 
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Two million families prefer 
this wholesome drink 


~~~ made instantly in the cup - - ~ 


OILING WATER—Instant Postum 

in the cup—cream and sugar—and 
you have, steaming hot before you, the 
favorite mealtime drink in 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes. 

Whole wheat and bran—life-giving grain 

skillfully blended and roasted! Pour 
fresh boiling water into the cup, and watch 
the deep, warm color rise to the surface as 
you stir. Now just a little sugar—most 
people think a teaspoonful is enough—then 
add the cream, stirring it in until the drink 
has a rich golden tone. 

Now taste it! Sense the full, delicious 
flavor of the grain. Judge it for ztse/f—it is 
not an imitation of any other drink—but a 
wonderful drink in its own right. A drink 
which is all wheat—and wheat is the best- 
liked food in the world! 

Postum is economical! It costs much less 
than most other drinks, and it takes the 
place of other drinks for every member of 
the family, every meal of the day—for it 
contains no drug stimulant. 

Remember, this is a healthful drink. 
There isn’t a trace of caffein in it. You can 
enjoy it late at night as well as in the morn- 


ing. You know that you are acting in ac- 
cordance with health and efficiency, instead 
of risking sleeplessness, taut nerves, indi- 
gestion, and headache. 

In the interest of health and economy, 
we want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. We will give you, free, your first 
week’s supply of Postum for this thirty-day 
test. And we will have Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator, send you her 
own directions for preparing it in the most 
delicious way. 

Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 

“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). Dll see that you get the first 
week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum Cere 





Convenience and economy! 


Your grocer sells Postum in 

two forms. Instant Postum, 

made in the cup by adding 

boiling water, is one of the 

easiest drinks in the world to Name... 
prepare. Postum Cereal (the ¥ 
kind you boil) is also easy Street 
to make, but should be boiled 4 

20 minutes, Either form costs City 
less than most other hot 

drinks 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 


G. H. 12-24 





at Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Instant Postum..... Check 

Posr Cease which you 
ostum CEREAL..... prefer 
State 





45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 


changed it here a quarter of an hour before. 
It was very silly of me but I thought I ought 
to have it all with me in case I needed it.” 

The Cook’s man coughed very gently be- 
hind his hand. 7 

“Did you notice the man?” Rochester asked 
her. “What kind of man he was?” 

“No, he was far away when I realized it, 
going into the Piazza.” 

“Well, what’s the next thing to do?” asked 
Rochester, turning to the Cook’s man. 

“Telephone to the police,” the man answered 
briskly, which he did. 

An interval followed during which every 
detail was given of the appearance of the bag, 
the amount of the money, and the rest. Cook’s 
man was very polite indeed, but held out little 
hope of the money being recovered. 

They went out into the sunlight again. 

“Thank you,” she began hurriedly. “] 
oughtn’t to have spoken to you; it seemed so 
natural seeing you there, I really didn’t know 
what to do. Please forgive me. I am terribly 
grateful to you.” She was turning away. ~ 

“Stop,” he said, “you can’t go like that. 
You can’t be in Venice without a penny. Will 
you let me lend you something?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him. 
an idea. 

He brought out his pocket-book. “Here,” 
he said, ‘is about—let me see—twenty pounds 
—most of it Italian money; five pounds Eng- 
lish; you should be all right with that until 
your money comes from England.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, holding it 
tightly in her hand. 


She had 


HE didn’t ask him for an address to which 
she should send it; she said nothing more; she 

only looked at him once, and it happened that 
at that same moment he looked at her. Their 
eyes met, and it seemed as though seven years 
were as nothing and all the refusals in the 
world as though they had never been. Then 
she hurried away, almost running in her haste. 

She went to the landing stage, and by good 
fortune her boat was there waiting. She got 
on to it, got off at the Accademia, hastened 
off down the little street to the left where the 
glorious flower-stand was, up the canal, out 
on to the Zattere, and so into her little dark 
hotel. She met the dark-haired woman in the 
hall. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said. “I have to return 
tonight to England. I have had news that 
calls me back. Might I have my bill? There 
is a train to Milan about nine o’clock, I think.” 

The black-haired woman showed no surprise; 
she was well accustomed to the eccentricities 
of English visitors. 

Up in her little room Alice Finchley furiously 
attacked her packing, and as she packed, she 
had only one thought in her head; she repeated 
to herself over and over again: “I must get 
away from him, whatever happens. What 
can he think of me. What caw he think of me? 
How could I? What was I doing to speak to 
him like that?” And then, as the packing 
progressed. 

“Never mind; I’ll put the money in an 
envelope at once, as soon as I’m home, and 
send it tohim. There must still be his mother’s 
address in the country, or they'll forward it, 
if the old place has gone—the beautiful old 
place with two oaks in the garden, and the 
lawn running down to the river where he used 
to see the kingfisher when he was a boy . . . 

She didn’t know what she was saying; she 
didn’t know what she was thinking; she only 
pressed the clothes down into her bag with 
feverish hands, and then to her own shocked 
amazement she began to cry, the tears falling 
helplessly, and she too bewildered to try and 
stop them. . 

But a little before eight she dried her eyes, 
paid her bill and, very neat and self-possessed, 
caught the boat at the Accademia landing and 
started for the station. Thank heaven, she 
thought, he didn’t know what hotel she was 





| stopping at, and yet at the same time some 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 


one else in her, some one quite foreign to her, 
kept saying, “What a pity he didn’t know,” 
and then some one else said: “How dare you 
think he would have come round if he had 
known? You have behaved to him so abomi- 
nably that he certainly wouldn’t stir another 
foot toward you.” 

The wonderful, mysterious canal with the 
evening lights and the whispering movements 
of the boats meant nothing to her now. She 
could only think of him as she had last seen 
him, looking just the same as ever, as adorable, 
as wonderful, as commanding, a giant among 
men. 

She got off the steamer at the landing, 
crowded with people who all seemed to be 
shouting at once, and then, looking rather 
helplessly about her, ran straight into his 
arms. He held her now with hands on both 
her shoulders, and he put his face close to hers 
as he said: 

“Ridiculous creature. I went to the hotel. 
They told me you had gone for this train, and 
I took a short cut with my gondola.” 

“But you didn’t know my hotel,” she 
cried, angry, humiliated, and triumphantiy 
happy. 

“Of course I knew it,” he said, giving her a 
little shake. “Didn’t you tell the Cook’s 
man?” 

“Well, I’m going,” she answered. 
got no right to stop me.” 

“Yes, I have,” he said quietly, as he 
turned her round toward his gondola. ‘We’re 
engaged to be married, and from now 


” 


“You’ve 


onward you'll have to do exactly what I tell 


you. 

Then all the lights came out over the canal, 
as though until that moment they had been 
obscured by a: thick gauze, and two more 
lovers were added to the multitude already 
triumphant in Venice. 


Dainty Candies for 
Christmas Time 
(Continued from page 78) 


To make a simple and delicious fondant 


pour four cupfuls of granulated sugar and two | 


cupfuls of water in a saucepan and stir unti! the 
mixture reaches the boiling-point. Then add 
one-sixth teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Boil 
without stirring until the thermometer registers 
238° F., or until the mixture forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Wipe down the side 
of the saucepan several times during the boil- 
ing, with a cloth that has been dipped in ice 
water, to remove all sugar particles. Keep the 
saucepan perfectly still during the boiling. 
When done, pour slowly on a cold platter and 
allow to stand until quite cool. Then stir with 
a spatula or spoon until white and creamy. 
Then knead well. When firm, put into a bowl 
and leave overnight in a cool place. The next 
day the iondant is ready to be made into bon- 
bons, chocolate creams, fruit candies, or what- 
ever is desired. 

A simple way to make several kinds of bon- 
bons from one quantity of fondant is to divide 
itinto equal parts and add to one part candied 
pineapple cut in small pieces; to another 
chopped and dried Maraschino cherries; and 
to another coconut. Mold into balls. For the 
coating dip each candy into melted fondant. 
Melt the fondant in a saucepan over boiling 
water, stir constantly until the fondant is 
melted, then add the flavoring, and the coloring 
if desired. The fondant should be the con- 
sistency of heavy cream. When it becomes cold 
and thick, it should be reheated. Bonbons, 
blanched almonds, marshmallows, and candies, 
and fruits cut in pieces may all be treated in 
the same way. Unsweetened chocolate for 
dipping should be melted slowly and removed 
tom the fire even before it is entirely melted, 
as the adherence of chocolate depends on a 
low temperature. ; 
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Bye-Bye-Byke 
Foot rest for coasting. 
Triple strength steering 
post. Special design to 
avoid “bucking” and tip- 
ping over. 





Motor Boat 


A reproduction of a real 
speed boat, 14%4 and 18 
inches long. Genuine ma- 
hogany hull. Brass fittings. 
Unsinkable. Motor runs 
200 feet at a winding. 






This kiddies’ slide is more 
fun than the old cellar 
door! Sets up indoors or 
out. Sturdily made of 
unsplintering, straight- 
grained hard maple. 
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Playthings 


vusT 


MENGEL Playthings tug at 
children’s heartstrings! Chil- 
dren love them because they 
bring endless hours of active 
fun and frolic. These sturdy, 
brightly colored toys are 
honestly made. Unsplitable 
Mengel Ply-Wood gives extra 
strength where the strains 
come. They stand the hard 
knocks of nursery and play- 
ground. Yet they are most 
reasonably priced. To give 
children sensible, year-long 
happiness, put Mengel Play- 
things on your Christmas list. 
A wide variety besides those 
shown here. Ask to see them 
at the toy stores. 





Mengel Ball Bearing 
Coaster 


The super-safe speed 
wagon. Extra strong. 
Scientifically braced. Ball 
bearings, rubber tires and 
specially constructed steel 
disc wheels. 











ILLE, KY. 
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How You Can Have Beautiful | 
Floors and Linoleum 
























































JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


OHNSON’S Liquid Wax means more beauty in your home, less work 
for you. It will make your floors attractive—easy to care for—they 
won't be slippery —and will not heel print. 


And your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleura from wear—and imparts a beautiful, 
dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of glass. Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax is endorsed by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush x................ $3.50 


(with Wax Applying Attachment 


1—-Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax..................------------------ 75 


for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 


1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor ......................-.---------- 40 


for cleaning floors before waxing 


1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying.................. BR 


This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish it, mail your order and $3.50 direct to us 
and we will send you the $4.90 Outfit immedi- 
ately—Postpaid. 


Let us send you Free and Postpaid a sample 
of Johnson’s Liquid W ax large enough for polish- 
ing a small floor—also our beautiful new 28 page, 
illustrated color book on Home Beautifying. 
Use coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee ee me ce me re ae rk nd me oe at me epcocmemmcs | 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G.H. 12, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadian Factory —Brantford) 


+ 

1 

{ 

i 

1 Please send me Free and Postpaid a generous sample of Johnson’s 
H Liquid Wax and your 25¢ book on Home Beautifying and 
1 Wood Finishing. 
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Love 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Especially at our unequal ages.” 

When he said, in his earlier manner, “Oh, 
damn unequal ages!” 

For a moment he had difficulty in not hold- 
ing forth on this subject and her ridiculous 
obsession by it, but stopped himself. He 
wasn’t going to spoil this. It was too happy, 
this wandering alone together on_ those 
blessed solitary sands—too, too happy, after 
the dark torment of the week. Let her say 
what she liked. Let her coo away about being 
friends; in another moment she would probably 
assure him that she would like to be his sister, 
or his mother, or some absurd female relation 
of that sort. He wouldn’t stop her. He would 
only look at her and laugh. His Catherine, 
Hisdove. As sure as she walked there, as sure 
as there behind her, reaching farther and 
farther back, was a double ribbon of her little 
footprints in the sand, she was his love. And 
presently she, too, would know it, and all the 
sister and mother and friend talk would go the 
way such talk always went, and be remem- 
bered some day only with wender and smiles, 

“Catherine,” he said, “just to walk with you 
makes me so happy that it’s as clear as God’s 
daylight we are the wonderfulest, the most 
harmonious, of friends.” 

“Aren’t we,” she said happily, and his 
violence in London, his dreadful behavior, was 
as though it had not been. 

However, the relief to be wanted again, to 
have some one pleased to be with her, preferring 
to be with her than anywhere else in the world 
—what a contrast to her recent experiences at 
Chickover! She no longer had the amused 
feeling of gratified vanity that had warmed her 
in London before he began to behave badly. 
What she felt now was much simpler and more 
sincere, not trivial like that. They had been 
through their rages and had come out into this 
fresh air, these sunlit waters: they were friends. 

“T’m so glad I came away,” she said, smiling 
up at him; and she very nearly added, as she 
looked at him and saw him such a part of the 
morning and of the fresh sea and the clear 
light, so bright-haired and young-limbed, “I 
do love you, Christopher’’—but was afraid he 
would misunderstand. Which he certainly 
would have. 

They arranged, before they turned back, that 
he should drive her up to London that after- 
noon. Her luggage could be sent by train. It 
seemed silly, he said, to stay till Monday when 
she didn’t want it, and Virginia didn’t want it, 
and nobody wanted it, while in London there 
were her friends, all wanting her— 

“One friend,” she smiled. 

“Well, one friend is enough to change the 
world.” 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed, her eyes shining. 

Still, it would be difficult, she said. Virginia 
would be astonished at the motor cycle— 

“She knows all about that by now,” said 
Christopher. “You bet the old lady has told 
her long ago. Rushed straight to her on 


purpose.” 


ELL, then, in that case, on the principle of 
being hung for a whole sheep while one 

was about it, Catherine thought she might as 
well drive up with him that day. Especially— 

“Now don’t say ‘especially at our ages!” 

“T wasn’t going to. I was going to say, 
especially as it will make everybody happy 
round.” 

“Yes, my love—I mean, my friend. Even 
though they won’t admit it!” said Christopher. 

He was to leave her, they decided, at the 
Chickover gates, and at lunch she would 
explain him to Virginia, and then he would call 
for her at two o’clock and take her away. 
Introduced, however, to Virginia first. 

“Must I be?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said Catherine. 

With what different feeling did Christopher 
pack her up in the rug this time! There was 00 
fear now, no anxiety. She laughed and was 
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Love 


the Catherine of the afternoon at Hampton 
Court, only come so much nearer, come so 
close up to him, come indeed, and of her own 
accord, almost right into his heart. 

“My blessed little- angel,” he thought, 
propping her up when she was wound round 
and couldn’t move her arms, in the seat; and 
her eyes were so bright, and her face so different 
from the face that he had seen in church two 
hours before, that he said, “You looked 
ten years older this morning than you did in 
London, and now you look twenty years | 
younger than you did then.” | 

“How old does that make me?” she asked, | 
laughing up at him. 

“So, you see,” he said, ignoring this, “how 
wholesome, how healthy it is to be with one’s 
friend.” 


XVIII 


MEANWHILE the morning at Chickover 

Manor was passing in its usual quiet yet 
busy dignity. Virginia attended to her house- 
hold duties while her mother and Stephen were 
at church, and herself cut the sandwiches that 
Stephen was to take up with him to London, 
because the ones the week before had been, 
he told her, highly unsatisfactory. The cook 
looked on with the expression on her face In a Gift Box. 't 
natural to cooks in such circumstances, and your dealer does 
Virginia, who had never made sandwiches, but Sieae Finer Wot fa 
knew what they ought to taste like, was dis- — | 3 
concerted by their appearance when she had It will be prompt- 
done. ly lervareen rey 
“It’s how the master likes them,” she said, | dressinthe United 
rather uncertainly, as she herself arranged the | rT 


strange-shaped things in the aluminum box| — 15-Piece set. same ee 
a aia etty, your coffeepo 
“Yes, m’m,” said the cook. —— 3 
Virginia came out of the kitchen and into her 6 7 3 9 a 99 
own part of the house with a sigh of relief. It t th / 
was always a relief to get through those baize 1S JUS 1 €:mo er S$ 1g one. 
doors. The servants made her shy. She 


wasn’t able somehow to get into touch with That’s the beauty of this twenty-one piece 


‘ them. What she aimed at in her treatment of . ere 
' them was to combine dignity and justice with Child’s Play Set. Every dish is as carefully de- 


kindness. She most earnestly wished to do her signed and as beautifully finished as the famous 
duty by them, and in return it seemed merely “grown-up” Sanitrox cooking utensils. 


fair to demand that they should do their duty Th ff d h 
by her. Her mother’s reign had been lax. She e coffeepot, creamer, and sugar are the same 


had found, on looking into things on her mar- size as the individual tray service, while the six 
riage, many abuses. These she had removed, plates, cups, and saucers are plenty large enough 
one by one, and after much trouble put the for their delighted owner’s own use. If you want 


whole household on to a decent economic F : : . a 
face. Up to mow She eebvenis lnde’s quite to give any little girl a birthday, Christmas or 


settled down to it, but her mother-in-law, who “surprise” gift of genuine and lasting pleasure, 
was experienced in frugalities, assured her they just send her one of these Sanitrox Play Sets. 
would in time, and would be all the happier and ‘ 
the better for it. She had gone so far as to | With the strength of steel— 
explain to them, her serious young face firm in the shining surface of clean, white china 
belief that once they were told they would 3 a i 
understand and even cooperate, that the more | , > ; Every Sanitrox utensil is built on a fine steel base. But 
perate, 
carefully the house was run, the more would the sa , because metals affect foods, these sturdy utensils are three 
poor, the sick, and the aged of the parish SS times coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass—three times 
oe cada in heated to a glowing white heat. Their shining surface is 
Se heenait pre eee be — almost diamond-hard. Impervious even to odors. Abso- 
amount of money jt ciel, nk tts aoent Here’s a Suggestion lutely proof against food acids. Beautifui as they are durable. 
in a way it can’t possibly be spent in aoe ee ee Write for interesting booklet, ‘‘The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ 
another.” by making it a point 
The servants were silent. ost canal Sach as. Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
She even tried, overcoming her shyness, to cae = gta at Dept. H-12, Terre Haute, Indiana 


talk to them of noble aims and love for one’s women do, add onenew 
7 bs ‘ »ieceeach month. You Makers also of ONYX WARE—mottled white on brown—a favorite for 


fellow-cre: 2S ; ion i 
Buw~<( reatures. ; ’ nave noidea how soon more than a generation in homes from coast to coast 
The servants continued silent. your whole kitchen 
She w : ° will take on a new look 
She went further, and ina voice that faltered of spick-and-span 
because of her extreme desire to rum away and Cone 
hide, talked to them of God. 
; [he servants had become really terribly 
Silent. 


Carrying her aluminum box, she passed on 


this Saturday morning with her customary ? z 
sigh of relief through the baize doors that 7 the beautiful are 
ew 
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separated the domestic part of the house from and durab le 


the part where one was really happy, and went 
into the study to put the sandwiches in 











Stephen’s ready-packed suitcase, along with O™ Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel yy Q) 


his sermon and his pajamas. He, she knew, 
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The Holiday Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1 cup cold water 1 pint milk 1 cup sugar 34 cup dates 
1 cupseeded raisins % cup nuts 4% cup currants 3 egg whites 
114 squares chocolate ¥ teaspoonful vanilla Salt 


OFTEN gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt choc- 

olate with part of the sugar; add a little of the milk, 
making a smooth paste. Put remainder of milk in double 
boiler, add chopped fruit. When boiling, add melted 
chocolate, sugar, salt, and soaked gelatine. Remove from 
fire; when mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut 
) meats, and lastly fold in beaten egg whites. Turn into wet 
mold decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, 
remove to serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, or with a cur- 
rant jelly sauce. 











— Made the Day Before 


This delicious dessert and an appetizing salad made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine can be set away in the ice box the day before 
your big dinner leaving you free to enjoy the holiday. 

Candies, too, can be made a few days ahead, and packed in 
tibbon-tied boxes for Christmas gifts and favors. Special recipes 
for these candies will be sent upon request—all wholesome sweets 
of which children may be allowed to eat. 


Other Holiday Recipes —FREE 


For every home meal—every social occasion— 
there are many original and delightful recipes 
in Mrs. Knox’s books. Sent free with a book 
on “The Health Value of Gelatine” for your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“*The Highest Quality for Health’? 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. Same Spartiine Gelatine 








Plain Sparkling 
lated Gel: sepa: Envel , but not 
Sa” 140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. tized wich the gelatine 
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Love 


would be back only a short time before starting 
for the station, because of the sick-bed—such 
a rush for him—he had to visit, but her mother 
would be back. Virginia had made up her 
mind to devote herself entirely this week-end 
to her mother and to do her best to remove any 
suspicion she might have that she had not 
been, perhaps, quite wanted; and having shut 
the sandwiches in the suitcase, she went in 
search of her. 

Poor mother! Virginia wished with a sigh 
she need never be hurt. But what problems 
mothers were after a certain age—unless they 
were as perfectly sensible as Stephen’s, or were 
really religious! Religion, of course, was what 
was most needed, especially when growing old. 
Virginia had, however, often felt that her 
mother was not really religious, not really and 
seriously as she and Stephen were. No doubt, 
she thought she was, and perhaps she was in 
some queer way, but were queer ways of being 
religious permissible? Weren’t they. as bad 
really as no ways at all? Virginia sighed again. 
One did so want to look up to one’s mother, to 
revere... 

She went upstairs, but in her mother’s bed- 
room was only Ellen, arranging another bunch 
of flowers—another, when yesterday’s were 
still perfectly good—on the writing-table. 
Stephen disliked flowers in bedrooms, but sup- 
pose he didn’t, would Ellen so assiduously see 
that they were always fresh? Virginia thought 
she wouldn’t, and she wished very much at that 
moment to point out the extravagance of 
picking so many flowers unnecessarily at a 
time of the year when they were scarce, but 
she was handicapped by their being for her 
mother. She said nothing, therefore, and went 
away, and Ellen gave a sigh of relief when she 
went. Just as Virginia sighed with relief when 
she got away from the servants, so did the 
servants sigh when they saw her go. 


HE fetched a wrap from her bedroom—the 

room already looked forlorn, as if it knew 
it was to be empty of Stephen for two whole 
nights—and went downstairs and out on to the 
terrace. Probably her mother was lingering in 
the garden this mild morning, and Virginia took 
two or three turns up and down, expecting 
every moment to see her approaching along 
some path. 

Nobody approached, however; the garden 
remained as empty as the house, and time 
passed. Soon Stephen would come back. Her 
mother would want to say good-by to him; 
surely she couldn’t have gone for a walk on this 
morning of departure. She would particularly 
want to say good-by, quite apart from the 
fact that she would be gone before his return 
on Monday, because she wasn’t letting him 
stay in Hertford Street this week-end he was 
in London. Stephen did so hate hotels. It 
seemed hard, when no one was in the flat, that 
he couldn’t use it. Her mother had made 
excuses, and said something or other about 
Mrs. Mitcham having a holiday, but Virginia 
didn’t think she felt quite comfortable refusing. 
She had even stammered, and people don’t 
stammer unless their inward self is not wholly 
serene. She would, therefore, certainly wish 
to make him some parting little speech of mcre 
than ordinary gratitude for his hospitvlity, 
seeing how, from him, she was withholding 
hers. And here was Stephen, coming across the 
grass, and in a few minutes he would have 
started, and her mother still nowhere to be 
seen. 

“What has become of mother?” she called 
when he was within earshot. 

He didn’t answer till he was close to het. 
Then he said, looking worried, “Isn’t she back 

et?” 

“No. Where is she?” 

He stared at Virginia a moment, then made @ 
gesture of extreme vexation. “I can’t imagine, 
he said, pulling out his watch and beginning to 
walk quickly across the terrace to the long 


open window of the drawing-room, for he 
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Love 


hadn’t much time, he. saw, before his train 
left, “what possessed your mother.” 

“What possessed her?” echoed Virginia, her 
eyes and mouth all astonishment. 

“Anything more unsuitable—” said Stephen, 
quickly going through the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed by Virginia. ‘Tut, tut,” he finished in a 
most strange way. 

Virginia’s heart gave a queer kind of drop. 
“Unsuitable?” she echoed faintly. 

It was the word of all others she dreaded to 
hear applied to her mother and applied by 
Stephen. She herself had felt many little 
things unsuitable in her mother during this 
visit, the first real visit since her marriage, but 
she had so much hoped Stephen hadn’t noticed, 
and she did so much want him to continue in 
the warm respect and admiration: for her 
mother he had felt before. What had she done 
now? What could she have done to produce 
this fluster of annoyance in the quiet, con- 
trolled Stephen? 

“She all but ran over me in my own village 
street,” he said, going into the study and 
hastily collecting his things. 

Virginia could only again echo. “All but 
ran over you?” she said. 

“Yes. You know how strongly I feel about 
motor cycles, and the type of youth who uses 
them. Where’s my muffler?” 

“Motor cycles?” repeated Virginia blankly. 

“T naturally hadn’t the remotest notion it 
could be your mother, but mother, our mother, 
met me and told me—yes, yes, Kate, I know; 
I’m coming immediately. Good-by, my love 
—I shall miss my train—” 

“But, Stephen—” 

“Mother will tell you. 
utmost difficulty in believing it. 
back yet! Still scorching!” 

He was out in the hall. 
He was gone. 

Virginia stood staring after him. Stephen 
gone, and in such a way. No good-by hardly, 
no lingering sweet farewell, nothing but hurry 
and upset. What had happened? What had 
her mother done? 

His incredible last word beat on her ears. 
Scorching. She wished she had flung herself 
into the car and gone with him to the station, 
and so at least had a little more time to be told 
things. But Stephen disliked impetuosity, and, 
for that matter, so did she. There were, how- 
ever, moments in life when indulgence in it 
was positively right. 


Really I find the 
And not 


He was in the car. 


VIRGINIA stood there feeling perhaps more 

unhappy than she had ever yet felt. One 
couldn’t have a mother all one’s life and not be 
devoted to her; at least, she couldn’t. She 
was made up of loyalties. They differed in 
intensity, but each in its degree was complete. 
Passionately she wanted the objects of her 
loyalties to have the invulnerableness of per- 
fection. Stephen had it. She had supposed, 
till this visit, that her mother had it: in an 
entirely different line, of course, with all sorts 
of little things about her Virginia didn’t under- 
stand but was willing to accept as also in their 
way, in their different way, good. And 
now, just at the end, just as she was going 
to make such an effort to set everything right 
again, her mother had evidently done some- 
thing definitely dreadful, with a motor cycle. 
Her mother. Her mouse-like mother. What 
could she possibly . . . 

She turned away and went indoors, her eyes 
fixed on the floor, her brows knit in pain- 
fullest perplexity. Should she go and meet 
Stephen’s mother, who was coming to lunch 
and evidently knew what had happened? 
There was still half an hour before lunch, and 
before Stephen’s mother, who never came a 
minute sooner or a minute later than the exact 
appointed time, would arrive. But her own 
mother might come back any moment, and it 
would be better to hear things from her, 
wouldn’t it, than from Stephen’s mother? She 
Was very fond of Stephen’s mother—indeed, 


how should she not be, when he was?—and 
admired her many qualities—there were so 
many, and all the just right ones—excessively, 
but she didn’t love her as she did her own 
mother. One began so young with one’s own 
mother; of course, one felt differently about her 
from what one did about any one else’s. She 
shrank from hearing, from Stephen’s mother, 
whatever it was her own mother had done. 

Family pride, loyalty, and the queer little 
ache of love, sometimes disapproving, sometimes 
wistful, sometimes disappointed, sometimes 
pitiful, but always love, that she felt for her 
mother made her not want to hear Stephen’s 
mother tell her what had happened. Stephen 
was different. If he told and blamed, he had a 
right to; he belonged. It would be painful to 
her to the point of agony, seeing how much she 
loved them both, but he had the right. His 
mother, though, hadn’t. She felt she couldn’t 
bear to listen to even the most tactful dis- 
approval from his mother. No, she wouldn’t 
go to meeet her. Her mother would certainly 
be in in time for lunch, and before Stephen’s 
mother. Oh, all these mothers—there were 
too many of them, Virginia thought with sud- 
den impatience; and then was ashamed, she, 
the wife of one of God’s priests. 


‘THE drawing-room door was open, and op- 
posite it was the wide-open French window, 
and through the French window she saw, com- 
ing across the terrace, walking with even more 
than her usual briskness, Stephen’s mother. 

Such a thing had never happened before, 
that she should arrive before her time. What 
had her mother done? 

Virginia stood in the hall, rooted, wanting to 
run up to her bedroom and hide, but unable 
to make up her mind quickly enough, and Mrs. 
Colquhoun saw her the minute she was 
through the window, and it was too late. 

“Oh, my dear Virginia,” she cried out, 
“T am concerned for your mother. I hope she 
got home safely? I couldn’t rest—I had to 
come and hear that she wasn’t too much 
shaken. The young man went off at such a 
pace. And Stephen told me they nearly ran 
over him in the village. I thought it so 
courageous of Mrs. Cumfrit. I do hope she is 
none the worse?” 

“T haven’t seen mother yet,” said Virginia 
getting nearer prevarication than in her trans- 
parent life she had yet been. 

But Mrs. Colquhoun was not to be put off 
with prevarication. “What! Isn’t she back?” 
she exclaimed. 

“T haven’t seen her,”’ said Virginia, clinging 
to her guns. 

Mrs. Colquhoun stared at her. 
where—” she began. 

“T don’t see,” said Virginia, very red and 
very straight of eyebrow, “why mother 
shouldn’t motor cycle. if she wants to.” 

“No, no. Of course not. Certainly not. 
And Mr. Monckton is an old friend, isn’t he— 
that is to say, as old a friend as one can be at 
such a very young age. I expect he’s your 


“But then 


young friend really, isn’t he? Though I don’t | 


remember seeing him at Chickover before.” 


“Tell me what happened, mother,’ said | 


Virginia, leading the wa: to her boudoir. 

“But is dear Mrs. Cumfrit safely back yet? 
That’s what I’m really anxious to hear,” said 
Mrs. Colquhoun, taking off her gloves and 
woolen scarf and sitting as far from the fire as 
she could, in order to convey with the delicacy 
of action rather than the clumsiness of words 
that a fire on such a sunny morning was 
unnecessary. 

“No,” said Virginia. 

“Well, you mustn’t be agitated, dearest 
child. Mr. Monckton is a safe rider, I’m sure. 
And careful. Young, of course, and in so far 
headstrong, but I’m sure careful. Especially 
when taking some one your mother’s age with 
him. How long have you known him?” 

“T haven’t known him,” said Virginia stiffly. 

She wouldn’t admit to herself that all this 
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amazed and shook her. She would let no 
thought get through into her consciousness 
except that it was natural and ° perfectly 
ordinary, if one wanted to, to go off motor 
cycling; natural and perfectly ordinary for 
anybody, her mother included. 

“Not known him!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Colqu- 
houn. 

“Mother has many friends I haven’t met,” 
said Virginia, sitting very straight. 

“Quite. Of course. In London.” 

“Yes. You haven’t told me what happened, 
mother.” 

“Well, this very tall and quite good-looking 
Mr. Monckton was waiting in the churchyard 
at your poor father’s tomb, when we came out 
after the service.” 

‘Waiting for you?” 

“Oh, yes. He said he had come down on pur- 
pose to drive your mother up to London in his 
side-car.” 

“But mother isn’t going till Monday.” 


“QUITE. Nor, he said, was he. His motor 
cycle was outside the gate, and he per- 
suaded your mother to get in and let him drive 
her back here, and she did, and off they went. 
Off really like a flash. Such courage in your 
dear mother. I did so admire it at her age. 
Perfectly splendid, I thought. It means, you 
know, Virginia dear, vitality—the most im- 
portant of all possessions. Without it, we can 
do nothing. With it, we can do everything. 
However, I watched them and saw they did 
not take the turning home, and then I met 
Stephen in the village, and they had been 
through it and just missed running over him 
by inches. Now, now, Virginia, don’t turn 
pale, dear child. They didn’t run over him, or 
of course I wouldn’t have told you. Now, my 
dearest child, there: nothing at all exciting and 
upsetting in this, so don’t allow yourself to be 
upset. It’s very bad for you, you know—” 

“T’m not upset, mother. Why should I be?” 
said Virginia, holding herself up. 

She hadn’t been able to help turning pale at 
the terrible idea of Stephen so narrowly missing 
being run over by her mother—oh, what a 
horrible combination of circumstances!—but 
what else, she asked herself, was there to mind 
in this? Why shouldn’t her mother, meeting a 
friend, go for a little turn in his side-car on such 
a fine morning? 

“T never knew your mother do anything in 
the least like this before,” said Mrs. Colquhoun. 

“No,” said Virginia. “But don’t you think 
there always has to be a beginning?” 

“A beginning?” 

Mrs. Colquhoun was surprised. Virginia 
was almost arguing with her. Besides, it was 
an unexpected view to take. Beginnings were 
not suitable, she felt, after a certain age, 
especially not for women. Mothers of the 
married, such as herself and Mrs. Cumfrit, 
should be concerned rather with endings than 
beginnings. But she would not be anything 
but broad-minded; she was determined to 
remain, however much surprised, broad- 
minded, and said “Certainly,” with hearty 
agreement. 

“Certainly,” she repeated. ‘Certainly, 
there must be a beginning. Always. To 
everything. Only—I was wondering whether 
perhaps—well, anyhow it shows a wonderful 
vitality, and as long as no one recognized your 
mother in the village—” 

“Ts it wrong to go in a side-car?” asked 
Virginia, again surprisingly. 

“My dearest child, of course not. It’s only 
that—well, it’s a little unusual for your mother. 
It’s not quite what people here are used to in 
her, is it? It’s a—a young thing to do. Girls 
go in side-cars, and other wild young persons, 
but not—well, as I say, one can but admire 
such vitality and courage. I confess I would 
never have dared.” 

Virginia felt very unhappy. Fancy having 
to sit there defending her mother—her mother, 
who had always been on such a pinnacle. It 
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was like a bad dream. And where was she? 
Why didn’t she come back? Suppose some. 
thing had happened to her? Something mus; 
have happened to her, or surely she wouldn't 
have missed saying good-by to Stephen? 

A sick little fear began to creep round 
Virginia’s heart. She hadn’t much imagina. 
tion, she didn’t dramatically visualize an 
accident, her mother lying crumpled up and 
lifeless in some lonely lane, but she did think 
it possible something unpleasant might have 
happened, and it made her look with very 
wide, anxious eyes at Mrs. Colquhoun, and 
wonder what in the world it could matter really 
whether her mother got into fifty side-cars 
and rushed through fifty villages as long as 
she safely got out of them again. 

The gong sounded. 

“Lunch,” said Mrs. Colquhoun brightly, for 
Virginia’s expression rather startled her, and 
it was above all things necessary that the child 
should, in her present condition, be kept calm. 
“Shall you wait?” 

“Listen,” said Virginia, holding up her hand. 

In another moment Mrs. Colquhoun heard 
it, too—the noise of a motor cycle far away, 
but coming nearer. 

“What quick ears!” she smilingly con- 
gratulated her daughter-in-law, but Virginia 
was on her feet and running out to meet her 
mother. 

She ran through the hall and on to the steps, 
expecting to see the motor cycle careering along 
the avenue. There was nothing to be seen, 
however. The noise had left off. It must have 
been some one else’s motor cycle. The avenue 
was empty. 

Virginia stood staring down it, thrown back 
on her fears. Then in the distance, round the 
bend, she saw a small figure walking quickly 
toward the house. It was her mother, safe and 
sound, 

Virginia’s immediate impulse, in her glad 
relief, was to run down the steps to meet her 
and hug her, but instantly the reaction set in. 
Nothing had happened, her mother was un- 
harmed, and it was really too bad that she 
should have gone in the foolish side-car. One 
surely had a right to expect at least dignity 
in one’s mother, a sense of the unsuitable. 
Especially when she belonged, too, to Stephen, 
a man in a public position, with a sacred 
calling. : 

Sore and puzzled, Virginia stood stiffly on 
the steps. Her mother came along quickly and 
lightly, like a little leaf being blown up the 
avenue, and when she got nearer and began to 
wave her hand with what appeared to be, no 
doubt, forced gaiety, Virginia noticed her face 
had the look on it she had seen once before 
during this unfortunate visit, the look of a 
child caught by its elders stealing the jam. 


XIX 


ATHERINE had walked very fast up the 
long avenue, afraid she was late. Her face 
was hot with the exercise, and her eyes bright 
with Christopher. She didn’t look like the 
same person who had set off that morning, 
listless and pale, with Stephen to church. She 
had somehow entirely wiped out Christopher's 
behavior in London and started again with 
him on a new footing. She was happy and 
wanted to tell Virginia of her new arrange- 
ments quickly, before their naturalness and 
desirability, so evident and clear as long as she 
was with Christopher, had faded and become 
obscure. She felt they might do that rather 
easily without him, especially as Mrs. 
Colquhoun was going to be at lunch. : 
She must be quick, while she still saw plain. 
Everybody wanted her to go, and she wanted 
to go; then why not go? Yes, but they 
wouldn’t be able to let her go without criticism, 
without disapproval. Oh, to be quite simple 
and straight! Oh, to be free from sentl- 
mentalism and all its grievances and tender 
places! Oh, not to mind if one’s children did 
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sometimes get bored with one, and for them 
bead to mind if you sometimes got bored with 


pe laughed a little at these aspirations as 
she hurried towards her tall, unmoving 
daughter and waved her hand in greeting, 
because they sounded so very like a desire to be 
free of family life altogether. And she didn’t 
desire to be free of it; she clung to what re- 
mained of it for her; she clung to Virginia, her 
last shred of it, however different they were, 
however deeply they didn’t understand each 
other. Blood; blood; strange, compelling, 
unbreakable link. Could one forget that that 
tall creature there, so aloof, so critical, had 
once been tiny and helpless and depending on 
her for her very life? 

A fresh wave of love for her daughter washed 
over her. She felt so able to love and be happy 
at that moment. 

“T’m late, I know I’m late,” she said breath- 
lessly, running up the steps and kissing her. 





“Did you think I was lost, darling?” 
“T was afraid something might have hap- 
pened, mother,” said Virginia, very stiff and 


grave. 
“Darling—I’m so sorry. It didn’t upset 
you?” 


“T was a little afraid. But it’s all right now 
that you’ve come back. Lunch is ready, and 
mother is waiting. Shall we go in?” 

“She will have told you, hasn’t she, of my 
escapade,” said Catherine a little nervously as 
they went indoors, for Virginia was so very 
grave. 

“I hope you had a pleasant ride, 
Virginia, wincing at the word “escapade.” 

Mothers didn’t have escapades. Such things 
were for them, and indeed for most people who 
wished to live the lives of plain Christians, 
unsuitable. She ached with different emotions. 
The only way to keep her feelings out of sight, 
safely hidden, was to encase herself in ice. 

She sat at the head of the table, a mother on 


” 


said 


| either hand, and helped them in turn icily to 


| 


mince. On the Saturdays of Stephen’s ab- 
sences both parlor-maids, once he had been 
seen off, were given a holiday, and the dishes 
were placed on the table by Ellen. There was 
always mince for lunch on these Saturdays, 
because mince rested the cook. Also it didn’t 
have to be carved. But it is not a food to 
promote good fellowship; impossible to be 
really convivial on it. The three, however, 
wouldn’t have been convivial even if the table 
had been covered with, say, quails, for in the 
consciousness of each was, enormous and vivid, 
that side-car and the young man who belonged 
to it. 


OTH Virginia and Mrs. Colquhoun earnestly 

desired that neither it nor he should be men- 
tioned during lunch, because of the listening 
Ellen, and Mrs. Colquhoun did her best to talk 
well, brightly and much about everything else 
except just that. But Catherine was anxious 
to tell them quickly, before she became any 
more congealed, what was going to happen 
next. She knew it was past one already, and 


| that at two Christopher and the motor cycle 


would appear to fetch her, and that the entire 
house would be aware of her departure in the 
| side-car. She was obliged to talk of it, and at 
| the very first pause in Mrs. Colquhoun’s con- 
| versation began to do so. 

How difficult it was! Worse than she had 
feared. Her cheeks got hotter; Virginia’s face 
and her grieved, astonished eyes made her 
stammer. And Mrs. Colquhoun, when she 
heard of the drive that afternoon to London on 
top of the drive that morning to goodness 
knows where, merely raised her hands and 
ejaculated, 

“Tnsatiable!”’ 

For some reason Catherine found this brief 
ejaculation curiously disconcerting. 

“Tf you must go today, mother,’ said 
Virginia, stung and perplexed, “you might 
have gone with Stephen.” 
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“Ah, but the fresh air, dear child—the fresh 
air,” cried Mrs. Colquhoun, desiring to do 
what she could for her colleague in the eyes of 
Ellen. ‘Your mother looks a different being 
already, after just her outing this morning, 
There’s nothing like fresh air. Air, air—it’s 
what we all need. And our windows—” she 
glanced sternly at Ellen—‘‘open wide at 
night. 

“Besides,” went on the wounded Virginia, 
a! | thought you said Mrs. Mitcham was having 
a holiday.’ 

“Darling, I must go up,” murmured 
Catherine, mechanically eating mince. She 
couldn’t now go into what she had said about 
Mrs. Mitcham; she didn’t remember what she 
had said, and she couldn’t get involved in 
explanations, for if she once began, there would 
be no end to them. ‘“I—well, I realiy must. 
I’ve been away from home so long this time.” 


Now, she didn’t know what to say. She had 

nothing to say. There was no reason nor 
explanation in the least suited to either 
Virginia’s or Mrs. Colquhoun’s ears. It was 
strange how people, when they were getting 
what they really wanted, yet disapproved, yet 
didn’t like it, she thought. 

“Of course, of course,” said Mrs. Colquhoun 
heartily, desirous of dropping the subject as 
soon as possible because of Ellen. ‘Homes 
can’t be left. Homes are there so as not to be 
left. Or why have them? I do so approve, 
dear Mrs. Cumfrit. We shall miss you, of 
course, but I do so approve.” 

She leaned across the table and smiled. 
She had put the seal on her colleague. She 
had wrapped her in her own cloak. The 
servants, in face of such a protection, would be 
able to notice and wonder nothing. 

They had prunes to finish up with, and 
nobody lingers over prunes. The three ladies. 
were out of the dining-room twenty minutes: 
after they had gone in. 

Catherine went upstairs to see, she said, 
to her things. Virginia followed her. Mrs. 
Colquhoun cheerily declared she didn’t mind 
being left, she was never dull alone and would 
wait quite happily in the drawing-room, and 
nobody was to give her a thought. 

“Mother—” began Virginia when they got 
into the bedroom, her eyes dark with per- 
plexity. 

“You don’t mind, dearest?” said Catherine, 
putting her arm round her. “I mean, my 
going all of a sudden like this?” Then she 
laughed. ‘I came all of a sudden, and I’m 
going all of a sudden,” she said. “Am Ia very 
uncomfortable sort of mother to have?” 

Virginia flushed a deep red. How could she 
say “Yes,” which was the truth? How could 
she say “No,” which was a lie? 

“Mother,” she said painfully, for the ques- 
tion insisted on forcing its way through her 
coating of ice, ‘‘you’re not going away today 
because you think—because you~ think—” 
She stopped and looked at her mother. 

And Catherine, as unable not to lie when it 
came to either lying or hurting Virginia, was 
unable, faced by such an alternative, to be 
anything but stonily silent, kissed her softly on 
each cheek and said, 

““No, darling, I’m not. 
anything.” 

It wasn’t quite a lie. She wasn’t going away 
that day because of Virginia; she was going 
away now because of Christopher. Life was 
intricate. Lies were so much mixed up with 
truth. And as for Love, it got into everything, 
and wherever it was one seemed to have to lie. 
Oh, to be able to be simple and straight! The 
one thing that appeared to be really simple and 
straight and easy was friendsh’p. Ordinary, 
affectionate. Not too affectionate. Not, 
either, too ordinary, but warm and steady and 
understanding. What hers and Christopher’s 
was going to be. 

Ellen came in and asked if she should pack. 
Nothing had been said to Ellen, Virginia knew, 


And I don’t think 
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yet here she was, full of a devotion she never 
showed in her ordinary work. 

Catherine explained to her that she couldn’t 
take her luggage with her, and Ellen said, just 
as if Catherine were still her mistress and 
Virginia still a little girl, that she would see 
that it went up by the next train. She then 
got out Catherine’s fur coat, and gave her her 
gloves and a thick veil, and insisted that she 
should wear gaiters, kneeling down and button- 
ing them for her. 

Virginia might have been a stranger, stand- 
ing looking on. And her mother was laughing 
and talking to Ellen rather after the fashion of 
a child going off for a holiday. In a way it was 
a relief, because it did seem as if she hadn’t, 
after all, noticed anything, but it was an odd 
mood for her mother; Virginia couldn’t re- 
member any mood quite like it. 

“T’ll go down to mother,” she said, taking 
refuge in the other one. 

“Do, darling,” said Catherine, busy being 
buttoned up. 


AND Virginia, going down into the drawing- 

room, found a young man in leather there— 
being talked to by Mrs. Colquhoun—who 
turned round quickly when she came in, and 


| whose face changed from eager to rather dis- 


agreeable, she thought, when he saw her. 

“This, Virginia, my child,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun with even more than her usual 
briskness, “is your mother’s old friend, Mr. 
Monckton. Mr. Monckton, this is my 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stephen Colquhoun. 
Conceive its falling to my lot to make you two 
acquainted; I should have thought you would 
have lisped together in infant numbers, 
tumbled about like puppies together on lawns, 
been nursed upon the self-same hill—I hope, 
Mr. Monckton, you admire with me the poet 
I am quoting from?” 

No; young people could never remain shy 
long when she was there. Yet presently she 
had to admit that with these two, anyhow, it 


| was heavy going. They couldn’t be got to talk 
| to each other. 


Dear little Virginia, of course, 
never did go in much for small chat, and Mr. 


| Monckton’s disposition appeared, after all, 
| not to correspond with his glowing exterior. 


He was as silent as if he were sallow. A picture 
of splendid youth, standing there on the hearth 
rug—he wouldn’t sit down, he wouldn’t 


| smoke, he wouldn’t have coffee, he wouldn’t 


talk, he wouldn’t do anything—he seemed to 
have really nothing in him. Except perhaps 
obstinacy; and possibly a hasty temper. Who 
and what he was, and why Mrs. Cumfrit 
should be friends with him, she couldn’t 
imagine. To all her questions—of course, 
tactfully put—he made only evasive answers 
chiefly in monosyllables. Little Virginia was 
as silent as he was. Indeed she seemed to take 
a dislike to him from the first. Later on, 
describing the meeting to her friends, Mrs. 


| Colquhoun was fond of dwelling on the unerring 
| instinct of that dear child. 


“We ought to be starting,” said Christopher, 
looking at his wrist-watch. 

It was intolerable to him, being there alone 
with these two women, in the house that used 
to be Catherine’s, faced by the girl who was, 
he was certain, the living image of George, and 
who stood watching him with great, cold eyes 
while the old lady enfiladed him with a non- 
stopping fire of God knew what. 

“T wish you’d tell your mother,” he said, 
turning to Virginia with a quick movement of 


| unbearable impatience. 


She stared at him a moment without answer- 
ing. Then she said slowly, “My mother will 
come when she is ready.” 

“Hoity toity,” Christopher all but said 
aloud; and added under his breath, “Young 
miss.” 

Then he remembered she wasn’t a young miss 
at all, but the wife of that ancient bustard, 
Stephen. Horrible as it was of her to go and 
be a thing-like-that’s wife, it yet gave him an 
argument, and a mighty one, to use against 


Love 


Catherine when occasion should—and would~ 
arise. In so far as this went, he was much 
obliged to Virginia, but except for this he didn’t 
mind admitting that he regarded her with aver. 
sion. She oughtn’t to be there at all. Unborn 
she would have been perfectly all right and com. 
fortable, and Catherine wouldn’t have had any 
of her ideas about being the mother of a mar- 
ried daughter, and what would Virginia say, 
and all such stuff. Directly he saw the girl, 
and her cold eyes, and her determined mouth, 
he knew he was going to have trouble with 
Catherine when things had reached their 
crisis—as they were bound to do—about what 
Virginia would say and think and feel. He 
knew it, he knew it. 

“Oh, confound it” he muttered, and jerked 
up his elbow to look at his wrist-watch. 

“Tf your mother doesn’t come soon,” he said, 
“T see no prospect of our reaching London 
tonight.” And to himself, his spirit grinning, 
he added, “That’ll fetch them.” 

It did. 

“Really, Virginia,” Mrs. Colquhoun in- 
stantly said, turning to her with a kind of 
shocked bristling, “do go up and tell your 
mother she must hurry. Or shall I? The 
stairs—”’ 

But there was Catherine, coming in like 
light and warmth, he thought, into a dark and 
frost-bound place. 

“Oh, Christopher!” she exclaimed in her 
surprise at seeing him there. (“‘Christopher,” 
noted Mrs. Colquhoun.) “You here already? 
I didn’t hear you arrive. Aren’t you very 
early?” 

“Far from being very early,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun, rising from her chair preparatory 
to going to the hall door to witness the unique 
departure. ““Mr. Monckton says that it is very 
late. Hardly time, indeed, to get to London.” 

“Oh, but let us go at once, then. Have you 
been introduced to Virginia? Yes, I’ve gota 
fur coat—it’s in the hall. Virginia darling, 
take care of yourself, won’t you. Good-by, 
Mrs. Colquhoun—oh yes, I know you will— 
I do know she is perfectly safe in your hands, 
And whenever you want me, dearest—when- 
ever you want me—you’ve only to send me one 
little word, and I’ll come.” 

“Sweet of you, mother.” 

Even with her mother the girl was like a 
poker—a cold poker, thought Christopher, who 
felt he might have forgiven her being a poker 
if only she had been a red hot one. But how 
deeply he hated all this, how deeply he hated 
seeing Catherine in these relationships! Why 
had she made him come in? Why need he 
ever have seen Virginia, and been introduced, 
and had to make the fool grimaces of conven- 
tion? Still, he supposed it was best to ride up 
to the house and fetch Catherine openly. He 
didn’t think she could have got away any other 
way, and anyhow he had her now and would 
soon have put miles between themselves and 
Chickover, and hoped fervently he might never 
see the beastly place or its inhabitants again. 


ON CE more he tucked Catherine in the rug up 

to her chin. This time she was laughing. The 
two women on the steps watching the departure 
weren’t laughing. Virginia’s face was expres 
sionless; Mrs. Colquhoun’s had the smile on it 
of hospitality got down to its dregs—the fixed 
smile of determination not to relax one hait’s- 
breath of proper geniality till the door is shut 
and the guest is round the corner. On her son’s 
behalf, she told herself, she saw his late guest 
off. Virginia, of course, was doing so on het 
own behalf, but Mrs. Colquhoun was even more 
important, for she represented the master of 
the house. How glad she was that he wasn’t 
there to do it himself! What would he have 
thought of it all? 

She put on her pince-nez in order to see better 
what was going on down there. The young 
man, busy with the rug, no longer looked as he 
had looked in the drawing-room. His face now 
was broad with smiles. So was Mrs. Cumfrit’s. 
Mrs. Colquhoun could not help being struck 
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| by this air of—well, really gaiety. And she 
| remembered Mrs. Cumfrit’s yellowness and 
| fa atigue on her arrival the previous Sunday, 
|and the way she had remained yellow and 
visibly getting older all the week, ending up 
in church that morning by being on the verge 
either of being sick or fainting—perhaps of 
both. There was no sign of this now. On the 
contrary, she suddenly looked remarkably 
healthy. Odd; very odd. 

“Qh—good-by! Good-by! Now, Mr. 
Monckton, be very careful, won’t you—” 

They were gone. In an instant, it seemed, 
they were a speck down the avenue, and then 
the bend hid them, the sound of them died 
away, and she and Virginia had Chickover to 
themselves again. 

The word “harum-scarum” entered Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s mind. She dismissed it. She 
couldn’t possibly admit a word like that in 
connection with her Stephen’s mother-in-law. 
She looked at Virginia. Virginia was staring 
straight in front of her at the avenue, at the 
afternoon sun lying along its emptiness. 

“T do think it good of your dear mother to 
bother about that young man,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun. ‘Let us hope she will teach him 
better manners. And now,” she added 
friskily, laying an affectionate arm round her 
daugh er-in-law’s shoulder, “isn’t it time my 
little Virginia put her feet up?” 


XX 


HRISTOPHER’S was the slowest motor 

cycle on the road that day. It proceeded 
at times with the leisureliness of a station fly. 
They loitered along in the sunshine, stopping 
whenever there was a view or an old house or 
primroses to look at or talk over. They had 
tea at Salisbury and examined the cathedral in 
detail, gaily discussing melancholy things, for 
the Close made them think of Jude the Obscure, 
most unfortunate of men, and from him they 
naturally proceeded to talk of death and dis- 
aster, and all very happily, for they were in the 
precisely opposite mood of the one praised by 
the poet as sweet, and the sad thoughts evoked 
by Sarum Close brought pleasant thoughts to 
their minds, and they thought and talked with 
the utmost agreeableness of black things like 
poverty, disease, death, and damnation, and 
had muffins for tea which seemed—or was it 
only because they were happy?—the best 
muflins either of them had ever eaten. 

How much they had to say to each other! 
There was no end to the eager talk, to the eager 
exchange of ideas. Chickover was dim now as 
a dream in Catherine’s mind; and the Catherine 
who had gone to bed there every evening in a 
growing wretchedness was a dream within a 
dream. With Christopher she was alive. He 
himself was so tremendously alive that one 
would have indeed to be a hopeless mummy 
not to catch life from him and wake up, too. 
| Besides, it is impossible to be—anyhow for a 
short time—with some one who adores one, 
unless they are physically repulsive, and not be 
happy. 

That Christopher adored her was plain to 
the very passers-by. The men passers-by 
grinned to themselves in sympathy; the women 
sighed; and old ladies long done with loving 
|smiled with open benevolence, between their 
| bonnet strings. 

Unconscious of everything except each other, 
they walked about Salisbury looking at the 
sights and not seeing them, so deeply were they 
engaged in talk. What could be more innocent 
than to walk, talking, about Salisbury? Yet 
if Stephen, Virginia, or Mrs. Colquhoun hed 
seen them, they would have been moved by 
unpleasant emotions. Once during the after- 
noon this thought crossed Catherine’s mind. 
It was when, at tea, Christopher was holding 
out the plate of muffins to her, his face the 
face of a seraph floating in glory. She took a 
muffin and held it suspended while she looked 
at him, arrested by the thought, and said, 
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“Why mayn’t one be happy?” 

“But one may, and one is,” said Christopher, 

“One is,” she ‘smiled, ‘ ‘but one mayn’t. At 
least, one mayn’t go on being happy. Not 
over and over again. Notinthis way. Not—” 
she tried to find the words to express it—‘“out 
of one’s turn.” 

‘What one’s relations think, or wish, or 
approve, or deplore,” said Christopher, who 
scented Stephen somewhere at the back of her 
remarks, “should never be taken the least 
notice of if one wishes to go on developing.” 

“Well, I seem to be going on developing at a 
break-neck rate.” 

“Besides, it’s jealousy. Nearly always. 
Deep down. The grudging jealousy of the half- 
dead for the wholly living; of the not wanted 
for the wanted. They can’t be alive them- 
selves, so they declare the only respectable 
thing is to be dead. The only pure thing. The 
only holy thing. And they pretend every sort 
of pious horror if you won’t be dead, too. 
Relations,” he finished, lighting a cigarette and 
speaking from the depths of an experience that 
consisted of one uncle, and he the most amiable 
and unexacting of men, who never gave advice, 
and never criticized, and only wanted some- 
times to be played golf with, ‘are like that. 
They have to be defied. Or they’ll strangle 
one.” 

“Tt seems dangerous to show that one likes 
anything very much,” said Catherine, still 
pursuing her first thought. 

“Tsn’t it the rankest hypocrisy,’ said 
Christopher with a face of disgust. 

“Tf you were bald and had a long beard—” 
she began. “But even then,’ she went on, 
after a pause, “if we looked pleased while we 

talked and seeme d very much interested, we'd 

be done for.” She laughed. “They w ouldn’t 
mind at all if you were eating muffins happily 
with a girl of your own age. It’s when some- 
body like me comes along, who has had her 
turn, who is out of her turn.” 

“They would have people love by rule,” said 
Christopher. 

“T don’t know about love, but they would 
have them be happy by rule,” said Catherine. 

“They must be defied,” said Christopher. 

She laughed again. “We are defying them,” 
she said. 


ROCEEDING from Salisbury with the 

setting sun behind them, they continued 
with the same leisureliness in the direction of 
Andover and London. 

“Oughtn’t we to go a little faster?’’ asked 
Catherine, noticing the lowness of the sun. 

“If you’re home by nine o’clock, won’t that 
be soon enough?” he asked. 

“Oh quite. I love this.” 

“T’d like to go on forever,” said Christopher. 

*“‘Aren’t we friends!” said Catherine, looking 
up at him with a smile. 

‘Aren't we,” said Christopher in deep con- 
tentment. 

The chimney stacks of an old house on their 
right among trees attracted her, and they 
turned off the main road to go and look at it. 
The house was not anything out of the way, 
but the road that led to it was beautiful, and it 
went winding on past the house through woods 
even more beautiful. 

They followed it, for the main road was unin- 
teresting, and this one, though making a detour, 
would no doubt ultimately arrive at Andover. 
Charming, this, going slowly along in the soft 
purple evening. The smell of the damp earth 
and grass in the woods they passed through was 
delicious. It was dead quiet, and sometimes 
they stopped just to listen to the silence. Com- 
panionship: what a perfect thing it was, 
thought Catherine. To be two, to be two 
instead of one; to be happily two, with no 
strain, no concealing or pretending, quite 
natural, quite simple, quite relaxed—so 
natural and simple and relaxed that it was 
really like being oneself doubled, but oneself 
at one’s best, at one’s serenest and most 
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amusing; could any condition be more ab- 
| solutely agreeable? And, thought Catherine, 
| to be two with some one of the opposite sex, 
| some one strong who could take care of one, 
with whom one felt safe and cosy, some one 
young, who liked doing all the things the 
eternal child in oneself liked doing so much, 
but never dared to for want of backing up, 
for fear of being laughed at—how completely 
delightful! 

They came on the outer edge of the woods to 
a group of cottages, a little hamlet, solitary, 





tucked away from noise, the smoke of its 
chimneys going straight up into the still air, 
so small that it hadn’t even got a church. 
Happy, happy hamlet, thought Catherine, 
remembering her past week of church. In one 
of the cottage gardens, sheltered and warm, 
was the first flowering-currant bush she had 
seen that year. It stood splendid against the 
gray background of the shadowy garden, 
brilliant pink and crimson in the dusk. 
Christopher stopped at her exclamation, and 
got off and went into the cottage, and asked the 
old woman who lived there to sell him a bunch 
of the flowers. And the old woman, looking at 
him and Catherine, was sure from their faces 
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of content that they were on their honeymoon, 
and picked a bunch and went to the gate and 
gave it to Catherine, and wouldn’t take any 
money for it, and said it was for luck. It 
seemed quite natural and in keeping with 
everything else that afternoon to find a nice old 
woman who gave them flowers and wished 
them luck. In Salisbury people had all seemed 
extraordinarily amiable. This old woman was 
extraordinarily amiable. She even called them 
| “pretty dears,” which filled their cup of en- 
joyment to the brim. She mumbled and 
grinned at them when they laughed, and 
quavered out questions as to where they were 
going. Andover was a goodish way, she said, 
in answer to Christopher’s inquiries; you took 
the road to the right over the hill, and it would 
bring you to the main road about three miles 
this side of the town. 

“Good luck to ye—good luck,” she quavered 
after them as they continued on their way. 

After this the country was very open and 
solitary and still. No signs of any town were 
to be seen, only rolling hills, and here and there 
a little group of trees. Also a few faint stars 
began to appear in the pale sky. 

“Oughtn’t we to go faster?” asked Catherine 
again, her lap full of the crimson flowers. 

“We'll make up between Andover and 
London,” said Christopher. “If it’s half past 
nine instead of nine before we get to Hertford 
Street, will it matter?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Catherine placidly. 

They jogged along, up and down the wind- 
ings of the lane, which presently grew grassier 
and narrower, into hollows and out of them 
|again. Not a house was to be seen, not a 
|human being. Stillness, evening, stars. It 
{seemed to Catherine presently, in that wide 
| place of rolling country and great sky, that in 
the whole world there were only herself, and 
Christopher, and the stars. 





BOUT seven miles beyond the hamlet of the 
flowering-currant bush, just at the top of an 
| incline, the motor cycle stopped. She thought, 
waking from the dreaming state she had fallen 
into, that he was stopping it, as so often before 
that afternoon, to listen to the silence, but he 
hadn’t stopped it; it had stopped itself. 
“Damn,” said Christopher, pulling and push- 
ing and kicking certain parts of the thing. 
“Why?” asked Catherine comfortably. 
“She’s knocked out.” 
“Knocked out? You mean it won’t go? 
Perhaps it wants winding up.” 
He jumped off and began to stoop and peer. 
She sat quiet, her head back, her face upturned, 
| gazing up into the stars. It was most beautiful 
there in the great quiet of the falling night. 
| There was still a dull red line in the sky where 
the sun had gone down, but from the east a dim 
\curtain was slowly drawing toward them. 


Love 


The road, just at the place they had stopped 
on, curved southward, and she had the red 
streak of the sunset on her right and the 
advancing night on her left. They were on the 
top of a rising in the vast flatness, and she 
seemed to see to the ends of the world. The 
quiet, now that the motor had stopped, was 
profound. 

Christopher came and looked at her. She 
smiled at him. She was perfectly content and 
happy. He didn’t smile back. 

“The petrol’s run out,” he said. 

“Has it?’’ said Catherine placidly. 

In cars, when petrol ran out, one opened 
another can of it and ran it in again. 

“There isn’t any more,” said Christopher, 
“and from the look of this place I should say 
we were ten miles from anywhere.” 

He was overwhelmed. He had meant to 
have his tank filled up at Salisbury, and in his 
enchanted condition of happiness had forgotten. 
Of all the complete, hopeless fools! He could 
only stare at her. 


ss ELL, what are we going to do?” she 
asked, waking up a little to the serious- 
ness of his face. 

“If we were near anywhere—” he said, 
looking round. 

“Can’t we go back to those cottages?” 

“The thing won’t budge,” he said. 

“Walk?” 

“At least seven miles.” 

They stared at each other in the deepening 
dusk. 

“Well, but Christopher—” 

“T know,” he said. ‘We’re in a fix, and it’s 
entirely my own fault. I simply forgot to 
have her filled up at Salisbury.” 

“Well, but there must be some way out.” 

“Not unless a stray human being happens to 
come along, and I could persuade him to go to 
the nearest petrol place and fetch us some.” 

“Can’t you go?” 

“And leave you here?” 

“Can’t I go?” 

“Waste of time to talk of it.” 

In silence they gazed at each other. The 
stars were growing brighter. Their faces stood 
out as something white now in the darkening 
landscape. 

“Well, but Christopher—” began Catherine 
incredulously. 

“Tf I thought we could by walking get any- 
where within reasonable time, I’d leave the 
blighted machine here to its fate. But we 
might get lost and wander round for hours. 
And besides, where would we find a railway 
station? Miles and miles we might have to go.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. I mean, however 
late we got to London wouldn’t matter as long 
as we did get there.” 

“T quite see we’ve jolly well got to get there. 
What beats me is how.” 

Catherine was silent. They were indeed, as 
Christopher said, in a fix. 

“Catherine, I’m sorry,” he said, laying his 
hand on hers. 

The words but feebly expressed his feelings. 
He was crushed by his folly, by his idiotic 
forgetfulness in Salisbury. Would she ev2r 
trust herself with him again? If she didn’t, he 
deserved all he got. 

“T was so happy in Salisbury,” he said, “that 
I never remembered the petrol. I’m the most 
hopeless blighter.” : 

“But what are we to do?” asked Catherine 
presently. 

“I’m hanged if I know,” he said. 

Again they stared at each other in silence. 
The night seemed to have descended on them 
now with the suddenness of a great, swooping 
bird. 

“T suppose we had better leave your motor 
cycle here and walk on,” she said. “It seems 
a dreadful thing to do, but there’s a chance 
perhaps of our meeting some one or getting 
somewhere. Or couldn’t we push it? Is it 
very heavy? 

“T could push it for two miles, perhaps, but 
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| grass and down the slope. 
| could say. 
| Of what use throwing himself at her feet and 
| begging her to forgive him? 


though I’m fairly hefty, that would be the 
limit.” 

“But I’d help.” 

“You,” he looked down at her and smiled, 
miserable as he was. ‘We might strike the 
main road,” he said, gazing across the dim 
space to where—how many miles away?—it 
probably lay. 

“Tt can’t be very far, can it?” she said. 
“And then perhaps a passing car would help 
us.” 

He struck a match and lit the lamps—their 
light comforted them a little—and took out 
his map and studied it. 

As he feared, this obscure and attractive 
cart track was not to be found on it, nor was 
the group of solitary cottages. 

Far away to the north in some distant trees 
an owl hooted. It had the effect of making 
them feel more lost than ever. 

“T think we’d better stay where we are,”’ he 
said. 

“And hope some one may come along?” 

“Yes. We’llleave the lightson. They ought 
to be seen from miles round. Somebody may 
wonder what they’re doing up here, not 
moving. There’s just a chance. People are so 
incurious, though,” he added. 

“Especially if being curious would mean 


walking up here in the dark.” 


CATHERINE tried to talk in her usual voice, 
but it was difficult, for she was aghast at 
the misfortune that had overtaken them. 

‘Perhaps if you shouted—?” she suggested. 

He shouted. It sounded awful. It em- 
phasized the loneliness. It made her shiver. 
After each shout, out of the silence that suc- 
ceeded it, the owl away in the distant trees 
wailed. It was the only answer. 

“Let us wait quietly,” she said, laying her 
hand on his arm. ‘Some one is sure to see the 
lights sooner or later—” : 

A little wind began to creep round them, to 
begin with, a mere stirring of the air, but it was 
a very cool one, not to say cold, and any more 
of it would be decidedly unpleasant. 

He looked round him again. The ground 
dropped on the left of the track into one of the 
many hollows they had been down into and up 
out of since leaving the cottages. 

“We'll go and sit down there,” he said. 
“Tt’ll be more sheltered, and we shall hear all 
right if anybody comes along the road.” 

She got on to her feet, and he helped her out, 
unwinding the rug as he had done that morning 
—was it really only that morning?—in the 
sunny cove by the sea. 

“What a day we’re having!” said Catherine, 
trying to be gay; but never did anybody feel 
less so. 

He carried the rug and cushions across the 
He had nothing he 
He was overwhelmed by his folly. 


That wouldn’t 
help them. Besides, she wasn’t angry with 
him; she couldn’t forgive an offence she didn’t 
recognize. She was an angel. She was made 
up of light and courage. And he had got her 
into this incredible mess. 

Silently Christopher chose, by one of the 
lamps he took off his machine, a little hollow 
within the hollow, and spread the rug in it and 
arranged the cushions. 

“Tt’s not much past eight,” he said, looking 
at his wrist-watch. ‘Quite early. With any 
luck—” He broke off and covered her up with 
the ends and sides of the rug, for what did he 
mean by luck? If anybody were to come 
across the plain and consent to go and fetch 
petrol, what hours before it could be found and 
brought! Still, to get her back to Hertford 


| Street in the small hours of the night, even in 


the very smallest, would be better than not 
getting her back till the next day. 

“You stay here,” he said, “‘and I’ll go up to 
that confounded machine again and do a bit 
more shouting.” 


Love 


“It sounds so—so gruesome,” she said, with 
a little shiver. “As if we were being mur- 
dered.” 

“You won’t hear it so much from here.” 

He went up the slope, and presently the 
forlorn sound echoed round again. The night 
rang with it. It seemed impossible the whole 
world should not be startled into activity by 
such a noise. 

When he was hoarse, he came back to her 
and sat listening with a cocked ear for any 
sounds of approaching footsteps. : 

“You’re not cold?” he murmured. 
Catherine—forgive me—” 

“Quite warm,” she answered, smiling. “And 
I don’t mind this a bit, you know. It really 
is—fun, Christopher.” 

He said no more. He who was so very 
ready of tongue had nothing to say now. He 
was too deeply ashamed of himself, too horribly 
concerned for her. In silence he sat beside her, 
listening. 

“T’m glad we ate all those muffins for tea,” 
she said presently. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Not yet. But I think I shall be soon.” 

“Yes. And soon I’m afraid you’ll be cold. 
Oh, Catherine—” 

“Well, I’m not cold yet,” she interrupted 
him again, for what was the good of poor 
Christopher reproaching himself. 

Peering into her face in the darkness, he 
could see she was smiling. He tucked the rug 
closer round her. He wanted to kiss her feet, to 
adore her for her cheerfulness, her patience, 
but what was the good of that? Nothing he did 
could convey what he thought of her, what 
he thought of himself. There they were; and 
it was getting cold. 

He fancied he heard a sound on the road 
above and leaped up the bank. 

Silence up there—silence and the stars, and 
the lonely lights of his deserted machine, and 
black down below and all round emptiness. 

He shouted again. His shouts seemed to 
come back to him mournfully from great dis- 
tances. By this time it was half-past nine. He 
stayed up there, shouting at intervals, for 
half an hour, till his voice gave out. When 
he scrambled down again into the hollow, 
Catherine was asleep. 


“Oh, 


E SAT down carefully beside her. He didn’t 
dare light a cigarette forfear the smell would 
wake her. It was better that. she should sleep. 
He sat cursing himself. Suppose she caught 
cold, suppose she was ill from fatigue and 
exposure . Beyond this, and her natural, 
and he was afraid inevitable, loss of trust in 
him, he saw no other danger for her. These 
were bad enough, but he saw no others. 
Nobody would know about this. No one of her 
detestable relations would ever hear that she 
did not, after all, get home till—when? How 
should they? It wouldn’t enter Mrs. Mitcham’s 
head, or the porter’s, to mention it. Why on 
earth should they? His mind was quiet as to 
that. But Catherine out there, in a damp field, 
at night, perhaps for hours—Catherine who 
was so precious a jewel in his eyes that he felt 
she ought never to be let out of the softest, 
safest nest—Catherine brought there by him, 
marooned there by his fault—these thoughts 
were intolerable to him. 


It got colder; much colder. A mist gathered 
below them and crawled about among the hill- 
ocks. No wind would reach them in their 
hollow, but a mist, he knew, is a nasty, 
clammy thing to have edging up over one’s 


boots. Perhaps it wouldn’t come so high. He 
eyed it anxiously. He was in despair. They 
could get warm, he knew, by walking, and he 
himself would get more than warm pushing 
his machine, but he couldn’t push it for any- 
thing like two miles, as he had told her, on 
that rough track, and when he was obliged to 
stop from exhaustion, they would both very 
soon be cooler than ever. Besides, imagine 
Catherine, with her little feet, sliding and 
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They wouldn’t accept 
—and she wondered why 


The last time she entertained, several 
of her friends went home early. And 
now they declined this invitation. 
What was wrong? What had she 
done to cause herself so much em- 
barrassment? 


The next day Bernice, her closest 
friend and confidante, dropped in 
for tea. Conversation drifted inev- 
itably to this unsolved problem. 


“I couldn’t have mentioned it if you 
hadn’t brought the subject up,” said 
Bernice. “But I have often been on 
the point of telling you. Charming 
as your home is, I have noticed how’ 
frequently it is uncomfortable due to 
the eccentricities of your heating 
system. We had the same trouble till 
we installed the Minneapolis Heat 
eee 8 
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Sold and installed by branch 
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20,000 heating contractors. 











Dependable automatic con- 
trol is indispensable on oil 
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slithering about in the mud and the dark. And 
anyhow they’d get nowhere, now there was 
that mist to get lostin. Better stick where they 
were. At least they were sheltered from wind. 
But fantastic to think, as he was beginning to 
be forced to think, that they might have to 
stay there till daylight. 

He sat with his hands gripped round his 
knees and stared at the stars. How hard and 
cold they looked! What did they care? 
Cruel brutes! He wondered why he had ever 
admired them. 

Catherine moved, and he turned to her 
quickly and gently tucked the loosened rug 
round her again. 

This woke her, and she opened her eyes and 
looked for a moment in silent astonishment at 
his head, dark and shadowy, with stars behind 
it in a black sky, bending over her. It seemed 
to be Christopher’s, but why—? 

Then she remembered. “Oh,” she said 
faintly, ‘‘we’re stillhere . . .” and tried not to 
shiver, but she was very cold, and what is one 
rug, and grass to lie on, to a person used, at 
that time of night, to a bed and blankets? 
Also, her surface was small, and she got cold 
more quickly than bigger people. 

He saw her shiver, and without asking leave 
or wasting time in phrases, moved close up to 
her and took her in his arms. 

“This is nothing to do with anything, 
Catherine,” he explained, as she made a slight 
movement of resistance, ‘except a determina- 
tion not to let you die of cold. Besides, it 
will keep me warm, too—which I daresay I 
wouldn’t be toward the small hours of the 
morning if I kept myself to myself.” 

“The morning?” she echoed faintly. ‘Are 
we—do you think we shall be here all night?” 

“It looks like it,” he said. 

“Oh, Christopher . . .” 

“T know.” 

She said no more, and he held her and her fur 
coat and the rug tightly in his arms. As a 
mother holds its babe, so did Christopher hold 


Love 


Catherine, and with much the same sort of 
passionate, protective tenderness. One arm 
was beneath her shoulders, so that her head 
rested on his breast; the other was round her 
little body, keeping her coverings close round 
her. His own head was on the cushion from 
the side-car, and his cheek leaned against her 
soft motoring cap. Like this they lay in 
silence, and what Catherine felt was, first, 
amazement that she should be there, on an 
unknown hillside in a lonely country at night 
with Christopher, forced by circumstances to 
get as close to him as possible, and secondly, as 
she became warmer and drowsier and nature 
accordingly prevailed over convention, a queer 
satisfaction and peace. And what Christopher 
felt, as he lay leaning his cheek against her head 
and gazing up at the stars, was that he had 
never seen anything more beautiful than the 
way those blessed stars twinkled and flashed 
down at them with radiant sympathy, as if 
they were laughing for joy at the amount of 
happiness that was flung about the world. His 
blessed little love—his blessed, blessed little 
lOve 8% 

“Of. course—you know—” murmured 
Catherine, on the verge of sleep, “that this—s 
only—a kind of—medicinal precaution—” 

“Quite,” whispered Christopher, his cheek 
against her cap. 

But sleep is a great loosener of the moral 
sense. How is one to know right from wrong 
if one is asleep? How can one, in that state, 
be expected to be responsible? Catherine 
slept, and Christopher kissed her. Dimly 
through her dreams she knew she was being 
kissed, but it was so gentle a kissing, so tender, 
it made her feel so safe . . . And they were 
so completely alone up there, with no one to 
mind, no one to criticize—and yesterday was 
infinitely far away—and tomorrow might never 
come .. 

She was not so much asleep that she did not 
know she was happy; she was too much asleep 
to feel she ought to stop him. 


(To be concluded) 
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aero tice age agg ts aa eg ie ** ag | 4 oe: 39 9 0 6 eS 08 |} Wagner a 221 | Goldberger’s Christmas Cards..... 173 
Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins.....162 | atiantic Candles....,. : | Zip Knife Sharpener........... “Harper's Bazar’’......... 182 
ne Electric Table Stove, Hausler Wedding Invitations, ete..169 
nt Se tees cares eeecons | Hollywood Embossed Stationery. ..172 
Building, Ete. ae vem sid Rods.......... | Cannery Seen | Imprint Peneil Sets......... : 200 
rambach 1anos Bicknell Folding Ironing Table..168 | Murrelle Embossed Stationery 79 
American Walnut. teres teeeeees 200 | Bur-tex Rugs. eae a or oe be a 4 “g PRA e . ee la ow Bd a hg 
Beardslee Lighting Equipment,...169 | Community Silver Plate EE RANE ee Opp. 103 | National Printed Stationery... ...183 
Hoffman Valves . +++++268 | Dolly Madison Bed Spreads..... | Fels-Naptha Soap.......-.-..+% 93 | Ott Wedding Invitations, ete... .. 124 
Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater..172 | Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth.... {Stil Clothes Dryer 3.5 5.65030 5.0s 152 | Parker Duofold Pens 113 
Kohler Bathrooms.............. 226 | Edison Mazda Lamps...... Opp. 121 | Ivory Soap Fial 10 | Parker Duofold Pencils.........113 
Mahogany ....- 0+ sscss see 329 | 1847 Rogers Bros, Silverplate....146 ' Maytag Gyrafoam Washer....... 167 | Priscilla Personal Stationery. .193 
Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath. Hemond Blankets. .........ccsess 212 | Myers’ Electric Iron Cord Holder.203 | Ritemore Stationery 189 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. ....248 | Fostoria Crystal & Glassware.Opp. 207 | Pease Clothestree.............. 172 | Ritter’s Pencil Sets........ 1183 
Morgan-Quality Woodwork.......2 9 | Gorham Silverware..........++ se PERK AROWEE <. 675,576.05 ore 0990/8 247 Robinson Reminders & Readipads.1¢3 
Natco Hollow Building Tile...... Hall China Teapots 180 Royal Wedding Announcements. ..159 
ante EEE > «<7 +s eras ape 3 | Haviland China..........-.+-. 193 Miscellaneous Settlement Cook Book........... 180 
Stillwell’s Plan Books........-- Hawkes Crystalware............ 124 Surprise Christmas Card Boxes. ..162 
THe cc ccvsscccsevcccesvvees ere ie Acme Dress Form.............. 202 | Universal Pencil Sets...... pees: 
| Heisey Glassware. American Show Card System..... 189 | Victor Collapsible Fountain Pen..189 
| Holmes & Edwards Silverware....187{ Annette Kellermann............ Wahl Eversharp Pencil..... Opp. 214 
Children’s Specialties | Holmes Wilton Rugs........... E32 | Avieratt CRUMION «6.0 o.sic-v0-20a ses 6 Wea SEM as rot Opp. 214 
| International Silverplate........ 245 | Butterick Patterns & Deltor | Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 194 
Ammidon’s Christmas Stockings..179 | International Sterling Silver..... 130 | Century Sheet Music...... | oe 
Books for Children..........00¢ ran Kenwood Blankets.............. ESD UChr a TOONG ans. 5 kk-osic-ce ce cca 
Chain Toy Dolls...........00-- 88 | Manning-Bowman Electric Appli- Collin’s to Turn-the-Hem Skirt | i 
Bemamnee DOU. 6 osc cess ere ccs ee ae paket) Ee 2 ceca at ns pehae wees 178 | Te Ai 
BU ORSOE WAI... o..00ccc0csss L760} Masiand Bugs. ...... 5.6.45 Opp. 154] Corona Typewriter............. eS ae re 
Ives’ Electric & Mechanical Trains.!45 | Moore Push Pins & Hangers..... 203 | Eastman Kodak ak a ere 
*‘John Martin’s House’’......... 140 | Neatway Shoe Rack............ 182 | Fireside Industries } Brown & Sharpe Clippers........ 
eS OS SR eee | Nonik Glassware............... 178 | Ingersoll Watches. !D & R Perfect Cold Cream 
Mengel Playthings | Patrician Silk Spreads......... 162 | ‘‘New System Specialty | Ed, Pinaud’s Toilet Preparations .240 
Sanitrox Child’s Play Set. | Pepperell Sheets & Pilloweases...158 oe TES P ee Oe ae eee Opp. 167 
“The American Boy’’..... ° ROE PRUNE nia os @ sun ate inane so.ork 225] Parents’ Association....... -193 | Frostilla Fragrant Lotion....... 104 
The Famleo Doll......ccecsccce 02 | Royal Doulton Bone China....... 136] Propp’s Electric Xmas Tree Sets.170 | Fuller Brushes............ Opp. 235 
| Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs........222 | Rainbow Club.............-0++ 214/| Ipana Tooth Paste............. 128 
| Savo Air Moistener............ 179 | Rock of Ages Memorials........ RR PMI TUM oS. 5. 66 5:0 45.0.6 aralacacclec 10 
Food Products | Scranton Lace Curtains..... Opp. 217 | Statement of Ownership......... 173 | Jergens Lotion................. 237 
| Service ye ee 190 | Thayer & Chandler China for ree re err 117 
Armour’s Star Ham Shapeo Radiator Covers......... 188 Painting, Shades, ete......... 158 | Mifflin Alkohol sokhe 
Baker’s Coconut..... A es Seer 181 | West-Angus Show Card School....185 | Pepsodent .............20008- 151 
Bell’s Beaswming.....vcveccrcces Theodore Haviland & Co., Ine., Pond’s Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk...Opp. 136 ME. wane vnc a's kSlaie oss 184 Refrigerators, Etc. NIN 2 caiase) heal eek Oak Ua ac eo wee § 
Brer Rabbit Molasses........... 210 | Universal WNRIINEG So. :nc 0'eve oe 157 i | Pyralin Dressing Table Article ! 
Campbell’s Soups...............89 | Vaughan Curtain Rods.......... 158 | Kelvinator Refrigeration.........208! Star-Rite Electric Curling Iron...207 
ee eee eee POE CMR icc se cnn Sant eS kare 1 | Spaso-Savo Ice Box Dishes.......190) Vaseline ...........eeceeeeees 189 
OE WROIBEINE, 0 10.056. 0:00.56 6:0 00 5:07 108 { Wallace Silverware.............2 Success All-Steel Refrigerator...190 | Zonite ............cccccccecececs 112 
PROMINAOE SPOOR 6 50s occ ce cose 180 | Welsbach Radiant Heaters..... 3 
Del Monte Canned Fruits...Opp. 187 | Westinghouse Electric Appliance en 
Diamond Brand Walnuts....Opp. 194 | Wheary Trunks................ 189 Schools (Resident & Correspondent) Vacuum Cleaners & Carpet Sweepers 
Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts....160 | Wilbur’s Chocolate Bud Containers.161 | Resident Schools & Camps.. oe | 
Dromedary Duates........ Third Cover American —- or Naat | Bee-Vae Cleaner... : aD 
Gebhardt’s Mexican Dinner Pack- 5 American School o Correspon- | Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........ 125 
EY Ses re eer 182) Household Supplies & Utensils | Gence . 0. eee e ee cece eves 178 | Hoover Suction Sweeper......... 95 
Gold Medal Flour......... Opp. 157 | A. Pp. W. Toilet Paper Products.. 92 | American School of Home Eco- Royal Electric Cleaner.......... 134 
Hawaiian Pineapple........... -941| Better Brushes................ 171 nomics ...........+..+124, 188 | Sweeper-Vac ..........c00000. 110 
eS eae Vd § ieee ieee **"173 | Chautauqua School of Nursing... .190 OOOO (eich wi¥iars 39.2 dees 4 148 
Horlick’s Malted Milk.......... 191 | Brown Daisy Brushes, ete. 182 | Iridor Schcol of Candy Making. ..150 | 
Jell-O ...-Opp. 204 | Carbona ... ‘ *"189 | Lewis Hotel Training School.159, | 
Jones’ Dairy sage 191 | Cinderella Kid Slipper Cleaner. ..169 | Lewis Tea Room Institute....... Wearing Apparel 
OS a eee ie 232 | Diamond Dyes.......:...eccee 168 | National School of Interior a ’ eae 
Kraft Cheese WO RW ein, ns pub ey fete 172 A eS Ee ene ee i 2 | Dolly Gray Semi-Made Dresses. .199 























La Choy Chinese Food Products...199 | Fah ..........cccccccece Opp. 103 | New York School of Interior Deco-| | | Daniel Green Comfy Slipp 

Lord Calvert Coffee............ 196 | Fels-Naptha Soap.............- 03 | No sseee pete e eee ee re eeee 173 Easiephit House Slippers....... 202 
Minute Tapioca.........+-.++-+- 153 | Fuller Brushes..........-. Opp. 235 | Parents’ Association....... nutty 198 | Fisher’s Everwear Neekties...... 180 
ee Se eee .--123 | Handy Cleaner Brush oI .. 181 | Ware School of Tea Room Train- | Kayser Silk Hosiery............ 150 
Mouquin’s French Bouillon. . . . . 191 } Handy Household Tacks.........158 Bo EE eS aia eee aa * aa Maternity 

ations —— oe yg . .Opp. 139 [Po g> ee ae ey erie aI 188 oman’s Institute............. =" pi rel hinges 
None-Such Mince Meat......... 244 | Johnson’s Floor Polishing Outfit. .228 z | Mavis dahose. . 9 
Old Virginia Cooked Ham....... 161 | ened Liquid Wax ae Stationery Supplies, Books, Etc. neo 3 ( —e.. Rae eb enee 
Pere . Opp. 118 | Liquid Veneer : a e EA i ave-A-Thir« Silks .. 188 
8 Ee aoe | American Printed, Stationery «14 | Seiby eh Breervr Shoe... 103 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran......... 143 | Nibeo Brushes, etc... ......,,,188 | Baird-North Christmas Cards....124 | Shaughnessy OlovNit Lingerie... .241 
Pillsbur Pancake Flour....... Lt dt ST RE See 





Postum | Cld Dutch Cleanser 















Premier Salad Dressing......... Rapinwax ....... ae 
Richardson & Robbins Plum Pud- Ritz House Cloth Sets 
1i 121 | itz 
GIMQ we cee ere ener ers eeevers PA Sapc lio 3 
Roseapples .. +--+ essere e re caee 180 Sealright Paper Containers..... 
Royal Baking Powder...... Opp. _98 Stovoil ei a SE Bi i OS EN, BNE 88 
Rumford Baking Powder........ 160 | Thatcher Milk Bottles........ 9° 
Sealdheart Florida Grapefruit 3-in-1 Oil 7 Re tice! . 
Bet. 98-103 | Vantine’s Temple Incense....... 
Sealdsweet Florida Grapefruit | 
Bet. 98-103 | ; . Payee 
Sealdsweet Florida Orange. Bet. aa tee Kitchen Furnishings ensils 
SaowGrift ......-20 Opp. 177 & 177 Be ae ae ree 61 
Steero Bouillon Cubes.........- SE edly oy aon ene nae net 
Sun Maid Raisins......... Opp. 184 | Ateco Cake ce rp i 160 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Pure Lard. ..250 | eae a cise: Se aes 
Virginia Dare Flavoring Extracts.180 ara ua ‘ Fill. Te * Ketth 197 
Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour... .201 | Ta ees , er se 183 | 
. ha. Miniiee ic Cover | Ideal ! Te See ee . 185 
need t aeeas allngts ent oem 243 | Keeno Knife Sharpener....... 5 aot 
ritdar*a dtieoiate Bali. .c06, 1 3) | Ladd Egg Beater........... 12191 
Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds..... 90, 161 | Lorain Bean Heat Regulator Opp. 197 
Maguire Aluminum Egg Poacher 7 
Metal Egg Crate........-+++-- g 
Furniture lene Oil Cook Stove.... 6+. eee 
yal s orfecti Dish Dryer.......-.-- 6 
d rican Walnut..............200 Perfection o 
a Martha Washington Sew- | Pyrex Transparent Ovenware . ae 4 
wat Table ee aae eta Rapid Automatic Electric Cooker. J 
tan. My Davenport Beds | Redtop Electric ,Table Stove a RY oa 
Lane Cedar Chests.....-.0++++ | Redtop Electric Toaster.......---- ‘ 
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Every«article advertised in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING carries with it a money-back 
guarantee. You have the guarantee 
whether the article is susceptible of some 
laboratory test or not. All household 
appliances, food products, and _ toilet 
preparations have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Department of Household 
Engineering or the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation ané@ Health, maintained by 
Goop HousEKEEPING. These are marked 
with a star (%). The examinations are 
technical and practical, the tests being 
made under the supervision of erperts. 
Every article advertised which cannot by 
its nature, be tested, bears the same 
money-back guarantee if the advertise- 
ment appears in Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


& 
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Dopsee BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Beauty and comfort in generous 
measure. Above all, a closed car that 
has demonstrated its sturdiness to 
thousands of motorists who demand 
sturdiness above everything else. 


The body is all-steel. The upholstery 
is genuine leather. The finish is Dodge 
Brothers lustrous black enamel. 


Douosce BrotHEeERS DETROIT 


Donvsce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


iY 


In using advertisements see page 4 5 















ASSOCIATION OF | __ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MILITARY SCHOOLS | The Marjorie Webster School of 
Why the Military School Expression and Physical Education 


2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Day 
for Your Boy? 


and Night School Dormitory. Catalogue. ies! 
| D. C., Washington, 1409G Mass shusetts _Ave., N.W._ 
For academic work of recognized 
merit; for self-discipline, initiative, 


thoroughness; for a straight, healthy 


GEORGIA 
Select pa- 
body and manly bearing. 


Brenau College Conservatory finaze’ 30 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools states; foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand- 
of the United States 









































ard A.B. course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 
ymestie science, physical culture. 31 Heer ater ys 
———— —— — boating, horseback riding, ete. Catalog and illustratec 
CALIFORNIA Ga.. Gainesville, Brenau, Box M. ___ book. 

aa sts _ . > One of the 

: swan Georgia Military Academy  itus" most 
Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. Open nine months 


in regular session and two months, July and August, 
Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, N. C. For 


MILITARY ACADEMY |) “80% Gilitge park.” © NOOPWABD 


















































A Big School for Little Boys = ILLINOI 


Safety—-Health—Happiness. 
For Youngsters from 6 to 14. 


Sympathetic, Watchful, Intelligent 
Guidance. Home Care and Training. 
Capable, Motherly House-matrons. 
Women Teachers in Elementary Grades. 
Open air sleeping porches. Outdoor 
life in Sunny Southern California. 
Military tr iring 
for the Little Fellows. 

No boys over 14 admitted. 
No High School pupils. 
Send in application early 

Beautiful catalogue and view book. 
Send for it. - = For Girl a 

- “ac > ~ for Girls an oung 

aor A) Gibbs leadmakter Frances Shimer School qtinen 2 yond dant 
K. F. D. No. 7, Box 945 —_ Los Ange'es, Calii. 4 years Acud-my, Music, Art, Expression, Home Econoin- 
ics. 72nd year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 build- 













PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Two year 
Normal Course and B. P. E. Course. 
Dormitory for women. Fall Term Sept. 15. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. G.H.12 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 






























a — ” oe — ings »w College dormitory. S rate building for younger 
The g ag Schec Boarding and day school vir Second Semester opens February 3, 1925. Cataiog 
The Anna Head School g*vinis “tigi set! .., Mt. Carroll, Box 617. Rev. WM. P! McKee, Dean. 











graduates admitted without examination to all colleges —— - 
using acerediting system. Students prepared for co lege erry I lall 
board examinations. Post graduate dept primary “ 
and intermediate departments. Miss Mary E. WILson, 

CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Box B Prin 





College preparatory, general high 

school and advanced courses. Special 

instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 

cicnces In a well-known suburb on Lake Michigan, 28 

— »: > . miles from Chicago. For catalog, address 

| he Bishop S Schox )] Miss Exvoisre R. TreMatn, Principal. 
Iuu.. Lake Forest, Box 315. 















For Girls. Upon the Scrippe Foundation Intermediate. a oe en — aoe 
General, College Preparatory. Music, Art. Outdoor life. “hire T - « oo a) ae. 

Suadie.” 15 elke tom ten Diagn. Colter Chicago Normal School of Phy sical 

CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, A.M., Vassar, Headmistress, + rs or omen. Accredited. Strong 

cc deatas. Ga Gita Bink Te re I-ducation Faculty. | Splendid dormitories. _ 2- 

- > year Normal Course, Apply now. Catalogue and Book 

CONNECTICUT of Views free 

<4 ; ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept. 24. 

Saint Margaret's School National Kindergarten and Elemen- 

49th year College preparatory. Limited Enrollment. er ae 39th year, (Accredited. Second 

Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses. Outdoor life tary ( ollege puntatee yer F “ota ys 1925. 

on 50-acre farm. Athleties—a vital part of school life. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on Col- 























Auverta C, Epein, A.M., Principal. lege grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
CONN., Waterbury, ILLINoIs, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Dept. 82. 
‘I he Ely Schoc yI stn eee care For girls. 41st year. Academic, 

Star rett School college preparatory and Junior 








For Girls. In the country. One hour from New College courses. Co-operative with University of Chicago. 
" Prepares for all colleges. A Home School in our own 
York. modern fireproof buildings. Located on Chicago's finest 
‘ , ; Park Boul. Write for catalogue and views 
( NEcTIcUT, Greenwich. > a r Whenent ei 
DR BSOTIOUT, sees : It... Chieigo, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Dept. 26. 





fe . my " Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New — : ~— 
len Eden York. For high-school girls or grad School of Domestic Arts and Science 


uates. Usual studies, elective; also music, art, stagecraft, 









domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing Small offers courses in Homemaking and Tea Room Management; 

classes; athletics; social culture Superb buildings, 12 actual practice in model apartment and tea room. Kx- 

acres For catalogue and views address cellent dormitory overlooking Lincoln Park. Address 
CoNnN., Stamford. Recistrar oF GLEN EpEN LiILLian A, Kemp, Director. 





Inu.. Chicago, Six North Michigan Ave., Dept. 2 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA So. Shore Nurses’ School Serve, humanity 
° Nursing Profession. Excellent salaries for Our grad 5. 
National Park Seminary Bini sorta ain ite’ Ad at 
One year high school or equivalent. For Catalog. address 
For Young Women, Suburbs of Washington, D. C. sii a iio: Man N. ae, “oensig 


J o het: 56 IED Prestdent Irninotis, Chicago, 1204 Stevens Building. 
ames bE. » Ph.D., LL.D., 


In beautiful Rock Creek Valley. Two-year courses in INDIANA 










college work, Art, Music, Expression, Home Economic Fg ik CAP SIRES 54 = 
and other vocational courses. College preparatory for Culver Summer Schools 
younger girls. 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Athletics. ‘ 
Recreational summer camps’ for boys—and_ more. 





Horseback riding. 8 homelike club houses furnish id-al 


social life, Address REGISTRAR, Box 177, Forest Glen, Md. For Catalog address The Vice President. 
Gunston Hall INDIANA, Culver, Lake Maxincuckee 


A school for girls 1D Bp oe no gon I vg MARYLAND 


domic courses Two y 















Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics a = ~ > 
Mus. BevenLey R. Mason, Principal. | ome School tor Bovs 

D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Ave. A preparatory boarding school for Prineeton, Yale, Har- 

‘oir vard and other leading universities. Overlooking Susqu- 

J airmont hanna River on campus of 190 ae All athletics. 





School for Girls, 25th year. Preparatory, Two-year | Catalogue. Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. 
College, Music, Secretarial, Expression, Domestic Mp.. Port Deposit 
Science, Costume Design, Art. Educational Advantages of c 


National Capital Utilized Address PRINCIPAL MASSACHUSETTS 


D. C., Washington, 2105 S$ St., N.W. 

. >i Re Sain A school for the girl of r % i 
Chevy Chase School (yin a foros, Kendall Hall 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school | For girls. Unquestioned scholastic standards. Excep- 
graduates; special Unrivaled location at the national tional physical advantages 









capital. For catalog, address ‘ee — ep : 
Frepenic Ernest Farrinoton, Ph.D., Headmaster, | : Mn. and Mrs CHARLES P. KENDALL. 
DY. ©... Washington. Chevy Chase School, Box G | Mass., Pride’s Crossing, Box 52 










rot 2 pe Toe (ie). Beautiful locati er : 
Colonial School For Girls Fx cue | Bradford Academy 
ital. High School, College Preparatory, Collegiate, Do- | - ; 8 
janatie clanee diperetavin) chan ot Music, Art and | Junior College. Three years’ College Preparatory and 
Expression. Well ordered home and social life, Athletics. | Special Courses. 122nd year. 

Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Prin. 





fighteenth St., N.W. Mass., Bradford, 





D. C,, Washington, 1531 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music with 
concert work, Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor hleties. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 

Woodland Park, The Junior School for Girls 

Booklets on application. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

CHARLES F, TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 

{20 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 





Howard Seminary 


42d year. A famous old New England country school for 
girls. Preparation for college with special intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Extensive grounds 
All sports. Mr. and Mrs. GeorGe W. EMeEnson, Principals 

Massacrecserts, West Bridgewater, 14 Howard Street. 


Northampton School for Girls 
Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. One 
Year Intensive Course for High School Graduates. All 





Sports. Tutoring Session begins August 25. For Catalog 
address Mrs. V. N. Lucia, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton, Box G. 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in cookery and household technique for home and yoca 
tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for boo.st 
Miss ALice BrapDLey, Principal. 
Mass.. Boston, 30 Huntington Ave. 


yaaa aa e A special school for backward 
Standish Manor girls. Individual Instruction 


Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthful 
location. Outdoor and water sports. 30-acre estate, 
ALicre M. Myers, Principal, 
ZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Asst. Principal. 
- Halifax 






MASSACHUSI 


Bag ’ ,op Founded 779, Two-year resi- 
Burdett ( ollege dent courses (College grads); 
Business Administration; Accounting; Secretarial. A 


training for young men and women of executive calibre. 
Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand, Send 
for special catalogue to Irvin Linpavury, Reg. 

Mass., Boston. 

oT am An endowed school for boys whose parents 
W illiston desire the best in education and care at a 
reasonable cost. Preparation for all colleges, Junior 
School for young boys. 

Address ArncumaLp V, GaLeraira, Principal. 
Mass.. Easthampton, Box D. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 








dist year, One of the finest Conservatories in the 
West Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory. Public 
School Musie and Drawing, ete. Diplomas and Degr 
conferred Catalog free. Students may start now 
Micu., Detroit. 5035 Woodward Ave, Dept. 4. 


: 5 ° . : hin 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools B¢10«4 
of Physical Edueation. School of Nursing. School of Hom 
Economics, gach affiliated with famous Sanitarium, Su- 
perb equipment and unusual facilities for practical exper- 
ience Illustrated announcement. Sanitarium Exten 
MicnicaNn, Battle Creek, Box 543. [Department 


MISSOURI | 


Lindenwood College 
Founded 1827, 50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard Co!- 
lege for Young Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 yeat 





COUrseS Home Economies, Business, Oratory, Music. 
138 Acres, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Catalog 
Mo., St. Charles, Box 824. J. L. Roemer, President, 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through carefully 
co-ordinated military and academic training. Equipment 
and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Cot. E. Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missount. Mexico, Box 123. ‘ 
Founded 1841. 


Kemper Military School pain? Sor teader: 
ship by a comprehensive system of athleties, military and 
yveneral activities that reach every boy. An Honor System 
that builds character. High School and Junior College. 
For catalogue address 

Mo., Boonville, 726 Third St. 7 ‘ 


NEW JERSEY | 


The Training School at Vineland yexty 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
d-veloped normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab 
oratory. $900 per annum. E. R. JounsTone, Director. 
C. Emerson Nasu, Superintendent 

New Jersey, Vineland, Box 406. 
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‘In N. Y. City. 


__NEW JERSEY _ 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 


school for Girls.’’ Full information on request. 
President R. J. Trevorrow. 
NL J., Hackettstown, Box 54. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year, Catalog. 
Cov. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
_N. J., Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-: 27. 


5) Ped li , For the all-around education of manly boys- 
Pec CC Athletic sports, 60 acre campus. Prepares 
for all the best colleges. Moderate rates. Forms include 
two Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 


Rocer W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
N. J., Hightstown, Box 12-J. 


~NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

y. M., Roswell, Box G. Cou. J. c. TROUTMAN, Supt. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“ Theatre 


ELECTIVE 
Courses for Acting, Teaching Directing: 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING 

" and SINGING. Developing poise and 
Henry Mi rsonality essential for any calling in 
Sir Tohn-Martin fife: Alviene Art eatre aoe Stock 
He (appearances while learning). N.Y, 
Skate and careers stressed. For Pros- 
pectus write stu dy degree eT ea earetaes. 
nm 43 West 72nd St. Y., £ 


CITY HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


49th oar. Registered by the University of 
the State of New York. Two anda half years’ training. 
Liberal education is offered. Maintenance and uniforms 
% nished through the entire period with an allowance 

f $25 a month after the first three months. 8 HOUR 
DAY. Off duty—half day each week—every 2nd Sunday. 
One month’s vacation youry Separate residence, de- 
lightfully located. Classes form in September and Feb- 
ruary. Address Principal, School of Nursing. 


“A good 

































1060 beds. 





City Hospital, Welfare Island, New York, N. Y. 





Wilds’ Student Home 


For girls. Refined, home-like residence 
conveniently located for study of Art, Music, Writing, 
Special Courses, anywhere in City. Intimate care and 
chaperonage. Address the MIs WILDs, 
NEw Yor K City, 59 E. 64th St. 
and Brooklyn 


> 

Prospect Heights Hospital ara tenntie, 

located twenty minutes from theatre and shopping dis- 

trict, New York City, offers a 2% year course in Nursing 

to young women having one year or more High School. $15 

and $20 per month, uniforms furnished. Apply to Direc 
_N nas Bklyn. 775 ) Washington Ave. (ror oF NURSI 


. eee and Boarding. West 72d 
Scudder School gt! “Near “Riverside Drive. 
1. High School. 2. pI 


The Misses 


















NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 








so09 For Girls. 56th year. In 
Ossining School beautiful Westchester. 30 miles 
from New York. 
Music, and Economic Courses. Post Graduate Department. 
Separate school for younger girls. Illustrated year book 
on request. Ciara C,. FuLver, Principal. 
N. Y., Ossining, Box 12G. 


College Preparatory, Academic, Art,. 


Bishopthorpe Manor School 


For Girls. In mountains near N. Y. C. Graduates enter 
all certificate colleges without exams. H. S. & Jr. College; 
Music; Art; Dom. Sci.; Costume Design; Int. Dee. : 
Secretarial. New Gym and pool. Rate $800. Catalog 


Pa., Bethlehem. _ Mr. and Mrs. C. G. WYANT. 








OHIO 


pe ala Distinctive boarding school. . Limited to 
Glendale 50 young women, admitted on finest cre- 
dentials. Junior College, high school and _ special 
courses. Fully accredited. Many advantages, activities, 
sports. Flat rate $1000, includes music. 
Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres, 
Ouro, Glendale (Suburban to Cincinnati), Box 7. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
(Incorporated). Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. 
Noted Faculty. Send for brochure to 
BertTua Baur, Director. 
OHIO, Cincinnati, 2607-2687 Highland Ave. at Oak St. 














RHODE ISLAND 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 








R. I. HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


500 bed bos ital, beautifully located. Modern nurses’ 
home. Well equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 


stration rooms. inimum educational requirement, 
two years of high school, higher education preferred. 
Classes admitted twice a year, September and 
February. Write for a descriptive booklet. 


Address Supt. of Nurses 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 





course for young 
liberal] monthly 


Registered School. Three years’ 
women. Fuli_ maintenance with 
allowance. Address Superintendent, 


17th and Summer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





- a . Select country school ~ for young 
Sunny Gables Ghitaren” girls 3-14, boys 3-8. 
Charming, healthful location with happy home life, inti- 
mate care and attention. Music, French, Rhythmic 
Dancing. Outdoor play and games. Trained nurse. 

Miss M. MacMvrrtnrig, Principal. 
‘A., Lansdale 





‘ 179th year. 100 girls. In the far 
Linden Hall famed garden spot of Pennsylvania. 
Attractive and Wholesome Home Life. Gymnasium and 
Pool. Preparatory, General, Home Economics, Art, 
Music, Secretarial, Post Graduate. Outdoor Sports. Sep- 
arate Junior School. Illustrated Catalog on request. 

Pa., Lancaster Co., Lititz, Box 111. F.W.STeENGEL.D.D. 


, A co-educational school, 
W yoming Seminary strong in character 
building. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletie Field, 
80th year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $600,900, 


Catalog. L. L, Spracup, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 








3 Household Arts. 
4. Social Welfare and Community Service. 5. Music 
all branches. Attractive student homes. 


Athletics. 
Address Miss G. H. ScuppEer 
2d St. 








School of Applied Design 


For Women. 33rd Year. Textile Designing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decora- 
tion. Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory Courses, 

Positions and Orders filled. 

New York City, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


Swedish Hospital 

Registered School of Nursing, Length of course 2 years 
6 months. Allowance $10 a month and $150 bonus 
upon completion of course. Next class begins in Janu- 
. Address Superintendent of Nurses, 

N. Y., Brooklyn, Rogers Ave. & Sterling Place, 


NEW YORK 


N.Y. City, 


New York & 














we ALL- ae HUDS 
Yori MiLiTARY ACADE 


Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 
OLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 
lastic Standards, Normal Military Training. Sane dis- 
cipline. Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet 
Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 





ee oe 

Che Castle 
Miss Mason’s School for 

Separate school for young girls. 


Girls. All departments. 


_Ne w Yor 





Tarrytown- -on-Hudson, Box 937. 


Tne Knox School for Girls 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational 
Varied Outdoor Life. Modern Fireproof 
Illustrated Booklets and Catalog on Request. 

4 Mrs. Russet, Hovucuton. 

N. Y., Cooperstown, Box G. 

are = " of Public School Music.  As- 
Ithaca Academy sociated with the famous Ith- 





Courses 
Building. 





aca Conservatory of Music, Supervisors of Music. "= 
ing courses approved by State Education Dept. Fall 
term begins September 26th. For catalogue address 


" ALBERT EDMUND Brown, Dean, 
N. Y., Ithaca, 307 DeWitt Park. 








The Mary Lyon School f, oat. Syne 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. Music, 
Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Outdoor sports in- 
cluding canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School, Wildcliff 
—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pa., Swarthmore, Box 1506. [H. M. Crist, Principals, 
a 2 of 3 . For boys. 11 miles 
Chestnut Hill Academy fe Ri denies 
Preparation for college or technical schools. Small classes. 
Complete athletic equipment. Indoor tennis, basketball 

cage. Athletic training required. Horseback riding. 

T. R. Hype, M.A., Yale, Headmaster. 

Pa., Chestnut Hill, Box 20. 

87th year. In the 


C arson Long Institute mountains, 5% hours 


from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live. College prepara- 
tory. Separate Junior School. Military training. Supervised 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building 

Pa., New Bloomfield, Box Cc. [Supreme. Terms, $4100, 
The Birmingham School for Girl 

1€ s1rmMung lam School tor ir S 
Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Address SECRETARY. 


Pa., Birmingham, 
= college with modern dormitories 

( ‘edat & rest a equipment, attractive suburban 

site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. 

Liberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.s§ Household 

Arts, B.S.; Musie and Expression, A.B. ew Department 

in Re ligious Edueation and Social Service 

Pa.. Allentown, Wm. G. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


Miss Woods’ Schools 


Exceptional Children can be 
training. Boys. Girls. Little 
230 acres. Booklet. 

MoLLIE Woops Hare, 
Pa.. Langhorne, Box 170, 


rhe Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital 
offers a three years’ Course of Training in the Art of Nurs- 
ing. The opportunities afforded are excellent for fitting 
young women for this important work. Those completing 
the Course are eligible for State Registration in Pa. 

Pa., Pittsburgh. Write Directress or Nurses. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
103 years” of service. College courses and degrees in Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. Separate 
preparatory school for younger boys. 
CHARLES E, Hyatt, President, 
Pa., Chester, Box 155. 











Box 110. 















individual 
Three separate 


developed by 
Folks. 
schoo.s, 


Principal. 











| cipline. 





TENNESSEE 


WARD- BELMONT 


For Giris anv Younc Womtn 


ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economies and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 6, Nashville, Tenn. 








STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 





Boys from 44 States last session. One of the 
most distinguished schools in America. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
| |I| the Universities, Government Academies 
| or Business. 


| 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthfwl and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
spring water. High moral tone. Parental dis- 
Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruciion by our tutorial system. Academy 
sixty-four years old. Complete plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges, 150. 
Catalog free. Member of the ee? of Mili: 
tary Colleges and Schools of U. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 




















™ ~y ~~ 7 aia 6 e 
Chatham Episcopal Institute Colles 
for girls. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial. 15 acres, Allathletics. Terms 
moderate. Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virginia—Presi- 
dent of Board. Catalogue address ANNIE MARION PoWELL, 

Virernia, Chatham, Box 15. A.M., Principal. 

re EEX = > for Girls and Young Women 
Virginia College ty Vatiey of Virginia. Elec- 
five, Preparatory, Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Economics. Secretarial, Library. Journalism. 
Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
Boatwrieut, V.-P. 

mS , Roanoke, Box G. 

scp For Girls. High School and Junior 

Sullins C “ole ge ¢ College Courses. Music, Expression. 
Domestic Science, Secretarial. New buildings; every reom 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback riding. 
Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake, 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 

Box G. 

















_Vinainta, Bristol. 


For Girls. Col- 

Warrenton Country School lege preparatory 

and general course. Fre neh, the language of the house 

Planned to teach girls how to study, to ineulcate habits 

of order and economy. Fixed rate. Music, Drawing and 

Riding—only extras Separate building for little girls 
ya.. Warrenton, Box 6. Mute. Lea M. Borvuieny. 


WISCONSIN: 


Junior 








Oe - A recognized Academy and 
Grafton Hall College for Girls. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial Department, Dramatic Art 
and 8th grades. 
grounds. 


Home Economics and 7th 
Modern buildings; unusually b-autiful 
Limited registration. Athletics; many student ac- 
Tilustri ited cutalog upon request. Address Registrar, 
Fond du Lae, Grafton Hall, Box GH. 


Northw estern Military and Naval Academy. 70 


mi, from Chicago An endowed 

College Preparatory School and Junior College. Its dis- 

tinctive advantages and methods interest discriminating 

parents. Cot. R. P. Davipson, Pres. 
Wis., Lake Geneva. a 


St. John’s Military Academy 
The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training 
American boys. Thorough scholastic and military in- 
struction. Situated on bigh ground, in Waukesha Courty 
Lake region. Catalog. 

WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 7M. 
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What wou/d you do without it ? 


BIG DAV ENPORT before a glow- 
ing fireplace. Yirelight dancing on 
the walls. Daddy and you and Betty 
and Bob watching the flickering flames. 


Daddy looks at his watch. “Time for 
all little children to be in bed,” he says. 
“Five minutes to get there, and five 
cents to the one who is first.” 


Then, while Betty’s fat fingers fumble 
with buttons and Bob’s quick hands tug 
at stockings, you open up the big daven- 
port, smooth out the covers, give the 
pillows a pat, and two tired children are 
off to sleep, snuggled in the soft depths 
of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


What would you do without it? How 
would you ever manage, in your limited 
space, if you couldn’t have a Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? By day it holds the 
place of honor in your living room, a dis- 
tinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 


davenport, with hidden quality that 
makes it a permanent investment. By 
night it is the snuggést, roomiest bed in 
the world, a haven of rest and comfort 
for tired youngsters or weary grown-ups. 


It takes the place of an extra bedroom 
—without increasing your rental or the 
purchase and upkeep costs of your home. 


The Kroehler Davenport Bed is not a 


substitute for a bed. It zs a bed, with 


KROEHLER 
IcHicaco’ 


| ws YORK. 
> — STRATFORD CAN. — 


“4 


strong, yielding springs and thick, soft 
mattress, and with ample room, when 
closed, for sheets and blankets. 


But it is also a luxurious piece of living 
room furniture; just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance; completely 
concealing beneath low, easy lines, its 
double purpose. 


Its charming overstuffed and period 
designs and chairs to match, with their 
rich upholsteries of silk damask, tapestry, 
mohair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pat- 
tern Velour, of leather or Chase Leather- 
wove, harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell Kroehler Davenport Beds for cash or 
on easy payments. Prices meet any re- 
quirement. Look for the Kroehier name 
plate on the back. Fill out the coupon 
below for booklet and dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL. 


, BRADLEY, ILL., 


NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLE 


Davenport Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: 
Name 


Sipe eee 
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Street 


(392) 


Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 









A GORHAM CHRISTMAS 


at the price of ordinary ware— 


Coffee Service 


A beautifully de- 
signed coffee service 
made by the Gorham 
craftsmen. Pot, $46.00 
with goldlinedcream 
pitcher $13.00, and 
sugar bowl $14.00 


















Pumpkin Leaf Dish 


Individual nut dishes and 
place-card holder. $2.50 










Ash Tray and Match Case 


A useful remembrance, in 
an attractive plaid pattern. 
Tray, $3.75 —Case, $3.50 









fi Long 
Handled 
f Mirror 

Dignified ele- 
oe was never 
etter displayed 
than in this 
smart Gorham 























Dutch Boy Cup 


“My Own” cup of sterling; 
one of Gorham’s fascinating 











few production. gifts for children. $11.00 
hates $36.00 
ving , 
fin What an opportunity for the most 
tely z 2 a ; 
its charming of Christmas gifts. Beauti- 
“iod ful sterling silver in great variety 
heir > Cigarette Case 
cy mee wrought by Gorham’s master crafts- s beaacmaniii 
a —? men — from a complete dinner ser- a ne 
ni Sweetmeat Baskes vice to exquisite little pieces, some 
A glass nee sugar - ; 
> sweetmeat basket é a- 
ns oe ae priced as low as $2.50. 
© = Your jeweler will show you these and 
ime Pn J . J 
‘ans KC Soa yj D> other Gorham productions. Ask him or Peppers 
NS A Zz; . ; . pe smart with new band 
= IK SYA ; >coration. $8.00 tl ir. 
SSF write to us for the interesting Gorham ecoration the pair 
Bon Bon Dish booklet of Christmas gift suggestions. : 





This delightful revival of an 
historic shape is in great de- 
mand. $9.00 






GORHAM 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 














= Candlesticks 
Sandwich Plate Indispensable to the home 
Especially lovely with “FOR 90 YEARS AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS” of perfect taste. Unusual 
dainty “tea things.” $25.00 value at $35.00 the pair. 
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A conclusive 
safety test for 
garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap 
is gentle enough to be 
used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


| 

| 

| Simply ask yourself 
this question: 
| 

| 


“Would I use this 
Soap on my face?”’ 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your an- 
swer is instantly 
“Yes,’’ because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have pro- 
tected lovely complex- 
| ions by the use of Ivory 
Soap. 








—— — 


ll 
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HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today 

will soon become streaked 
and faded if treated like the cottons 
of the general wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, un- 
dergarments, stockings, are sure to 
contain impurities which are ru- 
inous to both colors and fabrics if 
allowed to remain even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, 
be washed in gentle Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after being worn. 


No, this is not a heavy task. 
Ivory suds, instantly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake soap, 
cleanses fine things quickly—in 
just a few moments of dipping 
and squeezing. 


Stockings need no ironing. If 
you cannot iron at once the things 
that do need ironing, they should 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Never let silk garments 


lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


be laid away, fresh and clean, until 
ironing day comes. What a dif- 
ference this treatment will make 
in their appearance and lasting 
qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already 
know that Ivory is the first choice 
of millions. of women for the 
cleansing and protection of lovely 
complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 


of IVORY FLAKES 


It will give us great pleasure to send 
you without charge a generous sam- 
ple of Ivory Flakes, together with 
our beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of launder- 
ing information. A request by mail 
will bring a prompt response. 
Address Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
3-LF, Cincinnati, Ohio, 










Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt 
in the suds, and tea or blue 
the last rinse very dark. Press 
first between thin black 
cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 


Woolen garments should be 
washed in /ukewarm Ivory 
suds only, and rinsed in water 
of che same temperature. Ex- 
tremes of heat or cold will 
shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few min- 
utes in cold water, then drop 
into a two-quart Mason jar 
containing one-fourth pack- 
age Ivory Flakes and one 
quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, 
then put fresh suds in jar, 
place it ona block of wood in 
a kettle half full of hot water 
and boil for fifteen minutes. 


















fresh; 
Vicor 
hero 


| The lovely Vicomtesse de Frise discusses 


her method of caring for her skin 


ity 


= 


*SCHARM and loveliness, which depend so 
largely upon an exquisite complexion, add 
immeasurably to a woman’s social influence. 
Fortunately every woman may possess a lovely 
skin. But she must give it the right care, a deli- 
cate cleansing and a soft protection. These, in 
my judgment, can best be had by the use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. I use them constantly 
and find them indispensable to the freshness cf 


my complexion.” 
[ieucteLs bu Freveg 


PIQUANT intellect, wit and natural tact plus 
social experience in the exclusive circles of 
London, Paris and New York have made the Vicom- 
tesse de Frise one of the most delightful hostesses in 
Society’s younger married set. 

Realizing that “charm and loveliness depend largely 
upon an exquisite complexion” and learning of Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin, she tried the Two 
Famous Creams which Pond’s laboratories have for 
years been perfecting. They precisely met her needs 
as they are meeting the needs of beautiful society 
women everywhere. 

And now the Vicomtesse declares: “I use them 
constantly and find them indispensable to the fresh- 


ness of my complexion.” Girlishness, simplicity and social poise give the Vicomiesse 


de Frise a fascinating personality. She attributes the exqui- 
The first Step in this famous method of skin care is a site freshness of her skin to the daily care she gives it with 


° ° . . . , ’ D at is sable Tw re § 
Rejuvenating Cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Al- PUES OED TAP nS: 
ways after exposure and every night, spread it jiber- 
ally over your face and neck, letting the pure oil sink THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU MRS. JULIA HOYT 
deep into the pores to rid them of dirt, dust, powder THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI . MRS. CONDE NAST 


and rouge. With a soft cloth, wipe it all off. Never MRS. O.H.P. BELMONT + MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
mind if you are horrified at the dirt; just do it again. MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP ~+ MRS. MARSHALL FIELD. SR. 


ee DY DIANA MANNERS 
Now how deliciously soft and fresh your face is! — 


And now the second step—always before you powder, always are among the other women of distinguished 
before going out, smooth on a feathery film of Pond’s Vanishing taste and high position who have expressec 
Cream. See what a lovely finished tone oie their approval of the Pond’s Method of car- 
It gives your skin. And now watch of te, ing for the skin, and of Pond’s Two Creams. 
how well your powder goes on, with a : x 
smoothness that makes your skin just a , 
rose-leaves. It stays, too. For hours : FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we 
you'll hold that lovely finished look. pimae ~ will send you free tubes of these two famous creams 
Moreover, this delicate greaseless j , aE 2 and full instructions for following Pond’s Method 
cream smoothed on under your powder | , —~— Z of caring for the skin. 
before you go out, shields you from the § Mose 
ee oo z “oo Se Tue Ponp’s EXTRACT Conran y, Dept. M 
‘e by protec ; ~~ : f : 135 Hudson St., New York 
tion” the Vicomtesse deems so essential. 2 





Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Celd 
Keep your youth and loveliness. sn sansanaiab iicic 
Buy Pond’s Two Creams today. You'll a ' Dae 

soon find them as “indispensable to the 

freshness of your complexion” as the Pond’s Two Creams — used by j Street 

Vicomtesse de Frise has found them to society women to keep young - |i oy 

het own. The Pond’s Extract Company. and lovely 
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Cardinal Pattern 


Ladle 
av 


= 


OT though you searched the 
whole world through, could 
you find a gift with more of the qual- 
ities gifts should have! Here is beauty 
absolute and enduring. Christmas 
can come and go a hundred times 
but the loveliness and usefulness of 
this gift will not pass away. 
At your jeweler’s. Literature upon request. 
WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Heirloom Plate | 


Jrom Generation to Generation 
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CH Ue TnAcf STALAS 


A SE GSP LT I ETRE AME Be. 


Exact reproductions 
of the seals above are 
four sets, or twenty- 
four seals, for roc. To 
order, send stamps to 
Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 119 
West goth Street, 
New York City 


a : 
Veeline fae Oe Fo in the FAR. COLD orth, 
2. are Nee sxe byddnad Seals (and many) more Wished the. /) 

k for fou te ) ude on pour “Holiday Lett hitte rh wladuale . 2 
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Why 86% 


Teachers of Home Economics in High 
Schools all over the country were re- 
cently asked “What kind of baking 
powder do you prefer?” 

86% of those answering definitely 
stated “Cream of Tartar!” — and 
then they told why. 

They said, “It gives the best results” 
— “There is no harmful residue” — 
“It leaves no bitter taste” —“It in- 
sures success.” An overwhelming testi- 
monial to the superiority of cream of 
tartar for perfect baking! 


ie Royal Baking Powder are per- 
fectly blended soda and pure 
cream of tartar derived from grapes 
grown in the famous vineyards of 
southern Europe. 

Much labor is involved, infinite 
care and expense — but steadily 


(ocoanut Layer Cake - 


of Honfe Economics 
teachers say ‘I prefer 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder” 


Royal’s importations of the precious 
ingredient go on so that you may 
always be sure of having the same 
high quality baking powder so many 
millions ye cooks depend on daily. 


2¢ worth insures success! 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are so marvelously light and fluffy, 
fine textured and full flavored that 
they can be easily distinguished from 
others. 

And yet enough Royal for a large, 
luscious layer cake, the sort every- 
body likes — costs less than 2¢! 


Royal’s faithful service stretches 
over three generations. In millions 
of kitchens Royal never fails to do its 
full duty. Experienced cooks know 
they can depend on it; inexperienced 
cooks use it with the best results. 


Boston Brown Bread (4 
: “1 pie ge gag 
sandwiches wit aris flings 


hy 
a 


Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 


Over 350 delicious recipes 
FREE 

Send for the famous Royal Cook 
Book containing over 350 de- 
licious and practical recipes — 
each tested by an expert. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy 
— it’s free. 


copy of the famous 
350 delicious recipes- 
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T Home Uses 
| forJuices 


fat 
§ Florida ; 
| Grapefruit } 
| and Oranges j 





Send for Free Recipe Book! 


‘Home uses for juices of Seald- 
sweet grapefruit and oranges” 
gives tested recipes for a great 
variety of hot and cold drinks, 
ices, soups and other refreshing 
combinations. This book, illus- 
trated in natural colors, tells 
how to serve orange and grape- 
fruit juices in many unique ways 
Write for free copy at once. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
912 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 


FLORA 
ere 
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Flealth on Babys Face 


Health authorities agree that fruit juices are essential in the diet 
of babies. They are practically unanimous in recommending orange 
juice for very young children. It is understood, of course, that only 
the juice of tree-ripened oranges should be fed them. 

Obviously, since the health and food values of oranges are contained 
in the juice, the better oranges are the juicier ones. Florida oranges 
are superior because they contain more juice than others—when fully 
ripened they are heavy with juice that is sweet and finely flavored. 


Sealdsweet 
“florida Oranges 


Ideal for young people but no less valuable in the diet of older 
persons. Rich in food values, counted in calories or food units, they 
also contain a wealth of vitamines, the essential elements which make 
foodstuffs available to the system. 

Sealdsweet Florida oranges are equally juicy, whether bright, 
golden or russet in color. In fact, oranges of all these three shades 
grow on the same trees. Disregard outer appearance when buying 
oranges—selecting fruit the juiciness of which is indicated by heavy 
weight. 


Your dealer can furnish you Sealdsweet oranges 
and grapefruit and will do so if you insist. 


They Keep a Smile of 





to 
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And Bring the Joy of . 


Strength tothe Aged 


The citrus fruits, especially grapefruit, are more and more favored 
by specialists who treat diseases of a degenerative nature. The juice 
of grapefruit is now freely prescribed as a means of building strength 
and for the restoration of health. 

Grapefruit are just as helpful to those who would stay well. Tonic 
in their reactions, they are nature's own prescription for jaded appe- 
tites. They “tune the meal and tone the system,”’ affording needed 
vitamines and assisting digestion of other foods, 


Sealdsweet 
“florida Grapefruit 


In a class by themselves, because of superior flavor and 
tang,’ Florida grapefruit have become world-famous. Visitors 
to the United States from foreign lands regard them as the one 
distinctively American fruit and wonder why they are not eaten in 
every home. 


The excellence of Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit, like that of Florida 
oranges, has no relation to the outside color. Their true value consists 
of inner goodness—showing that real beauty is more than skin deep. 
The Sealdsweet trademark assures good eating quality. 


Ask for Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges in the tis- 
sue paper wrappers bearing the trademark herewith 


Of 
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Ww 
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RAPEPRUIT / 


F| 


ida Grapefu'ly 
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SEALDHEART GRAPEFRUIT 


(in cans) 


The inner meat of Sealdsweet 
grapefruit separated from the 
outer membranes and rind before 
canning. Ready to serve—chill 
before using. Eat as you would 
fresh grapefruit. Add a bit of 
sugar or salt if you like. Ask 
your grocer for Sealdheart when- 
ever you are unable to secure 
fresh Sealdsweet grapefruit or 
prefer the goods in cans. 


FLORIDA 
(ae 


s 


Seales" 
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There were 1,280 tests 
made—426 of them with 
cotton cloth (nainsook). 
The average strength 
of this nainsook, before 
washing, was 2,937 points. 













The average strength 
of all the nainsook 
samples washed with 
FAB was 2,920—only 
17 points less than 
the strength of the 
original fabric. 
















The average strength 
when another soap 
flakes was used was 
2,83l—a loss of 106 
points of strength. 













The Cloth Testing Machine tests the strength 
of cloth with scientific exactness. The machine 
stretches the material by slow and gradual motion 
until it breaks. The hand on the dial stops when 
the material parts. This determines the precise 
amount of “pull’’ which the fabric will stand. 





fit 








T 





When a third soap 
flakes was used the 
average strength of | 
the nainsook sam- 
ples was 2,709—228 
— of strength 
ost. 
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Dainty things washed with FAB 
last longer—this machine proves it! 


FAB proved best in wash- 
ing silk and wool also. 














| This is the machine with which 1,280 samples of cloth were 



















| 
' 
| 
= : Lye 
| -é yu? Ie tested by an impartial University* laboratory. 
| |e [fe 
| &. These are three of the samples, and what happened to them. 
(FAB) And this is the interesting story of the whole test, which 
f s o > 
Use FAB to wash the little ones proves that materials washed with FAB last longer. 
clothes. They will be soft and 
comfortable, as well as sweetly s : a ; ‘ 
The experts in the Domestic Science Department of a leading Uni- 
versity tested the effect of soap flakes on the strength of fabrics. 
The experts cut a piece of nainsook into exactly equal strips. 
They left one strip unwashed. The other strips they washed with 
different brands of soap flakes, according to the makers’ direc 
tions, under the same conditions of time, temperature, rinsing, etc. 
Then, one by one, all these strips were tested in the Cloth Testing 
' Machine. The instrument, with an accurate and even pull on 
ae ages = Se salen 00 a every thread, strained each strip of cloth until it broke. The dial 
| scaiek aa at eniacdamed time ated of the machine automatically registered the exact point of break- 






ing. That point, of course, shows the strength of the cloth. 





and sun. 





ainda : 
My es ML The strength of all strips, washed and unwashed, was then 
- Co S i | compared. After testing nainsook, they tested silk and wool. 





These Tests mean a lot to you—and to your Clothes 


They prove by actual figures that FAB is the safe soap flakes 
for all your washing. FAB is made with cocoanut-oil, which 















You need not rub your sheer fine 
hosiery if you wash with FAB. 
Rubbing may start “runs.’’ Do 
not dry over hear. 







COLGATE & CO., Dept. 865 


199 Fulton Street 
New York City 







FAB. 








lenclose 4c in stamps. Please 
send me my trial box of 





Name 









Address ~ 


Town 


My grocer is 


Name 





Address 


(Write in the margin 
if necessary) 
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is so gentle, sudsy and cleansing. FAB flakes dissolve at once 
and completely. They make rich, plentiful suds that flow 
freely back and forth through the fabric. It’s these free- 
flowing FAB suds that take out the dirt and restore dainty 
cleanness. And FAB will not “run” colors that are fast in 
plain warm water, under the same conditions. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It is so 
easy and safe to use. Ask for it today, at your grocer’s. 


*Name on request. 





COLGATE'S 











SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 




















oy ll have 
whey (hristmas Dinner 


A real Christmas dinner—with cream 
soup, and mashed potatoes, and cream 
gravy, and pumpkin pie, and coffee, 
creamed. 


The Pet Milk in the Christmas basket 
assures all these things,—and they'll be 
as rich, and as good and as wholesome 
as can be made for any table. 


The cream soup and the mashed pota- 
toes and the cream gravy will have the 
“cream and butter” flavor that requires 
a lot of butter where ordinary milk is 
used. The coffee will have the fine, 
creamed flavor that makes Pet Milk the 
favorite cream supply in thousands of 
homes. 


For the Christmas dinner—for every 
meal of every day in the year—Pet 
Milk is a complete milk supply for 
every household. Your grocer has it. 


Send for free booklets. 
PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
830 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tue Round Frosted 
Mazpa B Lamp. For 
ceiling fixtures and 
wall brackets of the 
candlestick type, 
with shields. 
























© 
E. L.W.of 
G.E. Co. 
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Tue Frosted MAzpa BLamp. 
Reduces glare and spreads the 
light. Useindining-room ceil- 
ing fixtures of the “shower” 
typeand in wall brackets. The 
lamps should be well shielded. 


Tuis is a correctly lighted dining-room. Note 
how the dome fixture combines beauty with util- 
ity. It concentrates light on the table and fills 
the rest of the room with a subdued restful light. 

The well-shielded wall brackets above the buf- 
fet contribute to the efficiency of service as well 
as to the decoration of the room. 


The perfecting touch of the dining-room is Light 


By Mary S. C. MELLOoR, Interior Decorator 


This page is the fourth of a series showing how the 
rooms of your home can be lighted most effectively 


ODAY, the most successful hostesses 

are giving as much consideration to the 
lighting of their dining-rooms as to the 
preparation and service of the food. For 
the enjoyment ofa delicious meal and con- 

enial dinner companions is easily spoiled 
“ improper light. 

The lighting of the table is of primary 
importance. Too little light is as bad as 
too much. Insufficient light sends guests 
away complaining of its gloomy and de- 
pressing effect and of the difficulty of see- 
ing the faces across the table. On the other 
hand, glaring light, which is intensified by 
the white tablecloth and table service, hurts 
the eyes and causes a general feeling of 
discomfort. 













MPROVE the light from your present dining-room fixtures by 

using the right MAzDA* lamps. Your lighting company or 
Edison MazpDA Lamp Agent knows the proper types and sizes. 
Ask your lighting company or the Edison MazDa Lamp Agent 
to show you the most modern types of table fixtures. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, N.J. 


*Mazpa— the mark of a research service 


DISON M 


A GENERAL ELECTRI 
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and inexpensively. Save this page for reference. 










{A 


The dome type of fixture is the best for 
table lighting, and now may be had in glass 
or silk in a variety of beautiful and artistic 
forms. It concentrates the light on the table 
and gives the rest of the room a subdued 
and restful effect. 


It should be hung about 26 inches above 
the table. If higher, guests will be discom- 
forted by the sight of the lamps and by the 
light in their eyes. If lower, the edge of 
the shade will interfere with the view of 
the persons opposite. 

Side wall brackets above the serving table 
or buffet are as useful as they are ornamen- 
tal. They should, however, be heavily shad- 
ed so that the persons at the table facing 
them will not suffer from an annoying glit- 

ter. A pleasing decorative 
touch is obtained when 
the glass or silk shades 
of the wall brackets cor- 
respond in color and 
poe with the table 
ome 
The quantity and quali- 
ty of the light obtained 
from dining-room fixtures 
are largely determined by 
the lamps which are used. 
White lamps are best in 
the dome type of fixtures, 
as they reduce glare to a 
minimum and diffuse the 
light evenly through the 
room. In fixtures of the 
, “shower” type the same 
result is had by the use 
of frosted lamps. 







THE White Mazpa C 
Lamp. Diffuses the 
light and minimizes 
glare, Use in dome fix- 
tures of silk or glass. 
Note: In large din- 
ing-rooms,white lamps 
are used in ceiling fix- 
_ tures of the “shower” 
_- ~~ type toilluminate 
hee ‘sufficiently the sides 
of the room. 
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The gift she will appreciate _ 











50 COMPLETE 
SET OF 
ATTACHMENTS 





with every Grand 
Prize Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner pur- 
chased _ between 
now and Christmas! 





Great Special Educational 
Offer 


The Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


Why should any wife, mother or daughter 
wear out her strength with dust cloth and 
broom when the amazing helpfulness of 
the Grand Prize Eureka and of the won- 
derfully efficient Eureka Attachments can 
be secured so easily? 


°8.50 Set of Attachments FREE 


Remember that your purchase of the 
Eureka entitles you to the complete set of 
attachments (the same that sells for $8.50 
everywhere) without a penny of added 
cost. 


This great offer, good only until Christmas, 
is made so that thousands will learn the 
tremendously increased helpfulness of the 
Grand Prize Eureka when used with these 
instantly applied attachments. Eureka 
Attachments do away with the dust cloth 
and brush for all kinds of cleaning—reno- 


vating mattresses right on the beds, whisk- 
ing away dust and lint from upholstered 
furniture, restoring the cleanliness of cur- 
tains and hangings and making countless 
other hard jobs easy—just as the Eureka 
itself has ended carpet and rug cleaning 
drudgery. 


Pay Only *4.75 Down 


It is not even necessary to pay the moder- 
ate Eureka price all at once unless you de- 
sire to do so. Only $4.75 down and a few 
cents saved daily will quickly make the 
Eureka and all attachments yours. 


Placed First by World Authorities 


Time after time, international authorities 
have awarded first place to the Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner and more 
than a million women have approved the 


Eureka as the world’s best by choosing it 
for use in their own homes. 


Let your Christmas gift to your wife, 
mother or daughter be more than a keep- 
sake. Let it save her from weariness 
and bring her added hours of happiness 
every day. Make this a Eureka Christ- 
mas! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Trial 


Send the coupon now, and we will instruct 
our dealer to deliver immediately a Grand 
Prize Eureka with complete attachments 
to your home for a free trial—with no cost 
or obligation on your part. Prove for 
yourself Eureka’s mechanical superiority 
and the almost unlimited usefulness of 
Eureka Attachments. If there should be 
no dealer near you, we will see that you 
get the Eureka anyway. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont 


Che Grand “Prize 


URE 


Christmas 
Terms 


“ Down 


Balance on Easy 
Monthly Payments 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (144) 





VACUUM CL 


“IT GETS THE DIRT’ 





* 
EANER A 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

At no cost or obligation to 
me, please deliver to my 
home a Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner with com- 


plete attachments for free 
trial. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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All outdoors invites your 


Christmas Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., tie Kodak city 
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“The doll YOUR child 


Cy most perfect thing about Betty 


Berry Lee is 20 inches tall and costs $7.50. She 
has two bigger sisters, just like her, Alice Lee 
who is 23 inches tall and costs $10, and Barbara 
Lee who is 29 inches tall and costs $15. They 
wear the sweetest organdie frocks, trimmed with 
baby Irish lace. There are many, many dolls in 
the Effanbee Family—all sizes and from very 
moderate prices up to $25. If your dealer does 
fot carry them write to us and we will see that 
you get what you want chrough him 


Lee is her precious adorable face 
—pink, dimpled cheeks, wee red 
mouth, big blue really eyelash eyes 


that go fast asleep. And dimpled 
arms and legs—just like a baby’s— 
curly hair and a soft round body to 
hug. 


She won’t wear out 


But the next-to-the-best thing is 
that like a real baby Betty Lee won't 
wear out. You can wash her face, 
dress and undress her, drop her on 
the floor. Of course she doesn’t /ike 
being dropped, but it isn’t likely to 
hurt her much. She is made that 
way—to last until daughter grows up. 


For character-building play 
Betty Lez is so life-like she teaches 
gentle care and kindness. She wears 
clothes that can be taken off and put 
on again, washed and ironed. Her 
floppy legs dance with you like a real 


FLEISCHAKER 


would choose 


person. She really loves you and says 
“‘Mamma” in the prettiest way. 
Everything to a little girl that a real 
baby is to her mamma—just as 
absorbing and just as much loved. 


Betty Lee is an Effanbee Doll— 
of course. If you want to know all 
about her, and all of her flocks and 
flocks of pretty sisters—a few of whom 
are sketched on this page—just drop 
into any good department or toy 
store and ask for Effanbee Dolls— 
the ‘‘dolls with the golden heart.’’ You 
will know them by their darling 
little golden heart necklaces. 


Every mother wants this booklet 


SEND THE COUPON for our free booklet, 
“THE PROPER DOLL FOR MY CHILD'S 
AGE.” It will tell you a lot about the 
best dolls for various 
ages, with a few hints 
on lessons children 
learn through doll play. 


& Baum 


Dept. 5, 45 Greene Street, New York City 


*,  FLEISCHAKER & BAUM, Dept. 5 
45 Greene Street, New York City 
Please send me your free booklet, “THE PROPER 


DOLL FOR MY CHILD'S AGE.”’ 


Name 
Address: . . 
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GiftT INSPFi ZATIONS OUT OF 
FAMOUS SOLID SILVER SERVICES 


Gifts with the lasting beauty of solid silver take on 
additional worth when chosen from a famous serv- 
ice. These exquisite pieces in International Sterling 
can be matched and added to at any time. Ask 
your jeweler to show them to you,—or write direct 
for the Gift Book of Christmas suggestions. Inter- 
national Silver Company, Dept. 7-81, Meriden, Conn. 
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The exquisite : 4 2 ' AdaintyCompotier 
thatrimsthischarming § * ‘ , 3 that takes a border 
Flower Bowl woul. a equally dainty to 
make a Hlattering frame adorn its rim and 
for any flowers! 6%," base! 6¥2" high. 
igh. $25.00 15.00 
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Even ‘daily bread” 
takes on the air of a 
delicacy when served 
from sued @ Tray! 
11%” Jong. $20. 00 ( 


' Tiny acanthus 
' leaves join stems 
to make a Clas- 
_ sic border for 
; thisdaintyCan- 
dyTray. 7%" 
| in diameter. 
$21.0€ 


| The flower-like 
t beauty of this 
| Vaseshows how 
| completely love- 
i by silver un- 
3 adorned can be! 
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SF The Classic lines and beautiful 


— rtions of the Pantheon Design 
achieve the utmost of dignity and 
richness in, this beavy Preserve 
Spoon. 75%” long. $8.00 


The charm of | 


Colonial sim. ! 


blicity gives this 
Mayonnaise 
Bowl and La- 
dle their great 
aan 4” in 
one” 


Who but takes | 
delight in silver + 


Candlesticks! | 
This slender, - 


raceful pair 
bi if had at 
35.00. 10%" 


igh. 


When a pas eN- 
graved Glass Bowl 
rims itself with sil- 
ver of So exquisite a 
design, w’ ho could re- 
sist it? 9” in diam- 
eter. $30.00 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
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rotect him from unseen. enemies 


Disinfectant 


in all your cleaning water 
disinfects as it cleans: 
Door knobs 
Door jambs 
All woodwork 
Floors 
Rugs 
Kitchen sink 
Vash basin 
Stationary tubs 
Closets 
Laundry hampers 
Bed frames and springs 
Hair brushes and 
nail brushes 


N= just your children alone 
but every member of your 
family is menaced by disease- 
carrying bacteria within the home 
—unless you take the precaution 
that modern health authorities 
agree is vital. 

Medical science now knows 
that mere soap and water clean- 
liness—once thought the guard- 
ian of health in your household— 
is powerless to protect against 
dangerous bacteria or germs. 
They live and multiply every- 
where on surfaces and in corners 
which look innocent and spotless 
to the eye. 


On asingle cloth used for only 
a week with soap and water for 
general cleaning purposes the 
microscope revealed 9,000,000 
germs. How many millions may 
be lurking in your home—in- 
visible but an ever-present threat 
to health? 


A needless risk 
SUCH a risk can be easily pre- 


Manufactured only by 


vented. It doesn’t involve one 
moment of additional work, one 
bit of extra trouble. Simply put 
a few drops of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant in your cleaning water 
everywhere and every time you clean. 
Dip your cloth, broom, mop or 
brush in this solution. Wash, 
scrub, cleanse with it everywhere. 

Continue to disinfect the spe- 
cial germ-breeding spots—toilet 
bowl, drain pipes, garbage pail. 
Then you will have germ-free as 
well as dirt-free cleanliness in 
every part of your house. 


Effective and economical 


BECAUSE of its soapy nature, 
“Lysol” Disinfectant also helps 
to clean as it disinfects. It is 
completely soluble in water, 
forming a clear solution with 
high germ-killing power. It is 
economical; two teaspoonfuls in 
a quart of water make an effective 
solution. 

Be sure you get the genuine 
"Lysol. All druggists sell it. 


Free booklet— 


a helpful guide to 
better, safer cleaning 


Ir Gives complete informa- 
tion about the many house- 
hold and other uses of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. It 
explains in detail the correct 
solution and methods of use 
for cleaning floors and rugs, 
woodwork and door knobs; 
in the kitchen; in the bath- 
room; etc. It has helped 
thousands of careful house- 
wives.. Send now for copy. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


eeeereeeesesrseaeseeereseeeeeeees errs 


LEHN & FINK, INC. : 
Dept. G-14, 635 Greenwich Street, N. ¥.%. 
Mail me, without charge, a copy of, your 
booklet which gives complete information 
and directions for the many household and 
other uses of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 


Name 
Address 
City... 


eee eee SSeS Sees see SHES SSF Seseeeassese 


LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Give “Her” a ROYAL 


for Christmas 


YOYAL is the gift that will bring joy and happiness 365 
days in every year for many years to come. It is the 
perfect gift for a woman—a constant reminder of your 
thoughtful interest and a permanent testimony to your 
good judgment. 

Royal will bring happiness to the entire family, but it will 
benefit ‘““Her”’ most of all, because of the countless hours and 
thousands of steps it saves and the clean, bright, sanitary 
home it makes. 

If you want to enjoy all the service and satisfaction that 
can be had from an electric cleaner try a Royal. Its scienti- 
fically designed nozzle and powerful suction “gets all the 
dirt by air alone” 

— her a Royal for Christmas and prove y ur wisdom and thought- 
uiness. 

There is a Royal man near you who will gladly show you why Royal is 
the best Christmas gift. If you don’t know his name, write us. 


To investigate Royal before you buy is to 
insure against regrets. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Hair Cutter and Royal Drier. 
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Ten cooking tests 
with the same wonderfu/ results 


oof 


F your family declared unanimously that they 
liked Borden’s Evaporated Milk exactly as well 
as plain milk for cooking —that they actually 
preferred it in many dishes— 


Think what that would mean to you! Think of 
the time and trouble and expense you’d save in 
cooking! 


They'll do it, too—if you try the same experiment 
on them that several domestic science experts 
recently made. Each of these leading food authori- 
ties carried on the experiment independently, with- 
out knowing what results the others were having. 


They experimented with ten different classes of 
food — practically every kind that requires milk. 
They made each dish twice, from exactly the same 
recipe, except that they used plain milk in one 
batch and Borden’s Evaporated in the other. Then, 
without explaining the purpose of the test, they 
served thedishes to the most varied and most dis- 
criminating groups of people (both men and 
women) that could be found—club women, busi- 
ness executives, college students. 


And this is what happened! 


+ 


“7 out of 8 people said the soups made with Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk were better.” 
SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
Domestic Science Consultant, N. Y. C. 
e 
“Twenty very critical ladies tried our two samples of 
mashed potato. But nobody could tell them apart!” 
ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 
Fanny Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 
e 
‘Six out of ten voted for muffins (also for creamed chipped 
beef) made with Borden’s Evaporated. Three others de- 
clared they tasted exactly alike.” FOOD SERVICE BUREAU 
e American Food Journal 


“Nobody could tell which dishes were made with plain 
milk and which with Borden’s Evaporated. 


MODERN PRISCILLA PROVING PLANT 
Boston, Mass. 


“Everyone voted unanimously for creamed potatoes made 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. The vote was unanimous, 
too, for the Borden macaroni and cheese and for baked 
Indian Pudding made with Borden’s. With many other 
dishes, nobody could detect any difference.” 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Cornell University 


Dilute it one-half in place of bottled 
milk for everyday cooking. Dilute : 
one-quarter in place of cream. 


Hundreds of women have since tried these same 
experiments on their own families—all with the 
same indisputable results. 


These tests prove beyond question that Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk meets the most exacting require- 
ments for all cooking uses. ‘‘ Wherever the recipe 
calls for milk”—Borden’s Evaporated is very 
often better, and always as good as plain milk. 


For Borden’s Evaporated successfully meets the 
test of taste—the most important requirement of any 
milk. It makes dishes smoother, richer, creamier. 


Try this practical experiment at yourdinner table,and 
see if it doesn’t convert your family to Borden’s, too. 


The detailed story of these tests, together with the 
recipes used by the different experts, is told in an 
entertaining booklet, ‘“Ten Cooking Tests.” Send for 
a copy today, while the free edition is still being 
distributed. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 219 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenu, New York, N. Y. 
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““Uneeda Bakers” Bake more than 500 delicious varieties 


Social Tea 


Sandwich 


An old friend in a new 

guise. Two Social Tea 

Biscuit with a deli- 
cious creamy filling. 

ravatavarataratatatanatatitaut 

VALE \ ANY 
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Lorna Doone 


Shortbread 


Theperfectshortbread. 
Delicious with crushed 
berries or preserves. 


Fig Newtons 


The wholesome treat 
of browned cake filled 
with real fig jam. 


Oreo Sandwich 


Two dainty chocolate 
flavored cakes with a 
deliciouscreamy filling. 


HM sa” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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Here is a potato salad in which StrERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes make a world 
of difference. 


A Little 


But it Makes a Dozen ‘Dishes 
Far More Tempting 


TARR GRANT 


By Mrs. Jane S 


ae me take you with me to the kitchens 
of a famous hotel. Meet my friend the 
chef—he of the fabulous salary. Watch his 
lieutenants at work on dishes that bring cap- 
tains of finance, well-known professional peo- 
ple, epicures of all sorts, miles out of their 
way to taste. “ What is the secret?” you ask 
him. But he shrugs his shoulders. He is un- 

able to tell you how he has brought the prepa- 
ration of food to an art, a science, a — 


You notice a salad dressing being made. A 
mysterious little cube is dropped into boiling 
water and set aside to cool. Again you see the 
same sort of cube being dissolved “and mixed 
in with some green peas. “Ts that one of 
the secrets?” you wonder, and the wonder 
is that it ts. 

Chefs long ago discovered that tne flavor 
of beef made many kinds of food more 
delicious. In the STEERO bouillon and fla- 
voring cube they now find this flavor in a 
convenient form and so perfected that 
everywhere it is becoming as great a neces- 
sity as pepper and salt. 


I find that now, not only chefs, but all 
sorts of people are doing away with the 
old idea of soup “stocks” kept in crocks. 
The new way, the little Sreero bouillon 
and flavoring cube, is spreading to the 
kitchens of rich and poor. The piquancy 
of its flavor makes it so popular, it is my 
opinion. This flavor is a wonderful blend 
of just the right kinds of beef, fresh vege- 



















Many a collection of left-over vege- 
tables has become a savory soup, 
thanks to the piquant flavor of these 
remarkable cubes. 







tables, fat, and spices, prepared ac- 
cording to the formula of expert chefs. 
What is it that you like so much in 
tender, juicy roast beef. The flavor! A 
little of this flavor makes a dozen different kinds 
of food much more delicious. Use STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes in the prepara- 
tion of gravies and sauces, vegetables, soups, 
macaroni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, 
fish and other sea food, salads and salad dress- 
ings, poultry and fish dressing, meats and 


left-overs, souffles, jellies, and game. 

In fact, there are so many dishes that these 
cubes improve that thousands of women have 
made for them a permanent place in their 
kitchen cabinets. 











Curistmas DinNER MENU 
Scallop Cocktail 
*Asparagus Soup 
*Roast Turkey 


Crispies 
*Christmas Dressing 
*Celery Croquettes Mashed Potatoes 
*Stuffed Onions *Beets in white sauce 

Cranberry Conserve 
*Cucumber jelly and sliced tomato salad 
Frozen Plum Pudding Squash Pie 


Nuts Coffee Bonbons 


*Each of the marked items is improved by adding 
SteERO bouillon and flavoring cubes. See the cook 
book. Below is a recipe. 


Curistmas DressinG 


2 level teaspoonfuls of 
minced onion 


2 cupfuls bread crumbs 
1 cupful cracker crumbs 
1 level teaspoonful salt 4 cupful butter or but- 
¥ level teaspoonful pepper ter and drippings 

1 level teaspoonful sage 23 cupful boiling water 

% level teaspoonful savory 

1 SteERO bouillon and flavoring cube 
Dissolve the STEERO bouillon and flavor- 

ing cube in the boiling water and 
pour over the bread crumbs, to 

which has been added all 
the seasonings. 



































Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen F 
iin Dept. F-13, 281 Water St., New York City 


C Send mathe free sample package of SteERO bouillon and 
flavoring cubes. 

(0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed toc). 
Name 


Address 


In using advertisements see 






If you think baked maca- 
roni and cheese is a good 
thing to eat, watt till you 
see how much ioe it 1s 
with the added flavor of 
StEERO bouillon and fla- 
voring cubes. 


ae 






Only a small cube, but it holds 
the concentrated flavor of rich 
beef, fresh vegetables, and fra- 
grant spices. 





HE Tribune Institute, the 


domestic science department of the New 


well-known 


York Tribune, made a study of STEERO bouil- 
lon and flavoring cubes. It says that they 
“are a great aid to the delicatessen frequenter. 
A slice of roast beef can be procured and a 
very excellent gravy made from the extract 
of beef and poured over it.’’ One of these 
cubes added to any cream or white sauce 
made with milk gives an indescribably deli- 
cious flavor, and a richness as though made 
with pure cream. 
This same quick, simple addition of a cube 
or two makes vegetables taste 100 per cent 
better. I find this to happen both: when I 
serve the vegetables in their own juice and 
when I use a cream dressing. From pota- 
toes au gratin to boiled spinach, the little 
cube makes a world of difference. 
















ELICIOUS bouillon can now be made 
in a moment with the STEERO bouil- 


lon cube. You unwrap it, drop it into a 
cup, pour boiling water on it and your 
bouillon is ready to serve. It makes a 
welcome extra course for the unexpected 
luncheon or dinner guest, an easily prepared 
variation of the soup course on your daily 
menu, and is just the thing when you need 
a drink that is hot and tasty but not sweet. 
















free— STEERO bouillonand flavoring 

cubes, I want you totry STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want you to see for yourself 
what a wonderful flavoring agent they are in dozens 
of different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package. Mail me the coupon and | will personally 
see that you get the free sample. If you wish the 
64-page StTEERO Cook Book, send ten cents with 
the coupon. 


Products Co., 









page 




















© C. G. W. 1924 Illustrating No, 234 PYREX Biscuit or Cookie Dish. At all dealers in U. S. Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 


The cookies and cakes that your family likes so much 
will be most delicious, if you bake them in 


TIES 


In fact, there is no food—from a cheese-and-onion soup to a choco- 
late pie—that you will not relish more, when it is oven-cooked and 
served in Pyrex Transparent Ovenware! Besides cooking foods perfect- 
ly, Pyrex provides a most attractive dish for serving,and keeps the food 
hot throughout the meal. Pyrex does not chip, and always looks new. 


APRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y., U.S.A.: ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 
Write Department “‘G’’ for the ‘‘Expert’s Book on Better Cooking’? 
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give your boy the lifetime gift — 


—a wonderful Ives Electric Train 


our boy will experience one of the great- 
y est joys of his life when he sees, on 
Christmas morning,'his wonderful Ives Elec- 
tric Reversing Locomotive. There it stands, 
in front of the bright, realistic station— 
waiting for its first run over his own newly- 
established branch of the Ives Railroad 
System—a system with trackage sufficient 
to extend from New York to San Francisco, 
including branch lines all over the country. 


Think of a locomotive that is an exact 
model of the giant electric locomotives used 
on the New York Central and other great 
American railroads! A locomotive that will 
reverse itself, electrically, at any position on 
the track, without being touched by hand! 
A locomotive that switches its own cars, 
shunts them into sidings, or speeds—with 
e.ectric headlight ablaze and each car illu- 
minated—around the track and couples 
automatically to the front of the train. 


For the first time in the history of 
American toy-making, a locomotive can be 
made to reverse, electrically, at will. This 
operation which, heretofore, could be ac- 
complished only by a mechanical device 
on the locomotive or track, can now be 
done by simply working an electric con- 
trol-switch located away from the track. 
This revolutionary and exclusive Ives re- 
versing feature was invented by prominent 
Westinghouse engineers and perfected in 
the laboratories of the Ives Railway 
Shops. 


Ives Equipment answers every need of 
the young railroader. There is an unlimited 
variety of bridges, passenger and freight 
cars, switches, tunnels, stations, automatic 
bell signals for crossings, automatic block 
semaphores, etc. These are of the latest 
design and are true copies of equipment 
used on the leading railroads. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Dept. 195, Holland Avenue 


Bridgeport. Conn. 


IVES <“TRAINS 


<CHAN\ 


Ives Toys make happy boys 


GIVE your boy the gift he wants most. Give him 
one of these wonderful Ives Electric Reversing 
Locomotives. There's every conceivable acces- 
sory with which to equip a system. Remember 
there's an Ives ourfit to suit every purse. They 
include mechanical trains for the boy of 3 years 
and upward, to the most wonderful, complete 
electric system. Prices range from $1.50 to $50. 
At the best toy, department, electrical and hard- 
ware stores. Send for brilliantly illustrated 32- 
page book in full colors which shows the com- 
plete Ives line. 


Mail this coupon for the 
Ives book—TODAY ! 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Yept. 195, Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


I enclose 10 cents (CU. S. stamps or coin) for your bril- 
liantly illustrated 32-page book in full colors which 
shows the complete line of*Ives electric locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, electric signals, tunnels, etc 


Name 
Address 
City. . 
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In using advertisements see page 4 145 





Sheaves eae tee 


Twelve was too many! 


This planning a family dinner 


wasn't so simple after all. 


Betty 


was blessed with relations — six 
of them within inviting distance. 
Jack’s father and mother and four 
aunts and uncles must surely come. 
Twelve—whew! Twelve was too 


many. 


They hadn't silverware 


enough. There wasn’t even enough 
of it to entertain their own family. 


Is your home adequately supplied 


with silverware? 


Purchase to-day, in half-dozens 
or dozens, the pieces you need most. 
When you have need for more, you 


ERHAPS you, too, have been 

surprised when planning a family 
gathering to find that your silver- 
ware would not go round. But it 
is quite unnecessary to try to get 
along without enough silver for this 
and other entertaining you like todo. 

Certainly expense need not deter 
you from its purchase, for 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate is most 
reasonable in price. It comes in 
every kind of piece you could desire 
—oyster forks, salad forks, bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks, orange 
spoons and many serving pieces. Each 
will satisfy you with its beauty. 
Each is famous for its durability. 


can get them easily. Your dealer 
always has the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns in his stock. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet Z-23, “Etiquette, Entertain- 
ing and Good Sense,” with authori- 
tative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for suc- 
cessful entertaining. Write for it 
to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co, 
Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 





SS INTERNATIOYN SI 
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The Masland Label 


Your First Oriental Christmas 


A new gift idea in a new way. Made possible by the revolutionary Masland 
Method of manufacture. 
Include in your Christmas list—to give, or to receive, a beautiful woven 
The new Masland wool deep pile Masland Rug. Rich in Oriental designs and colorings. 
Christmas Gift card Seamless and durable. Only the best dyes are used. Surprisingly reasonable 
assures satisfaction in prices. 
The new Masland Gift Plan assures satisfaction to the recipient. Ask 
your nearest dealer to explain it, and show you the rugs. Or write to our 
selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, Dept. 9, G, Wholesale, New York. 


art C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. forcnesicoict 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. pe eng tg 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 ‘8 "S* “*- 


Argonne Pattern 
No. 2753T 
Size 9’ x 12’ 


Also three smaller 
sizes. This design 
in four other dif- 
ferent color effects. 
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Ask for it by name 
The woman who just says “a sack of 
flour” in ordering from her grocer 
would not think of saying “a package 
of coffee,” or “a bit of cheese,” or “some 
butter, please.” 

Bless you, no! She is particular about 
her coffee, fussy about her cheese and 
just as finicky about the butter as we 
are. She knows these foods by brand 
names and asks for them, insists upon 
them, and gets them. 

There are more different kinds of 
flour than there are coffee, butter or 
cheese. The difference is in the selec- 
tion of wheat, its testing and blending 
for the right proportions of strength, 
flavor, food elements, baking qualities, 
and in the milling for fineness and 
whiteness. 

Be particular about your flour. Be 
finicky and fussy. Ask for “Gold Medal.” | Lk? 
Insist upon it—and you will get it. Oat 


GOLD MEDAL RECIPE more wheat 


Send for Gold Medal Recipe No. 2053-A. It 
will make the best Meat Pie you ever tasted. 


GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


. | WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
; Minneapolis, Minn. 


WASHBURN'S 


' GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 
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makes the most delicious Xmas Candies 


your Christmas table just the 
festive air you want it to have. 

Other candy recipes in the new 
illustrated recipe book sent free 
on request. 


T is so easy to make homemade 
candies! So much cheaper than 
to buy the kind you like! And it’s 
a big part of the fun of Christmas! 


You can make them so inexpen- 
sively and with sure success with 
this new coconut—so finely cut, 
so dainty, and as tender and moist 
as if fresh from the shell. 


This is because Baker’s Coconut 
Southern-Style is packed moist, in 
sealed tins which preserve indefi- 
nitely all the tenderness and flavor 
of the fresh nut. 


HEE are a few recipes for you 
to try. They are easy—tested 
for certain results—as good to 
look at as to eat. 

They make a delightful Christ- 
mas package —and they give to 


Other kinds of coconut, too 


Franklin Baker makes three kinds 
of coconut: 


Dry Shred (Premium), in card- 
board boxes. 


Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk in 
sealed tins. (Blue can.) 


Southern-Style, moist, but with- 
out the milk, in sealed tins, as 
described above. (Yellow can.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK-—Send today for our 
new illustrated recipe book. It contains 
many fascinating new coconut dishes, 
with colored illustrations. 

Address Franklin Baker Co., Dept. R-2, 
15th and Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken,N. J. 


UNCOOKED COCONUT CANDY 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 
1 tablespoon butter; 1 lb. confectioner’s 
sugar; 1 whole egg; }@ teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter until very soft. Beat in gradu- 
ally 1 cup sugar. Add unbeaten egg and 
beat until light and creamy. Beat in re- 
maining sugar, vanilla and coconut. Dust 
a platter with powdered sugar and knead 
the candy until it is a smooth creamy loaf. 
Form in balls, color any shade with candy 
coloring matter, roll in the coconut, and 
place in a cool place for an hour. 


COCONUT MAPLE CREAMS 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern- Style; 
1 lb. powdered sugar; 1 cup maple syrup; 
1 cup cream; % Ib. marshmallows (if 
convenient). 


Put sugar, syrup and cream in a sauce pan 
and boil gently until it forms a soft ball in 
ice water. Remove from fire and stand ina 
cool place until the bottom of the pan is 
cold to touch. Now begin to beat, adding 
coconutand chopped marshmallows gradu- 
ally, and continue beating until it becomes 
a creamy mass, too thick to stir. Quickly 
drop by teaspoons onto oiled paper or 
pour into a buttered pan. 


x 


BAKERS COCONUT 


Southern-Style 
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4EN _your vitality ity is 
yorld looks dark-—when i€ 
your ’ abnormal. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 

FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept. L , 239 West 30th St., New York City 

Ienclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and .c for which 

please send me, postage paid, the bath towel which I have 

marked below with an X in the square. 
Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 

35Sc. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts.Worth SSe-Choice of{_| ~~ CIein’ oii 
Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; Super quality. 

6Sc. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. Choice of B® 
eater (Jebite 


SI IININN Dc cis céqsngungoaeeuaensdnagsinadncieeduessininevntedeccbihend aril 


Town 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 
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A Kraft Souffle for Luncheon 


g when 
you want something 
different for the light 

luncheon. It’s not so ‘‘light’”’ 
either; there’s a world of 
nourishment in it. But that’s 
true of all dishes prepared 
with Kraft Cheese. For Kraft 
Cheese always is nutritious, 
wholesome and delicious. We 
never have put the Kraft 
name on any other kind— 
and never will. 


KRAFT CHEESE - 


If you like good cheese— 
and most people do—it’s only 
fair that you have some way 


to identify it. Our name on 
Kraft Cheese does that for 
you. And if you will just 
make sure that the Kraft 
name is on the cheese you buy 
you can forget about quality 
—it will always be there. So 
long as you are paying the 
price of good cheese, you 
may as well have Kraft. 


Decidedly Better 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO-POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CoO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


4 





KRAFT CHEESE 
SOUFFLE 


\% cupful Kraft Cheese, rubbed 
through grater. 

Y cupful flour, 3 eggs. 

vA “butter, salt, paprika. 

1 cup milk, onion juice. 


Prepare a white sauce with 
flour, butter and milk. Add 
Kraft cheese and cook, while 
stirring, until thick. Add yolks 
of 3 eggs, 1% teaspoonful of 
salt, paprika to taste, and 1 
teaspoonful onion juice. Mix 
carefully and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of 3 eggs. Turn 
into a greased baking dish and 
set into a pan of waterin a hot 
oven. Bake until firm. 


Send for free recipe book G12 
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Sarah has a “repitashun’” for fried chicken. As nearly 
as Mrs. Clark can spell the rich; golden brown 
words of that jewel among cooks, Sarah Said: 


i 


— Snowedrift | 


“Firs ah cuts de cheekin in pieces. Den ah puts Snowdrif 
in de pan an when it’s hot ah puts in de pieces a.cheekin 
which ah has prevously dipped in melk en rolled in flour.” 
(Sarah didn't say just how much Snowdrift she put in 
her pan—but, melted, it looked nearly an inch deep.) 
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One of the kitc ten laboratories, Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Candies from Mass farmer's 
School o of Cookery 


By ALICE BRADLEY—Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery; cooking editor, THE WOMAN’S HOME 
companion; Author: “The Candy Cook Book,” “Cooking for Profit,’ “For Luncheon and Supper Guests” 


Raisin candies may well find a 
place among homemade and com- 
mercial sweets. Raisins are a val- 
uable source of lime, iron and 
other mineral salts; and they have 
traces of vitamines B. and C., 
none of which are found in sugar. 

Raisins add bulk and color con- 
trasts to candy and may be used 
in a great variety of ways. Add 
them to your own candy recipes. 
Let the children use them in their 
first attempts at candy making; 
they are inexpensive. 

Here are two recipes for can- 
dies which have the delightful 
unusualness that is so desirable 
in Christmas sweets. 


Raisin Bonbons 


Put in saucepan 

2 cups sugar and 

¥ cup water and bring slowly to 
boiling point, stirring until 
sugar is dissolved. Add 

Y teaspoon cream of tartar, wash 
down sides of saucepan with 
clean pastry brush dipped in 
cold water, cover the saucepan 
and boil three minutes. Re- 
move cover and boil without 
stirring to 238 degrees F. or 
until candy forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Pour 
on a marble slab or a large 
platter which has been wiped 
with a damp cloth. When cold, 
work with a broad spatula or 
beat with a wooden spoon un- 
tilcreamy, knead until smooth, 
and cover with a damp cloth 
for half an hour. Flavor 

Y, of the mixture with 

¥% teaspoon vanilla and make 
into small balls with a Sun- 








| FREE 


* 





cons, children’s dishes. 


Maid Raisin in the center of 
each ball. Each raisin may be 
stuffed with a 

Bit of nut meat if desired. Let 
the balls stand over night or 
until firm. Put remaining fon- 
dant in a small saucepan, add 

¥ teaspoon vanilla or other fla- 
vor, place over hot water, 
keeping water below boiling 
point, and stir constantly un- 
til mixture is melted. It may 
be necessary to add a 

Few drops of cold water to the 
mixture. Remove from the 
fire but leave over hot water. 
Drop the raisin balls one at a 
time in the melted fondant, 
press under the fondant with 
a bonbon dipper or two tined 
fork, then remove and place 
on a wax paper bottom side 
down and with bonbon dipper 
make a little mark on each 
bonbon. A bit of Raisin may 
be placed on the top of each 
bonbon as a garnish. 





Raisin Caramels 


Put 
1 cup sugar 

¥ cup corn syrup and 

¥% cup cream into saucepan, stir 
until sugar is dissolved, bring 
to boiling point, and boil until 
mixture will form a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Stir 
gently and constantly to pre- 





vent burning, making the spoon 
reach all parts of the sauce- 
pan. As soon as candy forms 
a soft ball when tried in cold 
water add a second 

¥% cup cream. Boil again until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water, 


add a third 


¥Y cupcream, and boil until candy 
will form a decidedly firm ball 
when tried in cold water. Add 


34 cup chopped Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins and pour caramels into a 
buttered pan. When cool cut 
in squares, and wrap in wax 
paper. 

Alice Bradley 


There Is a difference 
in raisins 
There is a difference in flavor, 
sweetness, size, color and cleanli- 
ness. To make certain of the 


finest results, be sure that the 
raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 


For Sun-Maids are made from 
the tenderest and sweetest grapes, 
grown where they reach perfec- 
tion—in the beautiful San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Valleys of 
California. They come to you in 
sanitary packages,—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable 
delicacy of flavor. Thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized, they do 
not require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect rai- 
sins freely, for they are inexpen- 
sive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a pack- 
age today and try them in the 
recipes which Miss Bradley has 
given you here. 











The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual, practical recipes, by gat for afternoon teas, lunch-, 
Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle 


Sun-Mam Raisin GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 
IS is the Sun-Maid Girl 


—an insignia of quality 
the world over. Look for her 
on products of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growersof California 


Sun-Maid Raisins 
Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 


Graf. Just mail the coupon 
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Paste this chart in 
your cook book 


Just App 
SuNn-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR 


Biscuit Dough 

Raisin biscuit 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and 
cinnamon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast 
Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread: 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns - 


Breakfast. 


‘ - . 
Cereals 
Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, 


lemon, butterscotch, peach, 
cranberry, cocoanut 


Simple 


Puddings 
Rice, custard, bread, tapi- 
oca, cornstarch, brown betty 


A, , ~ 
C a k cS 
Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf, 


(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


a > 
Candies 
Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts maid into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, carae 
mels 
Raisins dipped in sweet 
chocolate 


Note: Practical recipes for 

these and many other delight- 

ful foods can be had by mail- 
ing the coupon below 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
of California. 

Dept. A-412, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me “Recipes 

with Raisins.” 























ou may always be certain of 


QUALITY CANNED FRUITS 
~ if you are careful how you buy 


But the decision rests with you! There are too many 
varying qualities— too many hundreds of brands—to buy 
canned fruits by any “hit-ar-miss” method. 


The sure way is to find the brand that offers the quality 
you want—then see that you get that brand. That’s why it 
is so important—so really worth your while—to keep in 
mind what DEL MONTE stands for—and to make certain 
that you get canned fruits under this dependable label. 


You always know in advance exactly what DEL MONTE 
quality is—the same uniform goodness in every 
variety—the same assurance of satisfaction, no 
matter where or when you buy. 


This is the season when fruit becomes doubly 
essential in every diet. Serve it often—both for the 
goodness and the good health it offers.. The easy 
way is to have your pantry always stocked. 
Order by the dozen cans. Only remember to say 
DEL MONTE. It’s worth 
your while to be 
quality-sure. 


— 


ust Be sure you say 
» DEL MONTE 
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Sliced Peaches Lately ? 


Everyoneknows the delicious fla- 
vor of DEL MONTE Peach Halves. 
But do you knowthat you can also 
buy DEL MONTE Peaches, sliced, 
ready toserve without preparation, 
just as they come from the can? 

They are specially prepared this 
way and packed in a rich syrup 
that brings out all their natural 
delicate flavor. You will find them 
unusually tempting when served 
with cream for breakfast; and a 
prime favorite, too, as a simple 
dessert for lunch or dinner. 

But sliced peaches are much 
more than just a dessert by them- 
selves. They add a new variety, a 
different appeal to endless other 
dishes. Try them between layers 
of left-over sponge cake, in bread 
pudding,asa fruit topping for cus- 
tards, as a filling for jelly roll, ina 
juicy peach pie, or with oranges 
on lettuce as a fresh winter salad. 

You Should Have This New Book 


Every good cook in the country 
ought to have a copy of ‘“‘The DEL 
MONTE Fruit Book.” It is a picked 
collection of the fruit dishes personally 
preferred by the leading cooking experts 
of the country —and covers in simple, 
but authoritative fashion, the service 
of canned fruits for every occasion. 
Send for a free copy today—addressing 
Department 26B, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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SLICED PEACHES 





True Hospitality, A Genuine Invitation 


—a fine mark of good housekeeping 


§ eine is a peculiar warmth of welcome, a 
subtle note of special invitation,—and marked 
good housekeeping—perfectly evident in the bowl 
of Diamond Walnuts that greets your guests in 
the living room during the Holiday Season. 

We—4186 California growers—specialize in 
the growing of fine Walnuts, the kind we know 
you want to typify your kind of hospitality. 

But even from our specialized Crops we discard 
more than 5,000,000 pounds, first by machine- 
elimination and then by hand, leaving only Wal- 
nuts which are uniformly good. 

The balance goes into sacks labeled “Diamond.” 
Your Grocer will show you this sack full of deli- 


cious nuts which are already selected for you. You 
get better and more kernels per pound from Dia- 
mond Walnuts. 

Whether you order ten pounds, five or only 
one, all are the same if they’re ““Diamond’’—thin, 
clean, light-colored shells that crack without crush- 
ing the big, crisp, flavory, plump kernels inside. 

As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually 
about the same as for other Walnuts, surely it 
is worth while insisting that the Grocer take 
yours from the famous Diamond bag, illustrated 
below. 

You can then fill your guest-bowl in perfect 
confidence. 


CauirorNiA WALNUT Growers ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B-4, Los Angeles, California 
A Purely Cooperative, Non-Profit Organization of 4186 Growers 


Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 


OST DIAMOND WALNUTS — about 


But you can also buy these same delicious Wal- 


UR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever 

designed. Makes an ideal Christmas present. Includes 
50,000,000 pounds a year—are sold in shells. strong, flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 50 blank 
sheets for your favorite receipts. Size 6x8 inches. Lies flat, 


me. Coonan 
Prisciasie 


>» nuts shelled—just the kernels alone. Halves for stays open. Would cost $2.00 in any retail store, but you send 
topping mixed with pieces for filler and salads in actual cost to us—only $1.00—to get one prepaid to your 


large and small tins. Both “Vacuum Packed” 
so they come to you with the incomparable 
DIAMOND flavor and freshness intact. 


door. Includes many of our choicest Walnut receipts 
but no advertising in or on the book. Just enclose a 
money order, check, or $1.00 bill with your request. 


DIAMOND ean” WALNUTS 
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} AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


How to Make a Perfect Fruit Cake 


VERYBODY likes home-made fruit cake—if it’s good. But it takes a great amount of 
time and labor to make a good fruit cake, and it costs money, too. In fact, too much 
money, time and labor to risk. One just must be sure of success. 
“But how,” you ask, “can one be certain of results when baking a cake or anything else?” 
There was a time not long ago when your question would have gone unanswered, be- 
cause there was no way to regulate and control the heat of a Gas Range Oven. 


But now all this is changed—changed 
by the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
It’s a wonderful device — built right 
into the ovens of six famous makes of 
Gas Ranges. With the Lorain Self- 
Regulating Oven you merely turn a 
small Red Wheel until a metal hand 
points to the correct temperature. Then 
you put whatever you want to cook 
or bake into the oven, and do any- 
thing you please until the prescribed 
time is up. 


In this same manner Whole Meals can 


HEN Gasis 

not avail- 

able, oil is the 

mostsatisfactory 

cooking-fuelpro- 

vided you use an 

oil stove equip- 

ped with Lorain 

=== High Speed 

Burners, which 

apply a clean, 

odorless, intense 

Look forthe feat directly 

RED WHEEL against the cook- 
ing utensil. 


Lé SPEED OIL BURNER 


be cooked in the oven at one time, 
while you’re miles away for hours at a 
time. And you can do your Canning 
in the oven, too, easier, quicker and 
with better results. 


But, best of all, you’ll never experience 
a single failure with anything that you 
entrust to the Lorain Self-Regulating 
Oven. You can bake a fruit cake every 
day in the year—and they'll be perfect 
and tempting beyond expression. 


Send the attached coupon for a copy 
of the Lorain “Time and Temperature” 


Recipe for English Fruit Cake. It’s 
a perfect recipe developed in the 
Research Kitchens of American Stove 
Company. If you follow it exactly, 
you'll have a most delicious dessert for 
your Christmas Dinner. 


Agents everywhere will gladly demon- 
strate these wonderful gas ranges with 
Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens. Look 
for the Red Wheel. It’s your guarantee 
that you are getting the original Oven 
Heat Regulator and as fine a gas range 
as money can buy. 


One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled oven 

heats for any kind of oven 
poking or baking. 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
Regulator: 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY with che Lorain 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your recipe 
| tor English Fruit Cake. 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
We oe coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain Hi al ng ny Burner 
k Stoves for use where gas is not — 
Regulator cannot be used on ve 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION — National Stove 
Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS — New Process Stove 
Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL — Quick Meal Stove 
Company Div., St. Louis, Mo 





Your Guests Will Appreciate 
your Foresight ~ 


N planning the after-theatre collation, or 

the light repast after the Mah Jong or Bridge 

party, remember that JellO makes many 
tempting and delicious salads. Our new Jell-O 
book contains many novel salad recipes. 


‘JELLO 


merica'’s most famous dessert 


THE JELL-Q COMPANY, Inc. Cie. Cory = =—Ss«iLE-RQY; NEW YORK 
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A Vanity with 
matching 
candlesticks, 
deep-etched 
and richly gold- 
encrusted. 
Every piece of 
Fostoria glass- 
ware leaves our 
factory bearing 
this brown and 
white label. 


(-ostoria 


FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Every glorious piece of Fostoria glassware justifies 
your pride in its purchase. What joy there is in the 
possession of its loveliness. . . . Crystal gaze a mo- 
ment! See how magic sparkling beauty is kept alive 
in a mysterious prison of glass. . . . From the fragile 
hand-blown crystal, etched with fairy-like tracings, 
to the deep-etched designs, encrusted with coin gold, 
Fostoria patterns are rich in conservative charm... . 
Stemware of slender grace—goblets, parfaits, sherbets; 
delightful sugar bowls and cream pitchers; console 
sets and compotes; mayonnaise sets and marmalade 
jats. You like Fostoria for its quiet aristocracy of 
design. Ask for it by name—you can buy none better. 
Christmas—reminds you of the increasing vogue and 
correctness of fine crystal. There is something in 
Fostoria appropriate for every gift purpose. The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Prices to suit every purse and situation 


Eversharps — $1.00 to $45.00 
Wahl Pens—All-metal, gold 
or silver —$5.00 to $55.00 
Matched sets of pen and pencil 
$6.50 to $100.00 
Complete assortments 

at dealers everywhere ° 


"Fite is the first Christmas for the new, 
perfected Wahl Eversharp Pencil, the ulti- 
mate product of modern mechanical skill 
and the jeweler’s art in pencil making. 


Companion to Eversharp is the Wahl 
All-Metal Pen with its advantages of light 
weight, strength, fine balance, perfect 
gold, iridium-tipped point—and beauty. 

Never before have we offered such 
delightfully flawless writing equipment 
—which not only is a real gift but 
looks its part. 


The Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl Pen 
will carry cheer into any home—will bear 
a rich message of Christmas sentiment to 
those hard-to-please persons who literally 
have everything, as well asthose to whom 
every gift is precious. For Wahl value 
and utility are universally recognized. 


Cased in a beautiful gift box, the Wahl 
Pen or Eversharp, or a matched set, is a 
delight to the eye. The distinctiveness of 
appearance but forecasts the service and 
pleasure they will bring. 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 


Made in the U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


The New WAAL 


EVERSHARP &© 


PERFECTED 


WAHL P 
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The ALL-IMPORTANT THING 


O BE contented with the 

treatment of your bed- 
room is the all-important 
thing. But have you ever 
realized how much harmony 
of color contributes to the 
measure of your contentment? 
Professional decorators know 
this—and that is why in homes 
done by the smart decorating 
establishments you so often 
find curtains and bedspreads 
from the looms of Scranton. 


Scranton designers and 
weavers have planned for bed- 
room fabrics that match. Bed- 
spreads, for instance, such as 
the one shown here—a charm- 
ing thing of rich, lustrous tex- 
ture (it’s from the famous 
Lustre line), with the popular 
crinkly weave. These spreads 
come in soft-hued stripes of 
blue, rose or gold, and they 
can be easily and safely 
washed. 


At the windows, Lustre- 
Casement Curtains match the 
spread in color and sheen. 
This airy material is obtain- 
able in a variety of fast colors 
and in unfinished yardage for 
making up your own sash cur- 
tains and overdrapes. Be sure 
to see these and the many 
other beautiful Scranton fab- 
rics at your favorite store. 


Fill out and mail cou- 

pon to-day for our in- 

teresting illustrated 

booklets, “New Out- 

looks for Every Home” 

and “Scranton Bed- 

spreads.” Our Service 

Department will gladly eae 
discuss any unusual C fooks® 
problems you may find emer 
in curtaining. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 2-Z, Scranton, Pa. 


S Cc \ [ \ N QO N’ Please send me without cost the 
booklets, “New Outlooks for Every 
Home” and “Scranton Bedspreads.” 
LUSTRE-LACE LUSTRE-CASEMENT 
LACE CURTAINS FILET NETS 
BEDSPREADS 
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WAGNER ORDINARY 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Wagner Aluminum ts cast. Note how 
much thickerit ts than ordinary alum 
inum. That is why it will not dent 

warp, break or burn through 


; a3 aS Ae ZB ? 
ae 
Tee 
uh ¢ 


ine a charming percolator! Tal] and slim and shining. 
ike all Wagner Ware, it is graceful in design, lustrous, 
lovely. And unlike ordinary aluminum, it is cast in one solid 
piece. Seamless, rivetless, thick-walled, Wagner Ware distrib- 
utes heat more evenly and insures better cooking. It will last 
a lifetime, yet its cost is quite moderate. See this beautiful 
ware at your dealer’s. Or write for booklet. Wagner Manu- 
facturing Company, 84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum lare and 
Wagner DeLuxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils. 


In using advertisements see page 4 








Do you 























































Its cushion-like tread 
with a resilient nap 
that comes right back 








Pattern No. 3861 





know how to get 
the greatest value in a rug 


An actual re- 
production of 
the back of a 
Beauvais Rug. 
Note the close 
weave. 














RE you planning to buy a rug? Then let us help you 

by offering a few definite suggestions that will 
enable you to get a better rug for the money than you 
would be able to buy without them. 


The most important thing is wear—though, of course, 
you must have beauty with it; and the price is worthy 
of consideration. Women who have shopped for rugs 
with just these considerations in mind say no other 
rug compares with Sanford’s Beauvais. 


Its beauty is lasting 


Wear is literally built into the Beauvais Rug. The pile 


‘is pure wool in the first place. It is resilient. It gives 


way under the foot-tread and then springs into place 


again. Its back is closely woven and firm—so firm that 


it lies on the floor as flat as the top of a table. It is 
seamless, and seams are where the wear begins. It offers 
one continuous unbroken fabric—that means long 
wear and even wear. It is strong throughout every inch 
of its spread. 


The Beauvais Rug is clear and beautiful in color, 
delightful in design—and how surprisingly reasonable 
in price it is! It comes in a wide range of patterns and 
sizes—from 12 ft. x 15 ft. down to small scatter rugs, 
including, of course, the popular 9 ft. x 12 ft. size—and 
all may be had in matching designs; all are seamless, 
and all have the name Beauvais stamped on the back. 
Is it any wonder that women have it in their homes 
more than any other rug, or that it is sold in more 
stores than any other rug? 

Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs and carpets since 1838. 
They started with the highest possible standards of rug making. 
They have never lowered them—and that is the reason dealers 
today have so much confidence in these rugs. Most rug dealers 
and furniture houses carry Sanford’s Beauvais (pronounced Bo- 


vay) Rugs. If, however, you cannot procure them, write us and we 
will send you the name of the nearest merchant who carries them. 


Valuable Booklet— FREE (Illustrated in colors) 


“How to Choose Rugs That Beautify Your Home.” A Looklet filled 
from cover to ccver with suggestions—how to choose rugs in har- 
mony withyour home, how to get the longest wear from rugs, howto 
determine quality when buying—all helpful information. Itisrichly 
illustrated in full colors, and gives you color-harmony suggestions 
for various rooms. We will mail you a copy free, upon request. 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 
295 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. W NEW YORK CITY 
Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


1c Beauvais 
SANFORD S © Rugs 
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PLATE GLASS LINKS BEAUTY TO 
UTILITY IN THE WELL-APPOINTED HOME 


Not so many things in the world are 
at once beautiful and useful. Yet to 
the practical, protective value of 
Plate Glass must be added a charm 
wholly its own. The charm of a 
satiny surface; clear, clean and 
beautiful. 


Many of the foremost decorators 
use Plate Glass whenever and wher- 
ever possible. It not only protects 
the finely finished surface of the 
wood, but also allows the use of 
delicate laces, glowing brocades and 
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rare damasks as coverings. These 
are seen in all their exquisite color 
and design through the pure clarity 
of Plate Glass, yet they have 
absolute protection. 


In bedrooms where toilet articles 
cluster thick upon dressing tables 
and dressers, Plate Glass is almost 
imperative. The perfumes and cos- 
metics so ruinous to varnish leave 
no ring or mark upon the surface of 
Plate Glass. Dining and serving 
tables are saved from the ugly scars 
made by hot plates or dishes. 
Handsome desks and library tables 
retain their beauty unmarked 


What would a bed- Plate Glass protects 


roc n be without Plate 
Glass in the mirrors 
and upon the tops of 
dressing tables? From 
photograph by M. £. 
HEWITT. 


the surface of the ex- 
quisite little table and 
faintly reflects the 
flowers upon it. From 
photograph by M. E. 
HEWITT. 


Advertisement 


In this de- 
lightful din- 
ing - room 
Plate Glass 
protects the 
delicate filet 
table cover 
and adds its 
own beauty of 
clarity and 
perfect finish 
to the decora- 
tive arrange- 
ment. Photo- 
graph by M. 
E. HEWITT. 


through years of the hardest usage 
when protected by Plate Glass. 
Wherever a broad, flat surface pre- 
sents itself, Plate Glass should be 
used, not only for protection, but 
also to add its own beauty of perfect 
finish and clarity to the decorative 
arrangement. 

Plate Glass is not expensive. And 
it is easily obtained from any hard- 
ware dealer, cut to size, with edges 
smoothed, ready for use. 


Pirate Girass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
LS PF RIN OC TPA CET 12's 


BATHROOM with 

Kohler fixtures! Why 
not haveit? Think of the 
daily pleasure that a beau- 
tiful Kohler built-in bath 
could bring to this life- 
long business of living! 


Kohler Enameled Plumb- 
ing Ware is fine and satis- 
factory in every way. In 
design it reflects the best 
taste of our day. In the 
smooth integrity of its 
snowy enamel it gives 
promise of years of grati- 
fying wear. 


In this enamel, by the way, 


BRANCHES 
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you will find a mark worth 
notingand remembering. It 
is thename “ Kohler’”’ faintly 
traced in blue—our pride- 
mark—identifying a qual-. 
ity to whose improvement 
we have devoted the bet- 
ter part of half a century. 


Though Kohler Ware ap- 
peals to those who always 
buy the best, it is distinctly 
not expensive. It costs no 
more than any other ware 
that you would be likely 
to consider. Ask your 
plumbing dealer to show 
you Kohler fixtures. Or 
write us for Booklet E.. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Whar a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with their inelastic space. In 
their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, 
adaptable; masterpieces of fine cabinetwork, and filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer. 


~ 


A 
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130 you wonder that it means so much to me? 


how much Mother had to do, Daddy would always 
take care of her and make things as easy as he could. 
* * 
How much the Sellers of yesterday 
meant to work-wearied mothers! Yet 
how much more the Sellers-modern- 
ized kitchen of today offers. Today the 
Sellers hasthe K/earFrontandTelescop- 
ing Porceliron Worktable which adds 
42% moreworking space,the Automat- 
ic Extending Table Drawer Section, the 
Automatic Base Shelf Extender, Dust- 
proof Base Top, Ant-proof Casters, 
Plush-lined Silverware Drawer, Disap- 
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ve wonder why it means so much to me—why 
I am so happy that you should have chosen, for 
your first gift to me, a Sellers? 

Perhaps you will understand if I tell you about a 
day, years ago, when I was just a tiny girl. I can see 
it all so plainly—the last day of housecleaning—the 
buckets and brushes and cleaning cloths just put away 
—and my pretty, fragile little mother dragging her 
weary feet to the kitchen, with three hungry, clamor- 
ous children at her heels. 

I remember our hushed surprise when, instead of 
Starting her brisk preparation of supper, she dropped 
into a chair and put her head down on the kitchen 1s 

Just then the back door opened and in walked 
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Daddy, with two stalwart men behind him, carrying 

in a Sellers Cabinet. ‘‘Maybe this will make it a little 
easier,” he said, smiling down at Mother. 

Mother just Stood there, with 

=4| | a dazed look on her face, until 

as || the men had left. Then she put 

=| | her arms around Daddy’s neck, 

aa | and he got out his big hand- 

‘| | kerchief and patted her on the 

— = back. And every one knew that 

e Sellers KlearFront, % 
with the telescoping Porceliron something ve wonderful had 
worktable, gives 42 % more Por- 
celiron covered working surface. happened, and that no matter 





pearing Roll Curtain and many other 
features. Sellers Cabinets may now be 
had in a new gray enamel finish, as 
wellasin whiteenamel and golden oak. 

The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,” describing the modernized 
kitchen built around the Sellers Cabinet 
with its “Fifteen Famous Features’ and the 
Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free to 
anyone who asks. 


G.1.Seiiers & SonsCo., E/wood, Ind. 
Canadian Branch: 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


The new Sellers 
Utility Closets cost 
less than built-in 
closets and turn waste 
floor space into use- 
ful and convenient 
storage cupboards for 
dishes, linens, clean- 
ing things, or clothes. 
Finished in white 
enamel, walnutoroak. 
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Gentleman of (ourage| 


A Novel of Love and Youth in the Lake 
Superior Wilderness by the author of 
The Alaskan, The River’s End, etc. A Best 
Seller since publication day. @ Put A 
Gentleman of Courage on your gift-book list 
for any lover of the out-of-doors. 
Illustrations in color by Robert W. Stewart 


Harry 
Leon 


Aut Booxstores, $2.00 


Wilson 


an Could You! 


A Novel which will tickle every man 
and torment every woman. Read how 
Professor Copplestone, tied to a mas- 
terful wife, escaped, and for awhile lived 
L-I-F-E!! @ You will make anybody 
happy with a gift of Professor, How Could 
You! On all Best Seller Lists! 
By the author of Oh; Doctor! . Merton of the Movies, etc. 
ALL Bookstores, $2.00 
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A Gorgeous New Novel of the Southwest 
by the creator of Cappy Ricks, author of 
Kindred of the Dust and other famous 
novels. @ The Enchanted Hill is a book 
women will love and men rave over. A 
Best Seller, of course! 

Illustrated in color by Dean Cornwell 


Aut Bookstores, $2.00 


The Complete Works of 


Oscar C ‘Wilde 


You can pay more but you cannot buy a 
finer set of Oscar Wilde. Five handsome ~ 
volumes! Novels, plays, essays, fairy 
tales, poems, personal letters! And, in 
addition that compassionate baring of a 
man’s soul—De Profundis. @ More than 
3,500 brilliant pages by the most fascinat- 
ing entertainer in the world of letters. 
Limp leather $12.50 the set—single volumes $2.50 
Cloth, $6.50 the set (complete sets only.) 


Buy AT YOUR BOOKSELLER... 








/ Piexced‘RoundSERveR 53.00 COLD ACEAT Fork (Small) 31.75 Each 
Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated fi (Large) 2.25 Each 
? Adam Design Illustrated 


$ a? 
TEASPOON 93.60 Set of Six Ath : 7 a%e77 Picacep Bon Bon 
Adam Design Illustrated ag Ps by $ 
Five O’Crock Teaspoon $3.75 Set of Six " a = SPOON 2.25 Each 
Tas_e Spoon 7-20 Set of Six ~ Patrictan Design Illustrated 


: y $ 
Rouno Bows Sour SPOON 47.20 Ser of Six INDIVIDUAL BUTTER SPREADER $6.00 Set of Stx 
Grosvenor Design Illustrated 
Patrician Design Illustrated é $ 
Bovitton Spoon $7.00 Set of six : Butter Kyire 1.25 Each 


= JELLY SERVER 81.50 Each 
Basy SPOON $1.00 Each Sheraton Design Illustrated 


Bird of Paradise Destgn Illustrated 
Baby Fork $1.00 Each 


ORANGE SPOON 85.50 Set of Six 


Patrician Design Illustrated 


” LIVE N 31.76 Each 
INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORK 87.00 Set of Six Ovive SPOON $1.75 Eac 
G D PS Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
roscenor Lesign silustrate. 


‘BERRY SPOON (Small) $2.50 Each 
(Large) 3-25 Each 

Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
Sucar Seoon #1 +25 Each 


PiERCED PASTRY SERVER 54.00 Each 
Grosvenor Design Illustrated 
~) ); : 
RNP maar 
sore Rey 


ERE are Christmas Gifts that are more than mes- 

sengers of sentiment, even though modest in cost. 
Their beauty and enduring service will be instantly 
appreciated when the eagerly removed wrappings dis- 
close their identity —the most desired silverware of all 
— ComMuNnNITY PLATE, 
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Do Your Christmas Shoppin 


Comfortably 


The beautiful and useful Fuller brushes 
that you select in the quiet comfort of 
your own home are brought to you by 
the Fuller Man at just the time you want 
them. They are neatly packed in holly 
boxes, ready for mailing or to hang on 
the tree. 


And then if you find that there is some- 
one you have overlooked, or another 
you wish to remember, the Fuller Man 
still has time to bring more of these 
attract ve gifts before Christmas. 


The Fuller Man saves you ever so 


much weary shopping among the 
crowds. He is scheduled to call on you 
regularly—but is always ready to come 
at any other time you send for him. 
Telephone the nearest Fuller office. Or 
send a card to Hartford and we will 
mail you the ‘(Handy Brush Book,” and 
arrange to have your Fuller Man call 
promptly. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. Branch 
Offices in over 200 cities. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Your eyes—your smile — 
your warm hand-clasp—even 
your voice may be reflected in 
the entrance of your home. It 
is a barometer of the kind of 
home and the kind of folks to 
be found within. Can you, 
then, afford to look upon it as 
merely ‘‘woodwork’’? 








Morgan French 
Doors M 831 





Indeed, can you afford to 
look upon any of thése important items such as 
stairways, bookcases, mantels, china closets, 
cupboards, cabinets, breakfast nooks, to say 
nothing of the doors and trim for each room, as 
just woodwork? 








These are the character marks of your rooms— 
the touches that often make or mar the beauty 
and the comfort of ahome. Can just 
“woodwork”’ satisfy you in the speci- 
fications of your home? 








Woodwork is a fixture. It is 
a major factor in importance and 
in cost. Once in place, it can- 
not be torn out or made over except 
at heavy expense. Either it is a joy 
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“Home Kee 
ere Happiest-MORGAN 


Morgan Plan Suggestion No. 15 A 


‘There isa warm smile of welcome 
in a becoming entrance 


BUT YOU CANNOT BE SURE OF HAVING THAT KIND OF AN 
ENTRANCE IF YOU LOOK UPON IT AS “JUST WOODWORK’’ 


It is not necessary to be an expert to choose 
wisely. It is not necessary to make it a burden. 
You can solve your whole problem and have an 
easy mind if you merely if at ¢ 
specify ‘‘Morgan-Quality” & a 
Woodwork. And insist , 
upon the genuine with this 
famous mark on every piece 





Morgan stands for over 
60 years of service to the fe nt 
home owner and builder. Morgan Fireplace 
It stands for a great or- si i 
ganization with many acres of factories—with 
vast tracts of finest timber. It stands for a 
famous system of Standardized Manufacturing 
that has reduced the cost of ‘“‘quality’’ toa 
\elow point. That is the reason Morgan-Quality 
is sO inexpensive. Why be content 
with mere unknown woodwork when, 
as our slogan says, “There is no 
Added Cost for Morgan - Quality’’? 


Consult a nearby Morgan dealer. 
His experience and help are valuable. 
Also, we suggest that you get a copy 
of ‘Building with Assurance’? — 
recommended by thousands of 








spun Hoorts 


or a sorrow. Either it grows dearer ° 

as the years go by, or is a source of in Mot fe voll home owners, builders and architects. 
regret. Therefore it should be se- fag “4 It is described to the right. Please 
lected with thoughtfulness and care. no” read about it and send the coupon. 


“MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


D WOODWORK 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
Morcan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Morcan Mititwork Company, Baltimore, Md.; Jersey City, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C. 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 


aw 


In using advertisements 


Morgan Entrance 





Ms1% 


Morgan Stairway 
M 200 






>> Before you 
FPS build your 
A _newhomeget 


iy 440 pave 
Master Book on Home 
Building 


Note: The house illustrated above, with complete 
floor plans and description, will be found om page 38. 


“Building with Assurance’’ (Second Edi- 
tion) contains information you need to help 
you cut costs, save time, avoid mistakes 
and get more for your money. 





*‘Building with Assurance”’ 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of all 
types, in full colors, with floor plans. 
Besides, you get help on room arrangement, 
interior decoration, floor coverings, light- 
ing, heating, plumbing, and alone. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 
‘Building with Assurance’’ is not for gen- 
eral distribution. It is for earnest home 
lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it— 
shows specimen pages of beautiful homes 
in color, with floor plans. The prospectus 
is gladly sent to those who mail the 
coupon. 
—_—_—— SS 

Address nearest office, Dept. E 12 


Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Moraan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Morcan Mitiwork Co., Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please 

send me at once a copy of your beautiful 

prospectus which describes **Building with 

Assurance.” 
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Whipped Cream Pumpkin Pie 


14 cup Swift’s “Silverleaf’? Brand Pure 
Lard 

1% cups flour ¥% teaspoon salt 
Cold water 
Sift flour and salt together. Cut in 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard 
and cold water. Roll thin. Line 2 pie 
tins and fill with this pumpkin mix- 
ture: 
4cups pumpkin 3 teaspoons cinnamon 
114 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon ginger 3 eggs 

2 cups milk 
Bake in a moderate oven. Chill and 
serve with whipped cream 


“‘Best to buy for 
bake or fry”’ 


Silverleaf’ ‘Brand J 


Ga) 


Guaranteed 


ure Lard 


Swift & Company 


GAT fts 
"Siverteat™ Brand 


We 


Guaranteed 


Pure Lard © P 


Swift 4 Company 


Nee 2 
saOVENTS — pos 


The new “‘Silverleaf’’ carton makes it 
possible for you to measure quantities as 
needed without the trouble of leveling 
spoons and packing measuring cups. 
Simply score the lard as shown in the 
diagram printed on the flap; cut it; your 
measurements are accurate. This is an 
exclusive ‘‘Silverleaf’’ convenience 


right consistency to work in best with 
the flour, insuring perfect results every 
time. They know, too, that it imparts 
to the crust a certain delicacy of flavor 


ELICIOUS fillings for your 
pumpkin pies may bring great 
pleasure to those who eat, but your 
skill as a pie-maker will be judged 


Swift's “Silverleaf”? Brand Pure Lard 


250 


* 


mostly by the crispness and flakiness 
of your crusts. 

That is why so many experienced 
cooks prefer Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
PureLard. They know that, alwaysuni- 
form and guaranteed pure, it hasjust the 


that only a very pure lard can give. 

Your grocer or butcher has Swift’s 
*‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard, an idéal 
lard for all shortening and frying uses, 
in convenient one-pound cartons and 
in pails of 2, 4, and 8 pounds. 


Swift & Company 
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« Also try this 


simple recipe~ 


Stone several Dromedary Dates 


<A DELICIOUS 
COMBINATION 


se DATE fequires nothing but 
the simplé addition of milk to 
constitute a complete diet,” says 
Dr. John H. Kellogg of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 
The sugar of the date creates energy. 
Its lime builds bones. Its iron makes 
red blood corpuscles. Add the muscle- Dip.each date in a dish of 
f Dromedary Cocoanut 


making protein of milk and you have a 
delicious and well-balanced health meal. 


Led 


4 
*, se 
4 a ie THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
vc ie Beach and Washington Streets 
. i New York City 
ae. 


Enclosed find 4c, for which please 
send me “One Hundred Delights,” 
your new recipe book, No. 6. 


Name. 


Address 
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CSrue hospitality serves the hest- 
CA delicious cup of 


“BARER’ S COCOA: 


is a most delightful afternoon beverage; it has flavor, aroma 
and purity; and it satisfies the longing for a hot, bracing 
and tasty drink that the keen winter air creates. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester Mass. Canadian Mills at Montreal. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO., CHICAGO 








